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Seated, 1. to r.: Bennett Cerf, Faith Baldwin, Bergen Evans, Bruce Catton, Mignon G. Eberhart, John Caples, J. D. Ratcliff 


Standing: Mark Wiseman, Max Shulman, Rudolf Flesch, Red Smith, Rod Serling 


12 famous authors start a 
new kind of writing school 


_If you can show you have writing talent worth developing, 


they are interested in helping you achieve professional success... 
right in your own home, and in your spare time 


It you want to write professionally, here’s an opportunity 
never before available: 

These leading authors and teachers in every branch of 
writing have joined together to create a school of profes- 
sional writing to help you develop your skill, talent and 
craftsmanship; and to pass on to you their secrets of 
achieving commercial success and recognition. 

The training will be supervised by Rod Serling, winner 
of five Emmys and author of the popular TV series, The 
Twilight Zone; Bruce Catton, Pulitzer Prize winning au- 
thor of A Stillness at Appomattox and editor of American 
Heritage magazine; Faith Baldwin, author of 80 best-selling 
books, novels and hundreds of short stories; Max Shulman, 
creator of the TV show, The Many Loves of Dobie Gillis, 
and of novels, plays, movies and stories; Bennett Cerf, 
president of Random House, editor, author and syndi- 
cated columnist; Red Smith, famed for the distinctive writ- 
ing style of his nationally-known sports columns; Rudolf 
Flesch, noted teacher of business writing, author of The 
Art of Readable Writing and Why Johnny Can't Read; 
Mignon G. Eberhart, world-famous author of mystery 
novels and serials; Bergen Evans, university professor, 
language expert, co-author of A Dictionary of Contem- 
porary American Usage; J. D. Ratcliff, called “America’s 
No. i craftsman in the field of non-fiction” by Time maga- 
zine; John Caples, famous advertising copywriter, a senior 
Vice-president of BBD&O, one of America’s largest adver- 
tising agencies, and author of Making Ads Pay and Tested 
Advertising Methods; and Mark Wiseman, noted teacher 
of advertising, award-winning copywriter and author of 
The New Anatomy of Advertising. 

These famous authors have applied to writing — for the 
first time — a principle which has proved itself time and 


again: Jf you want success for yourself, learn from success- 
ful people. 


Four separate courses 


Over a three-year period the twelve Famous Writers cre- 
ated four professional courses in writing — Fiction... 
Non-Fiction . . . Advertising ... and Business writing. 
(The first three contain sections on writing for television. ) 
They have developed a series of home study textbooks, 
lessons and writing assignments that present — in a clear 
and stimulating way — what they have learned in their 
long, hard climb to the top. 

The teaching program created by these outstanding au- 
thors starts you with the principles and techniques that 
underlie all good writing. Then you learn to apply these 
principles in the specialized field of your choice. 


You are a class of one 


Every completed assignment you mail to the school is care- 
fully read, edited, and corrected by your instructor who is, 
himself, a professional writer supervised by the School’s 
distinguished faculty. He then writes you a long personal 
letter of analysis, criticism and encouragement, and gives 
you concrete suggestions for improving your writing. While 
he is appraising your work, no one else competes for his 
attention. You are literally a class of one. 

This method of instruction has been pioneered with re- 
markable success in the field of art by the Famous Artists 
Schools, parent organization of the new writing school. 
During the past twelve years, these schools have trained 
thousands for successful professional art careers. And their 
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teaching methods have won the respect and endorsemer 
of educators and authorities throughout the world. 


As a student of the Famous Writers School, you will 
enjoy exactly the kind of relationship you would have 
with editors and publishers. As Robert Atherton, editor of 
Cosmopolitan magazine, says: “The concept of teaching 
writing by correspondence is sound, just as editing a maga- 
zine by mail is sound. I have never seen most of the great 
writers who have been contributors to Cosmopolitan for 
years.” 

Other editors have extended an equally warm welcome 
to the School. 


“I expect to see a bumper crop of fine new authors 
emerge,” predicts Ken McCormick, Editor-in-Chief of 
Doubleday & Co., book publishers. “Where else could 
an aspiring writer study with a dozen leading practitioners 
of his chosen career? Where else could he gain such tested 
insights, or learn with such person-to-person thoroughness?” 


And Henry Steeger, publisher of Argosy Magazine, has 
assured the School, “We will be eager to receive manu- 
scripts from your students.” 


Send for Famous Writers Talent Test 


To select people with writing talent worth developing, the 
twelve Famous Writers have created a revealing Talent 
Test. The coupon below will bring you a copy, along with 
a descriptive brochure about the School. When you have 
completed and returned the Test, it will be graded without 
charge by one of the professional writers on our staff. Then 
it will be returned to you with our frank appraisal. If we 
think you have a natural talent for writing, we will tell you 
so. If it appears that you do not, we will tell you that too. 
Those who pass the Test are then eligible to enroll in the 
School, although naturally there is no obligation to do so. 


Famous Writers School 

Dept. 6091, Westport, Connecticut 

I am interested in finding out whether T have writing talent 
worth developing. Please mail me, without obligation, a copy 
of the Famous Writers Talent Test. 


Mr 
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The Famous Writers School is an accredited member of 





the National Home Study Council 











Why won't your wife let you buy this wagon? 


“It looks like a bus.” 

“| wouldn't be caught dead in it.” 

Do these sound familiar? Your wife is not 
alone. It is hard to convince some women 
what sense the VW Station Wagon makes. 

Its chunky shape, for instance, allows it to 
hold more than the biggest conventional 
wagon. (Yet it is a good four feet shorter, 
and a lot less exasperating to park.) 

She might like the easy way it loads. The 
side doors give her almost 16 sq. ft. for big 
supermarket bags, a baby carriage, etc. 


The Volkswagen Station Wagon does not 
have to take anything lying down. She can 
cart home an antique chest, standing up. Or 
delicate trees from the nursery. (Wide things, 
too. It will hold an open playpen.) 

She can comfortably pack in eight or more 
Scouts, with all their cook-out gear. 

She can give the family some extra sun on 
the way to the beach. (Why no other station 
wagon has a sun-roof is a mystery.) 

Even if the traffic is bumper to bumper on 
hot days, she will not have to worry about 


the radiator boiling over. There is no radia- 
tor, no water. (The Volkswagen engine is air 
cooled.) 

She may get a kick out of beeping to the 
other women who drive VW Station Wagons. 
(They have a kind of private club.) 

Or maybe she likes to see where she is 
going. (The VW wagon has incredible visi- 
bility on hills and curves.) 

If these facts don't convince her, 
why not give up gracefully. 
(For this year, anyway.) 
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AUGUST CovEeR. Holiday’s Art Director Frank Zachary and Art Editor Louis Glessmann 
have designed an August cover that expresses the issue’s theme— Midsummer in the Sun. 
Grouped in a dazzling sun are some summer pastimes drawn from the August contents: 
picnicking is represented by the Berkshire scene at the upper left; light reading, by the 
Bemelmans drawing from Madeline in London in the center; sight-seeing, by the Milan 
Cathedral on the right; and sun-and-sea-bathing, by the Biarritz beach tents at lower left. 


NEXT MONTH. The September issue inaugurates the amazing story of one of Europe’s 
great families—the Rothschilds; it’s by Frederic Morton. Jack Schaefer isolates the special 
flavor of Denver, John D. Weaver leads us on a pleasurable amble through the California 
Wine Country and William Manchester writes a forthright history of the Spanish- 
American War. Also in September: Lapland, by Hamilton Basso; The Little Wonder 
Restaurants of France, by James Cerruti; and Off-Broadway Theater, by Alex Atkinson. 
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CHANGING YOUR ADDRESS? 
Don't Forget Holiday 

The Post Office will not forward copies and we 
cannot send duplicates of copies that go astray. 
SO PLEASE... at least one month before the 
first issue to go to the new address, send us 
your new address and, if possible, an address 
label from a back copy. If label isn't available 
send new and old address to: 

HOLIDAY 

Independence Square, Philadelphia 5, Pa. 
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World’s largest gold 
nugget was found in: 


0) Canada OU.S. 


Weighing in at 2,520 ounces, the 
world’s largest gold nugget was 
found in Australia in 1869. If you’re 
thinking of prospecting ‘‘down 
under,” carry your travel funds in 
First National Bank of Chicago 
Travelers Checks. They’re safe: 
only you can cash them! 


0 Australia 


World’s longest river is in: 
CN. America 0 Africa 0 S. America 


The African continent’s Nile River, 
the world’s longest, travels 4,145 
miles. On your long journeys, carry 
The First National Bank of Chicago 
Travelers Checks. Each denomina- 
tion ($10, $20, $50, $100) is a 
different color for cashing ease. 


The Quetzal is a currency 
unit in: 


0) Guatemala OO Chile OO Brazil 


Exchange your First National Bank 
of Chicago Travelers Checks for 
Quetzals in Guatemala. You'll find 
they’re accepted gladly there—or 
anywhere! Ask forthematyourbank. 


The 
First National Bank 
of Chicago 
Travelers Checks 





For All Business and 
Vacation Travel 





MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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BEDSIDE 
BOON 


abrim with your favorite beverage, 
beckons invitingly through the night. 
Your new THERMOS brand Pitcher Set 
(with tray and covered cup holder) 
keeps liquids iced or steaming in its 
vacuum-insulated interior of durable 
Stronglas™. Decorator colors. You’ll 
find a THERMOS brand Pitcher Set de- 
lights a bride, your mother, dear friend, 
convalescent ... and you. 


GIVE SOMETHING 


SMART THERMOS. 


THE AMERICAN THERMOS PRODUCTS COMPANY 
NORWICH, CONNECTICUT 
Subsidiary of King-Seeley Thermos Co. 





SKI ALL SUMMER 





Join the world’s top skiers at this 
cosmopolitan resort high in the 
beautiful Chilean Andes. Season 
June to October, with perfect pow- 
der, famous 4-mile run, and exciting 
slopes and trails for both novice 
and pro. Ski School directed by 
Othmar Schneider. Jet flights New 
York-Santiago, 12 hours. Also, air 
service from Miami and west coast. 
See your travel agent or N. Y. Reserva- 


tion Office, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20, N. Y. Telephone: PLaza 7-0997. 


PORTILLO 


CHILE 

















AIR TRAVELERS To Foreign Destinations 





SAVE to 50% TAX-FREE 
gus ton Lied nce © CIGARETTES, 
weighed as bagmaae, Koon CIGARS, and 
T WA and PAA Terminals. PER FUMES 


For details, write, call or visit: 


WORLD TOBACCO CO., INC. 
New York International Alert 











30, N.Y. OF 6-5273 commend 








Kitchen Chorus 


Mr. Fadiman, I love you. I have just 
read your Party of One (June HOLIDAY) 
on the chores of housewifery and con- 
sider it an honest-to-God tour de force. 
For nineteen years now, girl and hag, I 
have labored in the vineyards of mat- 
rimony, and no matter what I try (soft 
music, other-worldly thought, Art Link- 
letter, autosuggestion) | still loathe it. 
As far as I can figure, washing, cook- 
ing, ironing, mending, waxing, swab- 
bing, deodorizing and scouring are 
merely part of the price I’m paying for 
the privilege of having a wonderful 
husband and two fine youngsters. 

Frequently I console myself with the 
thought that I cagily avoided marriage 
until I was twenty-five, and that I had 
one hell of a time before it set in like 
gangrene. As I cheerily wipe oui the 
toilet, I recall, tenderly, the Merry Go 
Round Bar in the old Copley Plaza, 
and the singing of Maxine Sullivan on 
the Ritz Roof. As I sponge the spot 
where my child threw up that extra, and 
forbidden, popsicle, | recall the lovely 
sails off Gibson Island, and the view of 
Dartmouth from the Hanover Inn. As 
I hunt for lost scissors, misplaced 
Scotch tape, the mate to a white sock, 
the water bill, | dream of the Green 
Spring Valley Hunt Club, and the eve- 
ning of the harpsichord concert at the 
Governor’s Palace in Williamsburg. As 
I pick up the thrown-down petticoat, 
the torn comic book, the bubble-gum 
wrapper, and yesterday’s missing arith- 
metic paper, | recall the blue of the 
Gulf of Mexico, the winters in Florida, 
and the summers in Vermont. As I 
write checks and write checks for the 
upkeep of my rookery, | hear, yet, the 
music of Hal Kemp, and taste, yet, 
the bright red burgundy, and smell, yet, 
the musty and fragrant boxwood the 
night of the Commencement Ball at 
William and Mary. 

However, being a housewife has its 
educational side, you know. I have 
learned to extract a fine needle stuck in 
the garbage disposal; I have learned to 
paint (walls, not portraits) with great 
skill; | steer a power mower with neat- 
ness and accuracy; | iron oxford-cloth 
shirts better than any laundry. I have 
also learned how to worry—about 
schools, boys (I have daughters), going 
steady, fast automobiles, and too much 
liberalism in government. | worry so 
good that my tense nerves send me to 
the doctor who says, ha ha, that I have 
cabin fever. This is plainly true, be- 
cause the minute my name is written 
on a hotel registration card, my nerves 
disappear. Interesting, is it not? 

Well, as I said, Mr. Fadiman you are 
a nice man. However, since | am a 
woman without gratitude, | must add 
that since you men got us into this 
mess, you ought to find some way to 
get us out of it. 

MRS. RAYMOND BRICE 
Pittsburgh 


Dear, dear Mr. Fadiman, | adore 
you. Someone ought to erect a monu- 
ment in your honor—the one man who 
understands the condition of woman 


at home. 
LAURA BAKERO 


Huntington Station 
Long Island, N.Y. 





LETTERS 


HOLIDAY / 


If people really used their heads 
(women in particular) and could see 
what sort of unsatisfying, repetitious, 
monotonous slavery they bind them- 
selves to in the marriage contract, there 
would be few marriages and absolutely 
no birth-control problem on the face 


of the earth. 
JAYNE DE LA HUERGA 


Skokie, Ill. 


May I be so intrepid as to remind 
Professor Goldman that in brooding 
about History, he has neglected to 
mention that whatever else she may be, 


Clio is a woman? . 
JILL B. CLASTER 


Lexington, Ky. 


After discovering our five dear little 
children had thrown mud balls at the 
clean sheets on the line (they claimed 
they’d invented a new game of darts) 
I rushed into the living room to read 
your article in the new HoLipay. All I 
can say—with tears in my eyes—is 


huzza huzza! . me 
KATHLEEN RANDALL 


All American Slave Girl 
Laramie, Wyo, 


No Dilemma? 


With regard to Santa Barbara: Di- 
lemma in Paradise (June Ho .ipay): 
When we want articles on sociology, 
we can read magazines and books that 
have built reputations in this field. 

G. B. LARSON 
Los Angeles 


Congratulations to you for your 
courage and to John Weaver for his 
intelligent and highly accurate report- 
ing. In presenting the situation in Santa 
Barbara with all its unhappy (and un- 
wholesome) implications, you went 
*way, ‘way out on a very shaky limb— 
which, in these degenerate and gutless 
days, you don’t find too many publica- 
tions and publishers prepared to do. 
You, I’m sure, are well aware of the 
(unwritten) XIth Commandment: 
“Leave us not do anything which could 
conceivably antagonize any pressure 
group.” 

Nonetheless, you went ahead and 
did it. As a result, you have won the 
increased admiration and respect of 
your humble servant and at last count, 
some forty-three of my like-minded 
friends. : 

RICHARD WEIL 
North Hollywood 


In your piece on Santa Barbara, it 
looks like Tom Storke got a hold on 
your man and had him follow the party 
line. People here don’t think much of 
his paper or what he stands for. The 
Birch Society had no place in HOLIDAY. 

F, TUEBER 
Santa Barbara 


God pity Mr. Storke for being so 


full of hate. ais 
ALBERT E. SHAW 


Santa Barbara 


Since his editorial against the con- 
servative John Birch Society, we have 
been waiting for Mr. Storke to come 
out as strongly against Communism. 

VIRGINIA WILCOX 
Santa Barbara 
Continued on Page 6 
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French cuisine. 
Famous for Duckling 
a la Belasco, Crepes 
Suzette, fine wines. 





Open daily 5 p.m. 
Sunday 4 p.m. 


? 
1260 N. Dearborn oO 
PARK DEARBORN HOTEL 








STATE STREET 
The Restaurant Landmark of 
ALBANY, NEW YORK 











NEW ROUTES TO OLD 
MEXICO 


by sea level or mountain highways 
through the Magic Valley of ‘Texas in 
the Lower Rio Grande . . . a fine 
vacation place itself. 


FRE INFORMATION KIT 


WRITE TO: DEPT. H., 
VALLEY CHAMBER 


WESLACO, TEXAS 


‘en’ SLEEP! 
RESTFUL @,; 
SHUT OUT DISTURBING NOISES! 
use FLenatTsS 
Anti-Noise EAR STOPPLES 
Easy to use. Comfortable. Recommended b 


doctors. Used by thousands, for the past 3 
years! Trial box of 1 pr. 40¢ ppd. 


IDEAL FOR SWIMMING! rs 


SHUT OUT DISTURBING LIGHT! 
ve FLENTS LIGHT SHIELDS 
Shuts out light, completely! Nap 
anytime, anywhere. 

Black Sateen $1.50 ppd. 


At Drug or Dept. stores — or send check or MO. to 


FLENTS PRODUCTS COMPANY, Inc., <a H 
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103 Park Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 











New recipes for Garlic Dressings 
no one can buy 


with this GOOD SEASONS MIX 


fresh variations made 


Good Seasons Garlic Dressing. Light and fresh, with 
an herb-spice base and a gentle flavor of garlic. A French 
type of dressing! Takes seconds to mix. Easy directions are 
on the Good Seasons envelope. You combine your favorite 
oil, vinegar and a little water with the Mix. The water, or 4 
substitute liquid, makes the blend smoother. You can use 
many substitutes —see delicious suggestions below. 


t. Substitute honey for 


| 
on (Oh on Sl oe os ae es 


Honey-Garlic Dressing for Frui 
the water when making Good Seasons 
with a hint of sweetness, an undertone of s 


Zippy Garlic-Chive Dressing- Substitute one table- 
spoon of Worcestershire sauce for one tablespoon of water. 
At final shaking, add 2 tablespoons of finely chopped chives 
or onion. Flavorful pickup for greens, vegetable or seafood 
salads. Omit the chives sometime and use the dressing on 


this bright new salad: greens, slivers, Bermu a 
onion rings; and sliced black olives (buy them pitted). 


Garlic-Dill Dressing for Potato Salads. Use sour 
cream or mayonnaise instead of water. Last touch: 1 tea- 
spoon of dill weed or seed. Moisten cooked, unsalted pota- 
toes with dressing to taste. So easy —nothing else is needed! 
A savory dressing for slaw, tuna salad, and all greens, too. 


Jet the new Good Seasons cruet, with measurements 
here you buy the 8 Mixes: Italian, Classic, 

Cheese - ic, Onion, Bleu Cheese, Exotic Herbs, p 

Garlic, rench. 


=» 


, 


peal \\ 4 WEY 
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Recipes rec ommended by General Foods Kitchens 
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RCESTER 


ACADEMY " 183% 


Boys prepared to meet increasingly difficult col- 
lege entrance requirements. any graduates 
enter engineering and scientific schools. Grades 8-12. Pref- 
erence _— to younger students as college pressure re- 
quires thorough preparation. A few openings in ninth and 
tenth grades only. National enrollment. Teams in all 
sports. Gym., swimming pool, track. Activities. 
William S. S. Piper, Jr., Headmaster 
111 Providence Str Worcester, Mass. 








BARRINGTON SCHOOL 
Boys’ Preparatory School 
Grades 7-12 and Post Graduate 
Excellent college preparatory school in 
lovely Berkshires. Also General Course, 
maior sports, fine facilities, remedial read- 

ing, small classes. 
Directer of Admissions, Box 210D 
Great Barrington, Mass. NYC Telephone Circle 5-0240 














New York Military Academy 


mind, body, cha 's Youth for tomorrow's world by building 
mind. ag # a. R.O.T.C. Graduates 
all <m A $80 Canales Band scholar- 
ships. Grades C12 P.G. Est. 1889. Catal 

69 Ac ademy 





Ave., Guneait-enthedeen, New York 





Manlius 

Founded 1869. Bor haze. Accredited. Grades 7-12. Complete 

college Reparation. OTC. Highest U.S. Army rating for 
5 8. 126-acre campus. Developmental reading. In- 

dividual attention. Sports. Band. Summer session. Catalog. 


bert A. Weekes, The Manlius School, Maniius, N.Y. 








Warren School 

Where boys over 13 with educational problems can learn 
how to concentrate, » fain, confidence and make up lost time. 
pe an preparation, Individual and remedial programs. Ac- 
celeration. Beautiful campus. Nr. Princeton, Phila., N.Y.C. 
Philip Lincoin Garland, Dir., Box 750, Chester, New Jersey 





Admiral Farragut Academy 

Fully accredited college preparetery. Toms River, New 

i sey; St. Petersburg, Florida. Naval training. Also Jr. 
hool in Fla. Testing, guidance for college and_career 

Sports, boats, bands. Susamer camp and school. Catalog. 

Admiral Farragut Academy, Box D, Toms River, New Jersey 





Howe Military School 
Academic training . | env t. A 
pee Preparatory ness. Potential Achievement vrs 
ng gives individual’ Any Jr. school. Sr. ROTC. Sports. A 
tivities. New dorms, Episcopal. Est. 1884. Catelon, 
Burret? B. Bouton, M.A., 881 Academy Place, Howe, Ind. 
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FORK UNION 


yx Our ONE SUBJECT PLAN of study in Up- 

per School ( ne amen Fae 
* roll 50% concentration. Fully 
accredited. ROTC h highest rating. 17 mod- 
= Levocage | 2 completely equipped gyms, 
*2 nt health Ronen 
Junior 8 School (grades 5-8) has at “ 
r 


= 
buil ™, lousemother: 
* year. rterd For SNe § SUBJECT PLAN booklet 


* and catal 
Dr. J.C. Wichor Bes 18, Fork Union, Va. 
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STAUNTON 


-M 
MILITARY ACADEMY 
— In Beautiful Shenandoah Valley. 
Thorough college preparation; 
fully accredited. Individual guid- 
7 ance. Band. All sports. 2 gyms. 
-* 
-* 








Pool. Fine health record. Fire- 
proof buildings. Separate Junior 
owt _ Catalog write Supt. 
x Y¥8, ROTC. BY 

Basic COURSE R 
U.S. ARMY fNSTRUGTORS. 


Augusta Military Academy 
“The Plenty School.” Distinguished ROTC school in 
—— alley. Jr. & Sr. Divisions. Boys 8-20. Ac- 
ad) graduates in leading colleges. All sports— I, 
m. “4 Family owned since 1742. Rate $1300. 


y 
eins Gen. C. S. Roller, Box D, Ft. Defience, Virginia 


ST. JOHN’S 


MILITARY ACADEMY 
Where boys become self-confident men. 
Accredited college preparation under 
the famous St. John’s System. Grades 
7-12. Inspired teaching. Small classes, 
individual attention. Reading Clinic. 
ROTC. Fireproof dorms, hospital, 
chapel. All sports, including crew. 
Summer Camp. 77th year. Catalog. 


Dir. of Admissions, Box 781, Delafield, Wisconsin 
Northwestern Military & Naval Acad. 


Episcopal-related college prep, military school. Lake shore 
=. Est. 1888. Accredited. Small classes. College 
mter. Expert guidance toward proper college 

choice. ROTC. All sports. New gym. Catalogs. 
78 S. Lake Shore Road, Lake Geneva, Wisconsin 


Founded 1860 

















Missouri Military Acad. & Separate Jr. 
School 73rd yr. Gr. 5-12. Fully accredited. E ssentially 

college prep. Sr. ROTC. Friendly, inspiring 
teachers. Small classes. Strong guidance program All sports 
Riding. Golf. 30-acre lake. 5 athletic fields, 226-acre cam- 
pus. Cat. Col. C. R. Stribling, 881 Main St., Mexico, Mo. 





Roosevelt Military Academy 
** Builders of Men.’ Be apm ay | nd college prep. Stresses 
fundamentals; how-to-study. Fully accredited: Career 
Guidance; small classes; free gutoring: hae sports; band; 
riding. Moderate rate. Grades 7-12. gz: 

Colonel Gien H. Milliken, ~ H, Aledo, Ill. 
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Judson School in Arizona 

A coed ranch school. Grades 1-12 (boarding 5-12). Health- 

ful, warm, dry climate. Small classes. C ollege Preparatory. 

Accredited. Riding included in tuition. Tennis, swimming, 

pack trips, fishing, rodeos, riflery, music. 33rd yr. Catalog. 
David H. Wick, Head Sut Genttiidin Bed 


Cambridge School of Weston, Mass. 
Coed. Grades 9-12. College preparatory. Music, art, 
dramatics, sports. Self-government & all around develop- 
ment emphasized. 140-acre campus 10 miles from historic 
Boston. Also Summer School and drama workshop. Catalog: 
M. A. Cheek, Jr., Georgian Rd., Weston 93, Mass. 














Kemper Hall 

) age girls mental, spiritual, social and physical training 
gracious, successful living. College reperatet ak 

High. Fine Gy hei alg Ceramics. Small classes, Rid 

——. hoc ot ete. 9ist Yr. Under pony "s 

Sisters of St. Mary (Episcopal). Write Box H, Kenosha, Wis. 





Newport School for Girls 

Prepares for leading colleges. Superior staff. Classes of 

4 to 10. Study an treated Grades 8 Lene TRS 12. 

Enrollment limited. rts. E uipment Met et] 

Catalog. New York Cy Ran. 220 £ Oth St., TE 8-0948. 
Newport, Rhode Island 


Oak Grove, A Friends’ School for Girls 
Emphasizes Pre eration for fo a and Gracious, Pur- 
— a paving. use, Art, Speech. Grades 7-12. Inter- 
natio Ridin, luded. Trails and Indoor 
ring. Winter Sports. Beautiful new fireproof Quadrangle. 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert Owen, Box 128, Vassalboro, Maine 
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Glamorous, “prestige career in the air and at ter- 
. Me *‘s—earn good salaries... rapid 
advancement. 
GRACE DOWNS approved. methods are rapid, 
courses for begin- 
ners, or advanced. Preasent supervised dormitories. 
GRACE DOWNS graduates are in demand! Free Place- 
ment. Free brochure HS3. New session starts Sep- 
tember 19th. 


(licensed by N.Y. Department of Education.) 














Mary Pogue School, Inc. 

For retarded girls and boys from 9 need 
wee a? Py and teaching for indefinite ye 
oun 


75 Geneva Road, Wheaton, Illinois (near Chicago) 





Fenster Ranch Schoo!l—Tucson 

Fully accredited, nationally known ranch school for boys 

and girls. Grades 1-12. Colle ge preparatory. Superior facil- 

ities and staff. Riding, swimming, other activities in warm, 

dry climate. For catalog write Mr. G. E. Fenster, Director, 
Fenster Ranch School, Box 6230, Tucson, Arizona 


An Academic Year in Paris 

For college age men and women. Each student’s program 
individually designed. Includes courses at the Sorbonne. 
Language fiuency assured. Students live with French fam- 
ilies. Amer. direction. Bklt. in L. Holmes, Academic 
Year Abroad, Inc., 225 East 46 St., New York 17. PL 2-2734 


College 
University of Tampa 


4-yr. Liberal Arts with notable faculty (over 40% are 
ak '3). Fully accredited, offering majors in 18 fields. 
Beautifull situated i in Florida's prosperous industrial cen- 
ter. Ample work opportunities. For literature address 


of Admissions, Dept. H, Tampa 6, Fia. 
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HOLIDAY’S 1961 REPRINT DIRECTORY 
OF SCHOOL & CAMP ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Again in 1961, Holiday is offering the popu- 
lar, informative direc ‘ory of its school and 
camp advertisers. In its pages you'll find the 
latest announcements of colleges, camps, 
schools and home study programs... an 
invaluable guide to outstanding educa- 
tional and recreational facilities for chil- 
dren and adults. 


Write for your copy—it’s Free 
HOLIDAY SCHOOL & CAMP DIRECTORY 
Special Advertising Sections 
Holiday Magazine 
380 Madison Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 














Continued from Page 4 
How about giving the Birch Society 


equaf space? 
RUTH A. ENDICOTT 


Van Nuys, Calif. 


John Weaver's article was penetrating 
and perceptive. As an officer of the 
Fund for the Republic, | have found 
most Santa Barbarans to be open- 
minded and hospitable people. Mem- 
bers of the Birch Society are active 
letter-writers, but are a small minority 
here as elsewhere in the country. 

FRANK K. KELLY 

Vice President 

Fund for the Republic 
Santa Barbara 


Your article reminded me of hearts 
and flowers, candlelight and wine. It 
had all the features of an old-fashioned 
melodrama with the hero and the vil- 
lain. It was nauseating. 

W. J. KUCERA, M.D. 
Santa Barbara 


I would like to commend you for 
publishing the article on Santa Barbara 
and the John Birch Society. It is a sad 
commentary on this nation’s mass 
media that so few editors have the 
courage to tell the truth about this 


organization. 
WHITMAN CHAMBERS 


North Hollywood 


Interpretive Dancing 


What a Gelight to open June HOLIDAY 
and linger over memories of Cornwall 
(The Magic of Cornwail). 

What a shock to see, on page 61, a 
picture of some dancers who were sup- 
posed to be the Furry dancers of Hels- 
ton. The picture was taken on Newquay 
promenade near the theater. In the 
immediate background is the rock out- 
crop known to all residents as “the 
island’’; the distant cliffs are those of 
Padstow, Tintagel and King Arthur’s 
Steps. 

Helston, some forty miles or so to 
the south, does indeed have Furry 
Dance Day when the energetic towns- 
folk and even more energetic visitors— 
many in fancy costumes, but very few 
with top hat and tails—dance from 
dawn until midnight or exhaustion 
overcomes them. In and around the 
houses, stores and hotels, up and down 
the street the dancers go, those pausing 
for breath eagerly replaced by those 
refreshed. 

The dance itself is a legacy from 
pagan times when the people, disguised 
in weird costumes, ran around their 
villages shouting and banging drums to 
frighten away the demons of winter. 
This developed during the day into a 
celebration to welcome spring with its 
attendant blessings. These traditional 
dances are still seen in many places. 
In many European and Slavic towns 
and villages there is an annual spring 
parade with costumes, bells, trumpets, 
anything in fact that could be con- 
sidered devil-frightening. 

B. K. JACKSON 
Manchester, Tenn. 


Journey, Firsthand 


Please convey to Messrs. Basso and 
Stage my congratulations on this most 
impressive and factual Journey to 


Scandinavia (May, June HOoLipay), a 
feature which made the heart of a 
dedicated Viking boil with pride and 
joy. 

VICTOR BORGE 
Southbury, Conn, 


I was very interested to read Hamil- 
ton Basso’s articles and agreed with 
him on so many things. What I really 
am writing about is the briefcase which 
Mr. Basso mentions several times. I 
noticed numerous people with brief- 
cases, too, and was puzzled as they 
just dicn’t look the “businessman” 
type. One day my curiosity was finally 
rewarded. I took a ferry across a fiord 
and as the water was rough, the waves 
lashed in and my shoes and socks were 
soaked. On the other side, we had to 
ride the bus for nearly three hours so I 
took off my socks to dry them, then 
sat on my feet which were freezing cold. 
We were on the back seat which held 
five people, one a man who eyed me 
smilingly. He brought out from his 
briefcase a pair of long woolen hand- 
knitted men’s socks and handed them 
to me, muttering in Norwegian and 
pointing to my feet. I put on the socks 
and had warm feet for the rest of the 
journey. He also brought out some 
sandwiches which we enjoyed. 

M. C. ROWLAND 
New Orleans 


Hungarian Rhapsody 


I thoroughly enjoyed The Gypsy 
Code (June HOo.ipay). I am _ not 
Romanichal or even dias, but strictly a 
gajo. | grew up in Homestead, Penn- 
sylvania, of Hungarian parents, several 
miles from Braddock, Pennsylvania, 
where there is a sizable settlement of 
Hungarian gypsies. I started playing 
the violin when I was six and as a child 
spent many hours playing with them. 
About fourteen years ago, I decided to 
become a “gypsy prima.” | broke into 
the business in Detroit after having 
spent weeks of nerve-taxing work 
coached by several well-known gypsies, 
and was privileged to have worked 
with some of the best in the business. 
The music the general public thinks of 

s “gypsy” is folk music of Russia, 
Hungary, Romania, Austria, Greece, 
etc. Even French and Italian music is a 
must in every gypsy’s repertoire. The 
only person who came close to the 
truth was Sarasata, who titled his 
pyrotechnical masterpiece made up of 
Hungarian folk tunes Zigeunerweisen 
or “in the style of the gypsy.” 

I gave up the roaming life several 
years ago, but at times my feet get 
itchy and I long for my gypsy friends 
and wish that I could be playing 
“Romany” tunes for the misinformed 


gajos. 
MRS, JULIE M. MELMAN 


Pittsburgh 


U.N. Series 

Peter Lyon’s well written account 
about the World Bank (A World of 
Money, May Ho ipay) does much to 
encourage wider interest in our work. 

I appreciate your fine coverage. 
EUGENE R. BLACK 
President 
International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development 
Washington 





Address correspondence for this department to Letters to the Editors, HOLIDAY; 
Independence Square, Phila. 5, Pa. No anonymous letter will be considered. 
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...crafted with the exquisite de- 
tail of a fine watch, its superior 
performance will complement 


your good taste and the professional-looking movies you take will reflect 
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the perfection of optics found only in Wollensak Electric Eye-Matic Power- 


: | Zoome Cameras. The ultra-fast Raptar F/1.8 focusing mount lens zooms 





' | from normal to wide angle or telephoto at the touch of a button, giving 





' | you dramatic, professional results. Electric Eye automatically measures 


| light and sets correct exposure...extra-large 






' | coupled viewfinder shows scenes exactly as 


filmed. At your Wollensak dealers now! 


A Subsidiary of 
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... WHERE RESEARCH IS THE KEY TO TOMORROW 
CHICAGO 16, ILLINOIS 







The Wollensak ‘‘AZ-818”" Self-Threading 
Zoom Projector threads the film and 
shows movies automatically! 
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by William Golding 


Clifton Fadiman introduces a brilliant 
newcomer to PARTY OF ONE: “In the van- 
guard literary circles of his native Eng- 
land William Golding is currently the 
subject of much lively and controversial 
conversation. Among us, although his 
best novel, LORD OF THE FLIES, was suffi- 
ciently successful to achieve paperback 
republication and is now being made into 
a movie, he is as yet relatively little 
known. Born in 1911, he studied first 
science, then literature at Brasenose 
College, Oxford; served as a naval offi- 
cer during the war; and has since then 
devoted himself mainly to teaching and 
writing. He has four novels to his credit: 
LORD OF THE FLIES (1954); THE TWO 
DEATHS OF CHRISTOPHER MARTIN (1956); 
THE INHERITORS (1955); and his latest, 
FREE FALL, a Kafkan study of human 
misery. These are all extraordinarily 
original in technique, mythlike in their 
ambiguity of meaning, and rather cheer- 
less in their general view of life. 

“Mr. Golding’s pervasive themes seem 
to be two: the experience of alienation, 
however caused; and the mutations of 
sin and evil in man’s soul. To many 
critics the slope of his mind suggests a 
kinship with the French existentialist 
writers. But essentially he is his own 
man and each of his books stands alone. 
Indeed he has himself declared that he 
sees no point in writing two books that 
are like each other. I believe that the 
curious and rather troubling essay that 
follows is the first of Mr. Golding’s 
shorter writings to appear in any Amer- 
ican magazine. It is with pleasure that I 
introduce this singular and uncom- 
promising mind to PARTY OF ONE readers.” 


The Thinker: 
Thought can take 


some odd turns 


PARTY OF 


ONE 


Thinking as a Hobby: The game can be fun, but, the author 


discovered, it can also get dangerously out of hand 


@ While I was still a boy, I came to the 
conclusion that there were three grades 
of thinking; and since I was later to 
claim thinking as my hobby, I came to 
an even stranger conclusion—namely, 
that I myself could not think at all. 

I must have been an unsatisfactory 
child for grownups to deal with. I 
remember how incomprehensible they 
appeared to me at first, but not, of 
course, how I appeared to them. It was 
the headmaster of my grammar school 
who first brought the subject of think- 
ing before me—though neither in the 
way, nor with the result he intended. 
He had some statuettes in his study. 
They stood on a high cupboard behind 
his desk. One was a lady wearing 
nothing but a bath towel. She seemed 
frozen in an eternal panic lest the bath 
towel slip down any farther; and since 
she had no arms, she was in an un- 
fortunate position to pull the towel up 
again. Next to her, crouched the statu- 
ette of a leopard, ready to spring down 
at the top drawer of a filing cabinet 
labeled A-AH. My innocence inter- 
preted this as the victim's last, despair- 
ing cry. Beyond the leopard was a 
naked, muscular gentleman, who sat, 
looking down, with his chin on his fist 
and his elbow on his knee. He seemed 
utterly miserable. 

Some time later, I learned about these 
statuettes. The headmaster had placed 
them where they would face delinquent 
children, because they symbolized to 
him the whole of life. The naked lady 
was the Venus of Milo. She was Love. 
She was not worried about the towel. 
She was just busy being beautiful. The 
leopard was Nature, and he was being 
natural. Thenaked, muscular gentleman 
was not miserable. He was Rodin’s 
Thinker, an image of pure thought. It is 
easy to buy small plaster models of 
what you think life is like. 





DRAWING BY ARNOLD ROTH 


HOLIDAY 





AUGUST 


I had better explain that I was a 
frequent visitor to the headmaster’s 
study, because of the latest thing I had 
done or left undone. As we now say, I 
was not integrated. I was, if anything, 
disintegrated; and I was puzzled. 
Grownups never made sense. When- 
ever I found myself in a penal position 
before the headmaster’s desk, with the 
statuettes glimmering whitely above 
him, I would sink my head, clasp my 
hands behind my back and writhe one 
shoe over the other. 

The headmaster would look opaquely 
at me, through flashing spectacles. 

“What are we going to do with 
you?” 

Well, what were they going to do 
with me? I would writhe my shoe some 
more and stare down at the worn rug. 

“Look up, boy! Can’t you look up?” 

Then I would look up at the cup- 
board, where the naked lady was frozen 
in her panic and the muscular gentle- 
man contemplated the hindquarters of 
the leopard in endless gloom. I had 
nothing to say to the headmaster. His 
spectacles caught the light so that you 
could see nothing human behind them. 
There was no possibility of communi- 
cation. 

“Don’t you ever think at all?” 

No, I didn’t think, wasn’t thinking, 
couldn’t think—I was simply waiting 
in anguish for the interview to stop. 

“Then you'd better learn—hadn’t 
you?” 

On one occasion the headmaster 
leaped to his feet, reached up and 
plonked Rodin’s masterpiece on the 
desk before me. 

“That’s what a man looks like when 
he’s really thinking.” 

I surveyed the gentleman without 
interest or comprehension. 

“Go back to your class.” 

Continued on Page 10 

















How much is a child’s comfort worth? 


On hot, humid nights, cool comfort for a child is almost 
priceless. And for her family, too. 

Yet surprisingly enough, only $900 will add Carrier cen- 
tral cooling to the adequate forced air heating system of an 
average three-bedroom home. 

Does $900 sound low? It is. Carrier residential air con- 
ditioning is one of the few quality products that have come 
down in price in recent years. Today summer comfort is 
within reach of millions of home-owners. 

But comfort is only part of the story. Everyone eats 
better. There are fewer allergy reactions. Rooms stay 


cleaner. Entertaining is easier. And you’ll get more for 
your house if someday you decide to sell. 

Carrier central air conditioning systems are in more 
homes today than any other make. Your nearby Carrier 
dealer can give you the exact cost. He’s listed in the Yellow 
Pages of your telephone directory. Carrier Air Conditioning 
Company, Syracuse, New York. 


Air Conditioning Company 





Continued from Page 8 

Clearly there was something missing in 
me. Nature had endowed the rest of the hu- 
man race with a sixth sense and left me out. 
This must be so, I mused, on my way back 
to the class, since whether I had broken a 
window, or failed to remember Boyle’s Law, 


me one, adult answer: “Why can’t you 
think?” 

As I saw the case, I had broken the window 
because I had tried to hit Jack Arney with a 
cricket ball and missed him; I could not re- 
member Boyle’s Law because I had never 
bothered to learn it; and I was late for school 
because I preferred looking over the bridge 


into the river. In fact, | was wicked. Were my 
teachers, perhaps, so good that they could 
not understand the depths of my depravity? 
Were they clear, untormented people who 
could direct their every action by this mys- 
terious business of thinking? The whole thing 
was incomprehensible. In my earlier years, I 
found even the statuette of the Thinker 


or been late for school, my teachers produced 








How young does tradition begin? 

It begins when young eyes and fingers and hearts begin to see and touch and feel. It grows when a little girl plays 
“make-believe mother” with her dolls. It’s in a scent of a lovingly-kept linen closet... the petal caress of a Wamsutta 
sheet. You’ll find the Wamsutta tradition of quality and unexcelled luxury never more beautifully expressed than in 
the garden-sweet pattern of Nosegay, shown above... color-matched in towels and solid-color pastel Blossom Tones. 
Other Wamsutta SUPERCALE® sheets and cases and HERITAGE towels at very special prices during August. 


Available at the finest stores everywhere. WAMSUTTA MILLS, 1430 Broadway, New York 18, N. Y. 





Also look for WAMSUTTA Babycale® crib sheets, bedspreads, mattress pads and covers, ticking, and fashion fabrics for men, women and children. 








confusing. I did not believe any of 
my teachers were naked, ever. 
Like someone born deaf, but bit- 
terly determined to find out about 
sound, I watched my teachers to 
find out about thought. 

There was Mr. Houghton. He 
was always telling me to think. 
With a modest satisfaction, he 
would tell me that he had thought 
a bit himself. Then why did he 
spend so much time drinking? Or 
was there more sense in drinking 
than there appeared to be? But if 
not, and if drinking were in fact 
ruinous to health—and Mr. 
Houghton was ruined, there was 
no doubt about that—why was he 
always talking about the clean life 
and the virtues of fresh air? He 
would spread his arms wide with 
the action of a man who ha- 
bitually spent his time striding 
along mountain ridges. 

“Open air does me good, 
boys—I know it!” 

Sometimes, exalted by his own 
oratory, he would leap from his 
desk and hustle us outside into a 
hideous wind. 

“Now, boys! Deep breaths! 
Feel it right down inside you— 
huge draughts of God’s good air!” 

He would stand before us, re- 
joicing in his perfect health, an 
open-air man. He would put his 
hands on his waist and take a tre- 
mendous breath. You could hear 
the wind, trapped in the cavern of 
his chest and struggling with all 
the unnatural impediments. His 
body would reel with shock and 
his ruined face go white at the un- 
accustomed visitation. He would 
stagger back to his desk and col- 
lapse there, useless for the rest of 
the morning. 

Mr. Houghton was given to 
high-minded monologues about 
the good life, sexless and full of 
duty. Yet in the middle of one of 
these monologues, if a girl passed 
the window, tapping along on her 
neat little feet, he would interrupt 
his discourse, his neck would turn 
of itself and he would watch her 
out of sight. In this instance, he 
seemed to me ruled not by 
thought but by an invisible and 
irresistible spring in his nape. 

His neck was an object of great 
interest to me. Normally it 
bulged a bit over his collar. But 
Mr. Houghton had fought in the 
First World War alongside both 
Americans and French, and had 
come—by who knows what il- 
logic ?—to a settled detestation of 
both countries. If either country 
happened to be prominent in cur- 
rent affairs, no argument could 
make Mr. Houghton think well of 
it. He would bang the desk, his 
neck would bulge still further and 
go red. “You can say what you 
like,” he would cry, “but I’ve 
thought about this—and I know 
what I think!” 

Mr. Houghton thought with 
his neck. 
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There was Miss Parsons. She assured 
ys that her dearest wish was our wel- 
fare, but 1 knew even then, with the 
mysterious clairvoyance of childhood, 
that what she wanted most was the 
husband she never got. There was Mr. 
Hands—and so on. 

I have dealt at length with my 
teachers because this was my intro- 
duction to the nature of what is com- 
monly called thought. Through them I 
discovered that thought is often full of 
unconscious prejudice, ignorance and 
hypocrisy. It will lecture on disinter- 
ested purity while its neck is being 
remorselessly twisted toward a skirt. 
Technically, it is about as proficient as 
most businessmen’s golf, as honest as 
most politicians’ intentions, or— to 
come near my Own preoccupation—as 
coherent as most books that get written. 
It is what I came to call grade-three 
thinking, though more properly, it is 
feeling, rather than thought. 

True, often there is a kind of inno- 
cence in prejudices, but in those days 


| Iviewed grade-three thinking with an 


intolerant contempt and an incautious 
mockery. I delighted to confront a 
pious lady who hated the Germans 
with the proposition that we should 
love our enemies. She taught me a great 
truth in dealing with grade-three think- 
ers; because of her, I no longer dismiss 
lightly a mental process which for 
ine-tenths of the population is the 
arest they will ever get to thought. 
They have immense solidarity. We had 


better respect them, for we are out- 
numbered and surrounded. A crowd of 
grade-three thinkers, all shouting the 
same thing, all warming their hands at 
the fire of their own prejudices, will 
not thank you for pointing out the 
contradictions in their beliefs. Man is 
a gregarious animal, and enjoys agree- 
ment as cows will graze all the same 
way on the side of a hill. 

Grade-two thinking is the detection 
of contradictions. I reached grade two 
when I trapped the poor, pious lady. 
Grade-two thinkers do not stampede 
easily, though often they fall into the 
other fault and lag behind. Grade-two 
thinking is a withdrawal, with eyes and 
ears open. It became my hobby and 
brought satisfaction and loneliness in 
either hand. For grade-two thinking 
destroys without having the power to 
create. It set me watching the crowds 
cheering His Majesty the King and ask- 
ing myself what all the fuss was about, 
without giving me anything positive to 
put in the place of that heady patriotism. 
But there were compensations. To hear 
people justify their habit of hunting 
foxes and tearing them to pieces by 
claiming that the foxes liked it. To hear 
our Prime Minister talk about the great 
benefit we conferred on India by jailing 
people like Pandit Nehru and Gandhi. 
To hear American politicians talk about 
peace in one sentence and refuse to 
join the League of Nations in the next. 
Yes, there were moments of delight. 

But | was growing toward ado- 
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lescence and had to admit that Mr. 
Houghton was not the only one with an ir- 
resistible spring in his neck. I, too, felt the 
compulsive hand of nature and began to 
find that pointing out contradiction could 
be costly as well as fun. There was Ruth, for 
example, a serious and attractive girl. | was 
an atheist at the time. Grade-two thinking 
is a menace to religion and knocks down 
sects like skittles. I put myself in a position 
to be converted by her with an hypocrisy 


worthy of grade three. She was a Meth- 
odist—or at least, her parents were, and 
Ruth had to follow suit. But, alas, instead 
of relying on the Holy Spirit to convert me, 
Ruth was foolish enough to open her pretty 
mouth in argument. She claimed that the 
Bible (King James Version) was literally 
inspired. I countered by saying that the 
Catholics believed in the literal inspiration 
of Saint Jerome’s Vulgate, and the two 
books were different. Argument flagged. 
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At last she remarked that there were 
an awful lot of Methodists, and they 
couldn’t be wrong, could they—not all 
those millions? That was too easy, said I 
restively (for the nearer you were to Ruth, 
the nicer she was to be near to) since there 
were more Roman Catholics than Method- 
ists anyway; and they couldn’t be wrong, 
could they—not all those hundreds of 
millions? An awful flicker of doubt ap- 
peared in her eyes. I slid my arm round her 


waist and murmured breathlessly that if 
we were counting heads, the Buddhists 
were the boys for my money. But Ruth 
had really wanted to do me good, because 
I was so nice. She fled. The combination 
of my arm and those countless Buddhists 
was too much for her. 

That night her father visited my father 
and left, red-cheeked and indignant. I was 
given the third degree to find out what had 
happened. It was lucky we were both of us 


only fourteen. I lost Ruth and gained an un- 
deserved reputation as a potential libertine. 

So grade-two thinking could be danger- 
ous. It was in this knowledge, at the age of 
fifteen, that I remember making a comment 
from the heights of grade two, on the limi- 
tations of grade three. One evening I found 
myself alone in the school hall, preparing it 
for a party. The door of the headmaster’s 
study was open. I went in. The headmaster 
had ceased to thump Rodin’s Thinker 
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down on the desk as an example to the 
young. Perhaps he had not found any 
more candidates, but the statuettes were 
still there, glimmering and gathering 
dust on top of the cupboard. I stood on 
a chair and rearranged them. I stood 
Venus in her bath towel on the filing 
cabinet, so that now the top drawer 
caught its breath in a gasp of sexy ex. 
citement. ‘“A-ah!’’ The  portentous 
Thinker I placed on the edge of the 
cupboard so that he looked down at the 
bath towel and waited for it to Slip. 

Grade-two thinking, though it filled 
life with fun and excitement, did not 
make for content. To find out the de. 
ficiencies of our elders bolsters the 
young ego but does not make for per. 
sonal security. | found that grade two 
was not only the power to point out con- 
tradictions. It took the swimmer some 
distance from the shore and left him 
there, out of his depth. I decided that 
Pontius Pilate was a typical grade-two 
thinker. **‘What is truth?” he said, a very 
common grade-two thought, but one 
that is used always as the end of an ar. 
gument instead of the beginning. There 
is a still higher grade of thought which 
says, “What is truth?” and sets out to 
find it. 

But these grade-one thinkers were few 
and far between. They did not visit my 
grammar school in the flesh though they 
were there in books. I aspired to them, 
partly because I was ambitious and 
partly because I now saw my hobby as 
an unsatisfactory thing if it went no 
further. If you set out to climb a moun- 
tain, however high you climb, you have 
failed if you cannot reach the top. 

I did meet an undeniably grade-one 
thinker in my first year at Oxford. I was 
looking over a small bridge in Magdalen 
Deer Park, and a tiny mustached and 
hatted figure came and stood by my side. 
He was a German who had just fled 
from the Nazis to Oxford as a tempo- 
rary refuge. His name was Einstein. 

But Professor Einstein knew no Eng- 
lish at that time and I knew only two 
words of German. I beamed at him, 
trying wordlessly to convey by my bear- 
ing all the affection and respect that the 
English felt for him. It is possible—and 
I have to make the admission—that | 
felt here were two grade-one thinkers 
standing side by side; yet I doubt if my 
face conveyed more than a formless 
awe. I would have given my Greek and 
Latin and French and a good slice of my 
English for enough German to com 
municate. But we were divided; he was 
as inscrutable as my headmaster. For 
perhaps five minutes we stood together 
on the bridge, undeniable grade-one 
thinker and breathless aspirant. With 
true greatness, Professor Einstein re 
alized that any contact was better than 
none. He pointed to a trout wavering if 
midstream. 

He spoke: “Fisch.” 

My brain reeled. Here I was, mingling 
with the great, and yet helpless as the 
veriest grade-three thinker. Desperately 
I sought for some sign by which I might 
convey that I, too, revered pure reason. 
I nodded vehemently. Ina brilliant flash 
I used up half my German vocabulary. 

** Fisch. Ja. Ja.” 
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For perhaps another five minutes 
we stood side by side. Then Professor 
Einstein, his whole figure still conveying 
good will and amiability, drifted away 
out of sight. 

I, too, would be a grade-one thinker. 
I was irreverent at the best of times. 
Political and religious systems, social 
customs, loyalties and traditions, they 
all came tumbling down like so many 
rotten apples off a tree. This was a fine 
hobby and a sensible substitute for 
cricket, since you could play it all the 
year round. I came up in the end with 
what must always remain the 
justification for grade-one thinking, its 
sign, seal and charter. I devised a 
coherent system for living. It was a 
moral system, which was wholly logi- 
cal. Of course, as I readily admitted, 
conversion of the world to my way of 
thinking might be difficult, since my 
system did away with a number of trifles, 
such as big business, centralized gov- 
ernment, armies, marriage. . . . 

It was Ruth all over again. I had 
some very good friends who stood by 
me, and still do. But my acquaintances 
vanished, taking the girls with them. 
Young women seemed oddly contented 
with the world as it was. They valued 
the meaningless ceremony with a ring. 
Young men, while willing to concede 
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the chaining sordidness of marriage, were 
hesitant about abandoning the organiza- 
tions which they hoped would give them a 
career. A young man on the first rung of 
the Royal Navy, while perfectly agreeable 
to doing away with big business and mar- 
riage, got as red-necked as Mr. Houghton 
when I proposed a world without any 
battleships in it. 

Had the game gone too far? Was it a 
game any longer? In those prewar days, 


I stood to lose a great deal, for the sake 
of a hobby. 

Now you are expecting me to describe 
how I saw the folly of my ways and came 
back to the warm nest, where prejudices 
are so often called loyalties, where point- 
less actions are hallowed into custom by 
repetition, where we are content to say we 
think when all we do is feel. 

But you would be wrong. I dropped my 
hobby and turned professional. 


If I were to go back to the headmaster’s 
study and find the dusty statuettes still 
there, I would arrange them differently. I 
would dust Venus and put her aside, for I 
have come to love her and know her for the 
fair thing she is. But I would put the 
Thinker, sunk in his desperate thought, 
where there were shadows before him— 
and at his back, I would put the leopard, 
crouched and ready to spring. 

THE END 
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A NEW HOLIDAY SHUNPIKE TOUR 


Summer in Bucks County 


A three-day drive through a corner of Pennsylvania 


famed for its history, art and cosmopolitan country life 


by Loring Dowst 


Last year my wife and I received a 
letter from a California couple inform- 
ing us they were planning a summer 
vacation in the East. They wanted es- 
pecially to visit Bucks County; they 
knew this southeastern corner of 
Pennsylvania—only a little more than 
forty miles long and averaging sixteen 
in width—offers some of the state’s 
richest scenery, history and artistic 
life. What did we recommend in the 
way of a three-day tour? Although old 
Bucks County hands—we have lived 
here since the war—we were like New 
Yorkers who have never visited the 
Statue of Liberty. So, sparked by their 
request, we set out to explore the best 
of Bucks County, and here is the tour 
we worked out for them. We allowed 
a generous ceiling of $40 a day for 
automobile expenses, accommodations, 
meals and entertainment, and we kept 
exclusively to back roads. 

We started on a Friday morning in 
early August when Bucks appears at its 
most fecund—the corn tasseling, the 
wheat fields rippling with gold, the 
roadside stands crammed with produce 
from the county’s many small farms. 
Our first stop was Bowman’s Hill, 
three miles south of New Hope, on the 
Delaware River. 

Here, during the crucial winter of 
1776, General Washington posted sen- 
tinels whose duty would be to light 


Delaware River Washington 


Crossing Pork 

. 

eo New Hope 
Pipersville 


} 


— 


Trenton 


Pennsbury 


warning fires in case the British, camped 
across the river, should attack. On the 
hill stands a stone tower commemorat- 
ing the Continental soldiers who fought 
the weather and the British that win- 
ter. We parked near the tower and 
climbed the 123 steps that spiral to 
the top, where we had a far more spec- 
tacular view of the lovely Delaware 
Valley than the sentinels had. 

Also on the hill is the State Wild- 
flower Preserve, with many flower trails 
for pleasant ambling. We covered the 
Audubon Walk, the Sphagnum Bog, 
the Little Meadow, the Wayside Bank 
and the Gentian Trail, all pleasantly 
fragrant. Next we visited the Thomp- 
son-Neely House, a four-chimneyed 
stone farmhouse several hundred yards 
away, across Route 32. It was here 
that General Washington and his staff 
decided to launch the audacious attack 
on the British in Trenton that fateful 
Christmas night in 1776. The resultant 
victory was the turning point in the 
War for Independence. 

The house, built originally as a one- 
room stone cabin in 1702 by an inden- 
tured servant named John Pidcock, is 
well preserved, completely furnished in 
the style of the period, from the en- 
trance hall with its handsome highboy 
and Oriental rugs, the hospital room 
with its straw pallets, to the council 
room (the kitchen, in Pidcock’s day), 
with its walk-in fireplace and perfectly 
preserved cooking utensils. 





A must on a Bucks County visit: 

a mule-drawn barge 

trip on the old Delaware Canal, from 
New Hope through a gloriously 
tranquil countryside. 
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Four and a half miles south, at the 
point of embarcation, is the New 
Memorial Building. It contains, among 
other items of historic interest, the 
famed and much-disputed original 
Emanuel Leutze oil painting, Washing- 
ton Crossing the Delaware. The impres- 
sively illuminated painting is on loan 
from the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 

We lunched at the Washington 
Crossing Inn, whose ox-bow lamps, 
checkered tablecloths and polished 
doors of cherry wood carry out the 
Revolutionary-period motif. We each 
had a Tom Collins, followed by backfin 
deviled crab for my wife and a chef’s 
salad for me; home-made blueberry pie 
and coffee came later. The total: $6.50. 
(Rooms furnished with antiques are 
available for transients.) 

After luncheon our route took us 
inland across the Delaware barge canal 
and south through Yardley, to what is 
now called Historic Fallsington, prob- 
ably America’s first shopping center— 
a hub where five roads converged and 
formed a village of working artisans. 
Here William Penn tethered his horse 
in a grove of buttonwood and sycamore 
trees and attended the nearby Quaker 
Meeting. 

We visited the Burges-Lippincott 
House, first to be completed. The 
northern end has been made into a 
small museum and in its brick-floored 
basemertt we saw exhibits of early tools 

Continued on Page 16 
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Continued from Page 14 
of the weaver, the tanner, the saddler, the 
wheelwright and the blacksmith. The first- 
floor room was the office of a 19th Century 
physician, and contains interesting medical 
instruments of the period. 

Then we took a short, well-marked 
drive to Pennsbury Manor, which, with its 
gardens, vineyards, orchards and out- 
buildings, is a 20th Century re-creation of 
William Penn’s country estate as it was 


when the founder of Pennsylvania lived 
there in 1700 and 1701. The long entrance 
lane shaded with stately sweetgum trees 
leads to a holly court from which the 
formal tour starts. 

Walking toward the Delaware, we vis- 
ited convincing replicas of William Penn’s 
icehouse, the estate manager’s office, a 
smokehouse and a bake-and-brew house. 
Abreast the latter, facing the river, is the 
gracious manor house, around which are 
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fruit trees, an herb garden and a 
sumptuous cut-flower garden. 

The manor house overlooks a formal 
garden, bright with marigold, blue 
ageratum and orange-red lantana. 
Twin rows of tall tulip trees march 
straight to a boat landing on the river. 
One senses the bucolic grace of the 
years when Pennsylvania was Penn’s 
“Holy Experiment.” 

If you really love antiques, you may 
think now and then of grand larceny 
as you tour the manor house. We were 
particularly taken with the Jacobean 
table and chairs in the great hall, the 
Chinese vases in the “best parlor,” the 
“bird cage” clock in an adjoining par- 
lor, the highboy and Cromwellian arm- 
chair in the guest chamber and the 1681 
refectory table in the dining room. 

At Tullytown we picked up the river 
road and followed it to Bristol, where 
it becomes Radcliffe Street. This is 
Pennsylvania’s third-oldest borough 
and once was the “capital” of Bucks 
County; it is the birthplace of ship- 
building in the Delaware Valley. We 
enjoyed the beautiful residences on 
Radcliffe Street, mostly 19th Century, 
all stately and well-kept. The home of 
the late U.S. Senator Joseph R. Grundy 
(Rep.), one of Pennsylvania’s most in- 
fluential and controversial politicians, 
has been turned into a museum of 18th 
and 19th Century Americana. 

From Bristol we followed the Ne- 
shaminy Creek to Newportville, Hulme- 
ville and Penndel, a picturesque ride 


which offered more sprucely kept stone 
houses with great stone barns along the 
creek ; this was the prettiest road to our 
next destination, the George Washing. 
ton Motor Lodge, three miles from 
Penndel, on Route | (the only highway 
of our trip). We checked in (double 
$14), had a refreshing dip in one of the 
Lodge’s: two pools and changed for 
dinner. 

Just south of the Lodge we turned 
right on Route 132 and presently came 
to Feasterville, where we turned right; 
ahead of us, where three roads con- 
verge, stood the place we had picked 
for dinner—the venerable Buck Hotel. 
This hostelry was established in 1735 as 
a coach tavern, and since then it has 
passed through nobody knows how 
many hands—now it is capably run by 
John Gonzales. 

We started with a couple of Mar- 
tinis and went on to lightly garlicked 
frogs’ legs sauté meuniére for my wife, 
and a broiled prime steak with butter 
sauce for me; we both had broccoli 
hollandaise and a tossed green salad 
with French dressing, then wound up 
with cheesecake, a Buck specialty, 
coffee and brandy. Our bill was $12.00. 
Back at the George Washington Motor 
Lodge, we figured we had traveled 
seventy-four miles our first day. 


Saturday morning, after breakfast, 
we headed for Doylestown, the county 
seat, a leisurely half hour's drive. 
Doylestown was an important 18th 
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Century coach stop for travelers jour- 
neying between Philadelphia and Easton; 
today, with its many frame houses, 
wide lawns and stately trees, it still re- 
flects an unhurried rural pace. We en- 
tered town from the south on Route 
611; at the first traffic light we could 
see the Mercer Museum—a reinforced 
concrete edifice which appears seven 
stories high, although one or two of its 
numerous turrets may soar another 
three. 

The museum’s slogan, ‘The history 
of our country from the point of view 
of the work of human hands,” is apt. 
The building bulges with tools, imple- 
ments, utensils, machines, vehicles, 
hardware, firearms—more than 28,000 
devices which have helped to feed, 
clothe, shelter and heal Americans since 
the nation’s birth. We spent two hours 
there fascinated by such items as a 
tan-bark mill, and a cider press with a 
worm gear ten feet long and ten inches 
thick carved in wood; bean hullers, fire 
engines, wooden Indians, a flax-scutch- 
ing wheel and a lye hopper. The mu- 
seum’s proudest acquisition is the 
Lenape Stone, a relic describing the 
migration of the Lenni-Lenape Indian 
tribe from the Northwest to the Middle 
Atlantic States, where the white man 
first found them. 

We left the museum, turned right on 
Ashland Street, which runs into Route 
202 and set out for New Hope, pres- 
ently passing (high on a hill to the 
right) the one-time home of the late 
Oscar Hammerstein. We watched for 
Mechanicsville Road on our left and 
followed it to Solebury. 

We crossed Route 263, bore left and 
came to Phillips Mills Road. Suddenly, 
at the top of the hill, we were com- 
pelled to stop and admire the thrilling 
view of the valley. 

New Hope is Bucks County’s most 
celebrated town. Its setting among 
wooded hills by the Delaware River, its 
old barge canal, stone mills, inviting 
restaurants, attractive shops and art 
galleries in frame houses, attract a 
stream of visitors from New York and 
Philadelphia. 

New Hope was a quiet mill town in 
the Revolutionary period; since 1900, 
when William Lathrop established an 
artists’ colony here, it has been one of 
the East’s most powerful magnets for 
artists, writers and actors. 

We had time before lunch to browse 
in Gallery 10, at the corner of Main 
and Bridge streets. This unusual and 
fairly recent enterprise—an art gallery 
owned by artists—is dedicated to bring- 
ing worthwhile art from the city to the 
country. The ten founders (hence the 
“10") represent diversified national 
backgrounds and varied artistic ap- 
proaches. 

Choosing a luncheon place from 
among New Hope’s outstanding res- 
taurants was a toughie. We finally 
settled on the Tow Path House, where, 
sitting on a tree-shaded terrace watch- 
ing ducks swimming in the historic 
canal, we were served daiquiris by a 
waitress in a gayly colored dirndl. My 
wife decided on a chilled shrimp salad 
platter and blueberry cobbler ; I ordered 


the fruit salad and orange layer cake. All 
baking is done on the premises and the 
cakes are famous. An excellent luncheon 
for two came to $5.50. 


After lunch we spent two busy hours 


exploring some of New Hope’s repre- 
sentative shops. We wandered in and out 
of Don and Peg Hedges’ Craft Shop 
(china, linen, jewelry); Laura Lou Brook- 
man’s well-stocked New Delaware Book- 
shop; Japan Artisans (pottery, kimonos, 


panting to own more than one beautifully 
designed piece of merchandise. 

Later we drove out on Windy Bush 
Road, turned left on Aquetong Road and 
continued about a mile until we came to 
the shop of George Nakashima, the dis- 
tinguished American-born Japanese arch- 
itect-designer who calls himself a “‘wood 
worker.”’ His establishment consists of 
several low, modern buildings joined by * 

Continued on Page 20 


toys, lacquer, bamboo articles); Country 
Squire (men’s clothes); Pamela Minford’s 
Studio of Decorative Interiors, with its 
tempting Mexican imports; the Gourmet 
Bazaar; Tony Sarg’s, an old New Hope 
standby (women’s clothes); Toni Tonis 
(women’s sports clothes); London Pride, 
Inc. (Liberty linens, children’s clothes); 
the Leather Workshop, and the Washing- 
ton Square Antique Shop (American 
antiques). We left this bazaar atmosphere 
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HOW THE BELL SYSTEM’S NEW HOME COMMUNICATIONS 
SERVICE IS BENEFITING A BUSY FAMILY OF FIVE 

























The lovely home of Mr. and Mrs. I 
Gerald Ghertner is located on a quiet, d 
tree-shaded street in suburban Atlanta. . 
As you walk in the door you sense at 
once the ordered peacefulness within. Mrs. is 
Ghertner makes you comfortable and then c 
picks up the nearest phone. ° 
“Gerry, Ruth and Bob are here.” 
F 
Over the phone she is holding, Mrs. 
Ghertner hears her husband’s reply from 
the basement: “‘Fine. Be right there, Jan.” 
I 
Saves steps and time and shouting , 
This brief conversation demonstrates one 
of the many ways the Ghertners use their 
Home Interphone arrangement—commu- f 
nicating by phone from room to room. ‘ 
When Mrs. Ghertner picked up the I 
phone and spoke into it, her voice was a 
quietly broadcast from speakers mounted 
near each of the other phones on the line. 
. “co . I 
To call Andy and Sue to dinner, Mrs. Ghertner (above) picks up the _And when he heard his wife calling a 
kitchen phone. The children (below) hear her voice over the small him, Mr. Ghertner could answer without C 
speaker near the basement phone. They can answer “hands free.” picking up a receiver. A tiny but sensitive 
microphone hidden in a nearby phone 
transmitted his reply. ‘ 





If the doorbell rings, Mrs. Ghertner just picks up 
a phone. Her voice is broadcast to her caller via a 
small microphone-speaker mounted near the door. 











we 








Answers the door, too 


Another very welcome feature of Home 
Interphone lets the Ghertners answer the 
door from any phone in the house, safely, 
easily and without embarrassment. 


It works this way. Perhaps the door- 
bell rings late one afternoon when Mrs. 
Ghertner is alone in the house, resting 
or changing. 


All she has to do is pick up the bedroom 
phone, push a switch and talk. 


A small microphone-speaker unit 
mounted by the door broadcasts her voice. 
It picks up her visitor’s reply, which she 
hears on the phone she’s holding. 


Other convenient uses 


Some time ago Mr. Ghertner was con- 
fined to bed with a virus infection. During 
that period, however, Home Interphone 
helped him share family activities, and 
ask for help without effort. 


Sue, the 9-year-old, often entertains her 
playmates in the recreation room, where 
an extension is located. Mrs. Ghertner 
can check on their playing by picking up 
a phone, or call Sue if she needs her. 


Members of the family can also transfer 
outside calls to each other. 





Cost and upkeep 


*‘Home Interphone costs less than you 
would think,” says Mr. Ghertner. ‘““We 
find it’s a small item in our monthly 
budget, especially when we consider all 
the convenience it gives us. 


“So far we haven’t had a bit of treu- 
ble in nearly a year of use. But if we did 
the phone company would fix it at no 
extra charge. Normal maintenance of the 
equipment is part of the service.” 


What about your family? 


Wouldn’t your family enjoy the conven- 
ience and security of Home Interphone, 
too? Service arrangements are very flex- 
ible, and can be adapted to suit any 
family’s way of life. 


Up to five phones may be used. The 
phones are in the colors you choose, and 
also the styles—the familiar wall and table 
models, or the lovely new Princess phone, 
small to save space and with a dial that 
lights up. 


To order, or to find out more, call or 
visit your Bell ‘Telephone Business Office. 
Ask your telephone man if he’s in the 
neighborhood. Or, if you wish, clip and 
mail the coupon below. 


NAME 





American Telephone and Telegraph Co. 
Department A, Room 516-B, 195 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 


Please send me additional information about Home Interphone. 


INTERPHONE 
Metlaae. of Alaite, A 


There’s a call for Mr. Ghertner. Home 
Interphone relays it to him and he can 
take it on the nearest extension—in this 
case the basement phone. 
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ADDRESS. 





CITY OR TOWN 


ZONE STATE 


TELEPHONE... 
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most of it with the bark still on it. You 
like the grain or the burl of a slab of wal- 
nut leaning against the wall. Mr. Nak- 
ashima approaches it, puts a hand on it 
and with a piece of chalk lightly marks 
flowing lines around the edges. “I see it 
something like this,” he says; magically 
the slab comes to life and you, too, “see” 
what the designer has in mind. You may 
wait four months for your table; but when 
it arrives you will have a thing of 


Continued from Page 17 

walkways. His showroom is modest and 
displays only a few items—a coffee table, 
a rocking chair, two or three side chairs, 
a dining-room table. Everything is free- 
form, purely designed and textured like 
satin. These items are not for sale. If you 
want a coffee table, something like the 
sample on display, Mr. Nakashima takes 
you to a storeroom where your eyes bug at 
the selection of wood. It is of all sizes, 





beauty, and the only one like it in all 
the world. 

We had reserved a room for the night 
at New Hope’s newest hotel, the Play- 
house Inn ($24 double), and a table 
at Chez Odette, a restaurant which re- 
cently skyrocketed to the top in the 
estimation of Bucks County’s discern- 
ing diners. 

After a shower at the Inn we set off 
for Chez Odette, a short walk south 
of town on the ribbon of land sand- 
wiched between the river and the canal. 
In the outdoor Punch and Judy bar, 
facing the Delaware, we dawdled over 
a brace of Martinis while studying the 
menu. Then my wife ordered potage 
cressoniére, potato soup garnished with 
water cress, and the house specialty, 
broiled /angouste flown in from France, 
served with sauce Odette. | whetted my 
appetite with a cup of madriléne and 
followed with poulet sauté minute, 
boned and “burned” in brandy; with 
it came pommes rissolées and summer 
beans. We each had a tossed salad, 
with French dressing and a dash of 
chives, and shared a bottle of Tavel 
rosé. Our desserts were a feathery 
mousse au chocolat and a wedge of 
properly runny Brie. Feeling euphoric, 
I separated $21.25 from our funds with- 
out a whimper from my wife. 

We made it just as the curtain rose 
at the Bucks County Playhouse, one 
of the two top summer theaters in the 
East and since 1959 the state theater of 
Pennsylvania. The Playhouse was con- 


verted from the stone mill, dating from 
the early 19th Century, that gave the 
town its name. The show that night 
was Shaw’s Man and Superman, and 
it turned out to be one of those happy 
nights when the cast appeared to en- 
joy the performance as much as the au- 
dience did. Our nightcap was a highball 
at the Canal House, a popular New 
Hope rendezvous, where a small combo 
gave us the right musical lift. Today’s 
mileage: fifty-one. 


Sunday morning, after the continen- 
tal breakfast (included in the room 
charge), we set out for the most scenic 
day of the tour, north on Route 32, the 
River Road. On our right was the 
glassy canal, beyond it the Delaware. 
On our left rose a rocky embankment 
at times sheer; clinging to it was a con- 
tinuous mass of laurel, the state flower. 
So thick grew the trees—hardwoods 
indigenous to the area, plus hemlock 
and fir—that we drove sometimes 
through a tunnel of foliage. 

The River Road is a pretty drive its 
whole length, but above Uhlersville we 
took Route 212 to Durham, once the 
site of an iron furnace that was “in 
blast” from 1727 to 1789; it supplied 
shot for the French and Indian War 
and later to the Continental Army in 
Philadelphia. 

Several miles beyond Durham the 
Rolling Brook Farm sign was our sig- 
nal to turn left and continue until we 
hit Route 412, which we followed until 
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This is the land of lush, tropical beauty, of ancient 
shrines and temples, where all the legends of the East 
come true. Clean white cities, golden beaches, and a 
smiling welcome from a happy people will greet you. 


When you visit the Orient, plan to stop over in 
Malaya. In the heart of the Orient, Malaya is served by 
all major airlines and shipping companies. You can stop 
over and see it at virtually no extra cost. 


Write for free brochure to: 
Embassy of the Federation of Malaya, 2401 


visit Massachusetts Avenue, N. W., Washington 8, D. C. 


THE or 
YEAR Department of Tourism, 
i P O. Box 328, Kuala Lumpur, Malaya. 
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No wonder the English 
keep so cool! 


(mix Gordon’s Gin in a tall, 
iced drink-and you will, too!) 


he English are not easily fazed, even by 

summer heat. This national talent was 
given a cheerful accompaniment in 1769, 
when Alexander Gordon introduced 
his remarkable gin. The Gordon’s you 
drink today harks back to his original 
formula, because one does not tamper 
with gin of such distinctive dryness and 
flavour. Try it soon in a tangy Gin & 
Tonic or Tom Collins. You'll see why 
Gordon’s is England’s biggest seller. 
Not to mention America’s and the world’s. 


DISTILLED LONDON DRY GIN. 100% NEUTRAL SPIRITS DISTILLED FROM GRAIN. 90 PROOF. 
GORDON'S DRY GIN CO. LTD., LINDEN, N. J. PRODUCT OF U.S.A. 
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we reached Route 611. This is a coun- 


Our barge was drawn by a pair ‘of mules 


the banks of the river, is cordial—the 


and finished with green salad, Camem- 





om 
the try of grazing land, of spacious Black _ on the tote path, and as we passed by the aviary where pheasants strut, the green _ bert and coffee. The tab: $9.00. 
ght Angus breeding estates, and there is a_ maples and willows we got a kick out of _ plantings, the terrace on the riverbank. Not far from River’s Edge is St. 
ind scarcity of signs hereabouts; however, the “tourists” admiring the lovely land- Alas, because of local option, River’s John Terrell’s Theater in the Round. So 
py as we approached Harrow, we saw two _ scape, the old fieldstone houses, the ex- Edge does not serve drinks on Sunday. up the hill to “Sinjin” Terrell’s magic 
en- of interest: one, Gentile’s Mink Farm, pensive modern ones and the miniature We each had melon and prosciutto. For _ tent we went and there we ended our tour 
au- the other, a physician’s home: Bedside _ country estates. her entree, my wife selected the fantail at a heart-warming performance of Plain 
yall Manor. For our last meal we crossed the Dela- shrimp with a piquant Chinese sauce, and Fancy. The title of the musical, we re- 
lew Just beyond Harrow is Ottsville, ware to River’s Edge, in Lambertville, while I had sweetbreads maison, tender flected as we drove home, exactly fitted 
bo where we saw the stone marking the New Jersey. Everything about this old and succulent. We divided orders of fried our three-day, 200-mile holiday in our own 
y's spot where one of the “walkers” of the stone building, a former mill sprawled on onion rings and artichokes hollandaise — back yard. THE END 
infamous Walking Purchase Treaty 
dropped out. One of William Penn’s 
en- sons, Thomas, made a deal with the 
om Indians to buy for a specified sum a 
nic piece of land stretching from the village 
the of Wrightstown north as far as a man 
the could walk in a day and a half. The 
re. Indians expected the white men to 
ent walk. Penn’s son trained runners; the ‘Zs @eCGe 
on- marathon took place on September 
er, 19-20, 1737, and one man ran clear 
ds out of Bucks County. A bit of early 
ck American diplomacy. e ic) 
nes The road rejoins 611 beyond Otts- ® 
ville, and presently a left branch and a 
its sign pointed the way to Pipersville, our 
we destination for Sunday lunch. Pipers- i e 
the ville Inn is one of Bucks County’s pets, e 
‘in and has been run by the Brugger family eee sie mp re adelante 
ied for forty years—a local record for con- 
Jar tinuous operation. The Inn has a fine 
in bar and a good wine list, but can’t sell 
a drink on Sunday. 
the In the dining room I spied roast 
ig- chicken and duck, both with the golden- 
we brown skin I love; I was tempted to 


we / 
o 
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change my mind about having a light 
lunch. My wife ordered a rare roast- 
beef sandwich with gravy, I asked for 
one without. They were one rib thick— 
rare, juicy—and a steal at two dollars 
each. 

The Pipersville region drew the first 
exodus of prominent New Yorkers to 
Bucks County, and the Bruggers’ inn 
was an annex to the famous round table 


, at the Algonquin Hotel: S. J. Perelman, 


Dorothy Parker, Moss Hart and 
the late George S. Kaufman swapped 
quips here many an evening. 

The route we selected from Pipers- 
ville back to New Hope is unforget- 
table—flourishing farms, fields teeming 
with tall corn and golden wheat. We 
picked up Dark Hollow Road, diag- 
onally across Route 413. Then we 
turned right and curved down past 
Cabin Run Farm, crossing Cabin Run 
Creek, which babbles over a rocky bed, 
via Loux’s Bridge (covered). If you 
have a camera (we did) you make poor 
time; you keep stopping. Wismer, on 
the way to Carversville, is particularly 
photogenic. We turned left at Carvers- 
ville, over the bridge, and again on 
Fleecydale Road to Lumberville—a 
piece of road that follows a winding, 
plunging brook that will make you 
think of Vermont. Lumberville has 
another famous Bucks landmark, the 
Black Bass Inn, on the River Road, 
Where diners can enjoy outstanding 
meals surrounded by hand-picked 
English antiques. From here, it’s a 
short toot to New Hope. 

We spent the remainder of the after- 
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Be proud as the peacocks at the Mexico City air- 


port ! Show off your Spanish with ‘‘Siempre adelante”’ 


. . Si, the GOLDEN AZTEC is ‘always ahead”’. 
You’ve picked the first, most famous Jet from the 
U. S. A. to Mexico, the QUIET Rolls Royce Jet 
with the silky-smooth performance. For master- 
chef cuisine and service 4 la Mexicana, here’s the 








FROM CHICAGO, DALLAS, LOS ANGELES, SAN ANTONIO 
First Class and Tourist to Mexico City 


Call your TRAVEL AGENT or 


MEXICANA 


AIRLINES 





hoon enjoying a favorite New Hope PAN AMERICAN ofiilicte 
recreation, a barge ride up the Dela- 


ware Canal to Rabbit Run and back. 
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favorite of Norteamericanos. More Jet flights to 
Mexico than any other airline. 
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THE EDGE OF SADNESS, by Edwin 
O’Connor (Little, Brown, Boston, $5). 


READING 
PVE 
LIKED 


THE STONE ARBOR AND OTHER 
STORIES, by Roger Angell (Little, Brown, 


Boston, $4). 


SOME PEOPLE, PLACES, AND 
THINGS THAT WILL NOT APPEAR 
IN MY NEXT NOVEL, by John Cheever 


by Clifton Fadiman (Harper, N.Y., $3.50). 


HOLIDAY MAGAZINE TRAVEL 
GUIDES (Random House, $1). 


@ Odd thing, but whenever I try to re- 
call the last time I heard really rich talk, 
I usually find myself remembering some- 
thing I’ve read. Sensible talk, pleasant 
talk, yes, this one hears; but talk drip- 
ping with the juices of life, talk announc- 
ing itself at once as the unique expression 
of an unduplicable personality—this I do 
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Enjoy great cuisine aboard the spacious new Rotterdam, the gracious Nieuw 





Amsterdam, 


the lovely Statendam, any 


ship of the famous Holland-America fleet. Each is a truly great restaurant with few peers anywhere. From paté de foie gras 
to orange norvégienne, from poularde 4 la bonne femme to tournedos marchand de vin, every dish is a culinary experi- 


ence. 


First Class or Tourist... 


it’s good to be on a well-run ship 


And for such cuisine — attentive, immediate service in settings that Rembrandt or Rubens would have approved. 





CALLING AT IRELAND, ENGLAND, FRANCE, HOLLAND Mi IDEAL CONNECTIONS FOR GERMANY, SCANDINAVIA, SWITZERLAND AND ALL EUROPE. Ml SEE YOUR AUTHORIZED TRAVEL AGENT. 


ADVENTURE SEEKS YOU! AROUND THE WORLD IN 80 DAYS ON THE FLAGSHIP ROTTERDAM, FROM NEW YORK JANUARY 25, 1962... 
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not contribute myself, Lord knows, and 
rarely hear from others. It may be that 
the vast net of instantaneous commu- 
nication in which we are caught is so 
woven that the voice itself, not the 
Voice of Mankind but the voice of a 
man or a woman, slips through the 
interstices to be lost in the void. 

Rich talk seems to exude, not from 
the community, but from the enclave. 
Insulation nourishes it: the insulation 
of class, as among the great Whig 
houses in the days of Sydney Smith; the 
insulation of an intellectual or profes- 
sional circle, as with the two Jo(h)n- 
sons, Ben and Sam; even the insulation 
afforded by semi-illiteracy, as with the 
highly vocal peasantry of the Irish 
dramatists—or the Irish pub. 

Let me for a few paragraphs stay 
with the Irish. I have a few friends 
among the Boston Irish. I value them 
for many reasons but above all for 
their speech. It still retains a pungency, 
an acidity, an extravagance that is 
partly a consequence of their historical 
position, as an enclave within a larger 
community. It will change soon, of 
course. Soon enough it will take on the 
guarded, reasonable, public style that 
marks American conversation in gen- 
eral. But for the moment it appears as a 
precious vestige of a time when the ma- 
jority of us were self-entertainers be- 
cause we had to be, when a “‘charac- 
ter,” one’s own or one’s neighbor's, 
was a valuable asset, an asset not to be 
used for purposes of gain (as “person- 
ality” is) but to be displayed and 
enjoyed as a kind of free-form work 
of art. 

When one thinks of Boston-Irish 
talk, one thinks of Edwin O’Connor. It 
is five years since his brilliant The Last 
Hurrah burst upon delighted readers. 
Today I find myself remembering not 
its political theme, excellently as that 
was handled; not its story, though that 
was neatly enough constructed to make 
a good film; but its talk, its spate of 
wild, outrageous, useless talk cascading 
down every page, talk indulged in for 
its own sake. As with Dickens, who is 
surely O’Connor’s master, the charac- 
ters in The Last Hurrah, though closely 
linked with their environment, broke 
those links at every opportunity. They 
escaped from the novel in which they 
were set, even from the Boston in which 
they were set. They cavorted and rioted 
in their own world of words and 
phrases, they tasted their own language 
with a keen appreciation of its weight, 
wit, unexpectedness. They may have 
had highly practical objectives, but 
they scorned to achieve them unless the 
achievement could be accompanied by 
a gorgeous superfluity of speech. 

Mr. O’Connor’s new book is not as 
funny as The Last Hurrah. \t deals in 
part with religion, or, more accurately, 
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with the professional lives, duties, and 
emotional crises of two priests and 
other members of the hierarchy in and 
yound Boston; and I suppose such a 
theme is less universally interesting 
han politics. But, for me, the root of 
the matter is in this book as it was in 
its predecessor. The Boston Irish are 
till there, dominating subject matter 
and story, gloriously wasting time 
talking. 

The center of the uproar is a grasping 
patriarch, Charlie Carmody. Charlie is 
anevil man. He thinks only of himself. 
He exploits others. He derives pleasure 
fom the small pains he can inflict on 
his family and associates. But he is such 
aresplendent rascal of a talker, such a 
genius at using words either to fool or 
axploit himself and others, that for the 
most part sheer admiration forces us to 
suspend moral judgment. In theory he 
isas hateable as Lem Snopes. But, while 
Mr. Faulkner’s villain evokes the 
proper emotion of hatred, Mr. O’Con- 
nor’s has the same attraction that an 
oid lecher and tosspot named Falstaff 
has exerted on us for three and a half 
centuries. The reason is clear: Falstaff 
and, on a lower level, Charlie Carmody, 
are both artists, artists of talk, artists of 
axhibitionism, savoring life through 
their vocal cords. And we are so made 
that in the end it is the visions, not the 
vices, of the artist that fascinate us. 

I would like to quote half the book. 
Let me recall one short phrase, three 
words long. We are at Charlie’s house, 
and his family and friends are gathered 
around his board to help celebrate his 
eighty-first birthday—though to irritate 
his doddering coevals, he calmly calls it 
hiseighty-second. The conversation has 
ranged widely—from the ordinary point 
of view though not from the point of 
view of the Boston Irish. Among other 
matters it has touched on electric 
blankets, the narrator's father’s eye 
wolor, parish work in the Wild West, 
the general principle of telling the 
truth, the diseases of Charlie's sister's 
tusband (dead these ten years), the 
iickiness of Egyptians, the cancer- 
inducing qualities of raw meat, the 
comparative virtues of young and old 
doctors, a gift of custard that Charlie 
promises to send his ancient friend 
Bucky Heffernan when Bucky will be 
ithe hospital dying—a gift Bucky in- 
dignantly rejects in advance. . . . Char- 
lie has just stated his opinion of chil- 
dren (“I'd jail most of them the day 
they were born.”’) when another old 
tony, P. J. Mulcahy, opens his eyes 
‘wddenly and says, “I see where Dolly 
MacNamee was jumped at the other 
hight whilst crossing the park. By a 
dwarf.” To which Aunt Julia, a rather 
epressed personality, adds her com- 
ment: “‘Dwarfs do a lot of harm. In 
ietir way,”” 





I would not trade Aunt Julia’s last 
three words for all the novels written or 
to be written by Leon Uris. 


Two superior books of short stories, 
far more worth reading than most cur- 
rent long fiction, are those by Messrs. 
Angell and Cheever. Intelligent rather 
than merely clever notes on our trou- 
bled times, the stories catch some speci- 


mens of our gentler “civilized” class in 
moments of loss, bewilderment, soli- 
tude, alienation. Mr. Angell, a former 
editor of HoLipay, is the clearer and 
neater writer; Mr. Cheever is the more 
original, gifted with that curious fey 
humor we learned to admire in his re- 
markable The Wapshot Chronicle of a 
few years ago. Both are highly recom- 
mended. 


Six more of those handy, concise, 
up-to-the-minute Holiday Magazine 
Travel Guides are now available for the 
footloose. They cost one dollar each 
and cover the following: Restaurants of 
Europe; Shopping in Europe; The Low 
Countries; Switzerland; Mexico; The 
Caribbean and the Bahamas. | found 
the first volume particularly valuable. 

THE END 








This seems a fitting time to rally the ancient 


MacLaren clan, as well as all other lovers of noble, 


long-aged cheddar cheese. 


Just now we have put the famed Canadian-born 
(1891) MacLaren’s Imperial Club Cheddar into a 
handy new10-ounce stick, aluminum-foil-wrapped. 


This is through-and-through natural cheddar 
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If your name is 


MAC LAREN 


OR 


MACLAREN 


OR 


Mc LAREN 


we have a gift 
for you... 


cheddars have been crumbled together to a spread- 
able blend for cracker snacks. 


We wish we could afford to give a good generous 


(not processed) and aged to a mighty sharp flavor. 


The word, “Club,” simply means that long-aged Poin ty 





Canadian-born in 1891 
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sample to every true cheddar lover, but we have to 
limit our gesture to the MacLaren clan, and sug- 
gest that everybody else hasten to acquire this 


distinguished cheese the normal way (or marry 


a MacLaren right quick). 
Kraft Foods, Chicago. 





mighty sharp and spreadable 


: FREE to the clan! 


We will send a 10-ounce stick of spreadable MacLaren’s Im- 
perial Cheddar Club Cheese to every bonafide “clan” member 
by the name of Mac Laren, or MacLaren, or McLaren living 
within the continental limits of the U.S.A. Fill in below and 


mail to Kraft Foods, Dept. H, 500 Peshtigo Court, Chicago 
90, Ill. not later than midnight, Dec. 30, 1961. 


IDENTIFICATION: 


social security number 





ordriver'slicensenumber 


Your name 





(as listed in your local phone directory or 





Your address. 


on your social security card or driver's license) 





or phone number 


City 
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THERE IS NO TIRE IN THE WORLD THAT CAN MATCH 


The peace of mind you enjoy includes total free- 


THE GENERAL DUAL 90 is the finest of all tires. 
It provides much longer mileage with complete 
safety. Quicker stopping, even on wet pavements. 
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dom from punctures. In every regard, the Dual 90 is 
built to increase your motoring pleasure and safety. 


THE GENERAL DUAL 90 
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In Milan, if youre not too busy making money, you can look up at the Cathedral, the skyscrapers, or the Alps. 


A WORD WITH OUR READERS 


hatred. There is room on earth for a 
hundred 


‘ ; ‘ . . 
iy We are concerned this month with § We set the fantastic, neon-loud Sun- 


“sh diversity, contrast and comparison. § set Strip of Los Angeles against the million varieties of men; 
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Come to think of it, we usually are. 
That is the way the magazine is, be- 
cause that is the way the world is, and 
we wouldn’t have it otherwise. There 
were probably nonconformists among 
the first amoebas, and more than a 
smattering of eccentrics as well, and 
there 
descendants around to ensure that life 


are still enough of their human 


on this planet stays splendidly cock- 
eyed and various. It is part of our 
pleasure at HOLIDAY to seek out and 
record as many proofs of this state of 
affairs as possible. 

We feel pretty satisfied this month, 
for example, about a world that has 
room for both a Biarritz and an 
Atlantic City. J. Bryan, III, gives us a 
survey of the glamorous history, top- 
drawer traditions and dignified amen- 
Arnold 


Ehrlich’s Lightning Guide to the latter 


ities of the former, while 


impudently explodes a firecracker of 


brash Americana under our noses. 





sequestered calm of the Berkshire 
Hills in Massachusetts, in lively and 
not too reverent reports by John D. 
Weaver and William Manchester. 
Aubrey Menen’s essay on Milan con- 
siders one of the great, unashamed 
city strongholds of out-and-out capi- 
talism; from the cool prose of Han 
Suyin, on the other hand, we learn 
how life proceeds in Shanghai, in a 
country and a continent where the 
gloomy theories set forth by Marx 
for Europeans in the 19th Century are 
being worked out in the 20th with a 
thoroughness that would surely have 
surprised him. The contrast between 
Shanghai and Milan shows very 
clearly the uneasy situation we have 
managed to get ourselves into after 
all these years of trying not to. It 
would seem sensible, while there is 
still time, to take steps to prevent all 


our marvelous differences from fusing 


in the end into two giant blocks of 





there is not room for only two. 

It is often claimed that rapid— 
sometimes even instantaneous—mass 
communication by radio and tele- 
vision is a formidable weapon in the 
struggle against ignorance and inter- 
national misunderstanding. It may 
be; but it is a weapon that needs even 
more careful handling than the printed 
word. Hugh G. Foster's candid look 
at TV commentators draws attention 
to some of the dangers. 

Meanwhile, on page 50 we can 
renew acquaintance with Mr. Bemel- 
mans’ Madeline, who is enchanting 
and indestructible, and whose world 
of fantasy, compared with ours, over- 
flows with logic, and with love; for 
the enduring things are kept safe for 
us, in every single country, by our 
poets and our clowns. Whatever our 
differences, we should all be grateful 
for that. 

THE Epitors 











Count Carlo Faina, sixty-six-year-old industrialist, 
at his desk in the Milan headquarters of 

the highly diversified Montecatini Company, second- 
largest enterprise in Italy. The building, known 

as the Palazzo Montecatini, is faced with marble 
from the firm’s own quarries and aluminum 

from its own mills ; the nobleman who heads the 

vast operation is a papal count as well as a royal one. 














His Eminence Cardinal Giovanni Battista Montini, 
140th Archbishop of Milan, in the Throne Room 
of his palace. The structure dates back mainly to 
the early 16th Century, though parts of it were 
built in the 12th; the wall shown here was decorated 
with Latin mottoes under an earlier archbishop, 

but the device above the throne shows the arms 

of the Montini family—topped by a cardinal’s hat. 
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City of the Golden Touch 


by Aubrey Menen 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY SLIM AARONS 


@ It was twelve-thirty on a sunlit day. We were driving in 
the heart of Milan and all of the city seemed to be trotting 
rapidly to luncheon. We left the car and we trotted too— 
my Milanese friend, who was busy making a fortune in 
machine tools, and |, who had come to Milan to see one 
of the most famous of the famous family of the Visconti. 

We trotted into a bar. My friend rapped out an order 
for two apéritifs. The barman flickered his hands among 
the bottles and glasses. Within ten seconds the apéritifs 
had been served: within thirty we had drunk them. 

We trotted to the door. We regained the car. My 
friend snatched an illegal-parking ticket from the wind- 
shield, leaped into the driving seat and flung the car into 
motion. He was enjoying himself. He was showing off 
the pace of living in the thriving, prosperous, bustling 
city of Milan. 

It is true that we spent the next twenty minutes crawling 
round the streets at about two miles an hour, looking for a 
parking place. But my friend upheld the honor of Milan by 


talking twice as fast as usual. Continued on Page 28 
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The Galleria Vittorio Emanuele II, on the north side of the Piazza del Duomo. 
The lofty arcade, glass-roofed and built in the form of a cross, 

opened in 1878; usually it seethes with shoppers during business hours, but 

here it is shown at midday, when the stores shut down for Milan’s two-hour lunch. 
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Continued from Page 26 

“Making so much money,” he 
said, biting off his words. “All of 
us. That’s the trouble. Make money.” 
(Everybody in Milan makes money.) 
“Buy cars.” (Everybody in Milan 
seems to have a car.) “Can’t park 
them.” (Everybody in Milan always 
seems to be going somewhere.) “We'll 
have to tear down the city to park 
the cars we buy with all the money 
we can’t stop making. Blast that 
man: nipped in before me. Leave 
the Duomo, La Scala. Tear down 
all this,” he said, waving a rapid 
hand at a row of 17th Century fa- 
gades. “No good, anyway. Pro- 
vincial stuff. Skyscrapers instead. 
Wha’d’you think of our sky- 
scrapers?” 

I do not repeat his actual words. 
Such sentences as I have written 
cannot be spoken in Italian even 
bytheswift-tongued Milanese.Gram- 
mar forbids it. But I attempt to 
convey the clipped, rattling way they 
talk, like an errand boy running a 
stick across iron railings. It is very 
stimulating, if and when you can 
make out what they are saying. 

As for the skyscrupers, that was 
an easy question to answer. In every 
city of the world, the inhabitants 
always prefer the latest skyscraper 
that has been run up to any of the 
others. So I said, “The Pirelli is 
fine.” 

“Isn’t it? Gleaming, eh? Sleek. 
Funny thing, these people’—and 
out went his hand toward the fa- 
cades of the 17th Century palaces 
that prevented him parking his car— 
“they wanted to hide the fact they 
were rolling in money.” The fagades 
were, indeed, unpretentious affairs 
of no more than three low stories. 
“Now today,” he said, “we boast 
about it. Look at the Pirelli. Shouts 
money at you. Old man’s dead now, 
old man Pirelli. But he did the right 
thing. Shouts money,” he said, savor- 
ing his own phrase. ‘‘We like that 
in Milan. We like money. But we’re 
not vulgar. Not at all. Are we? Eh?” 

“No, no, no, not at all,” I said 
firmly. After all, he was taking me 
to luncheon. 

“Why?” he said. “‘Ask you, why? 
Tell you. We don’t like money as 
money. Like spending it. In hand- 


fuls. Hatfuls. Left, right, center. 
Spend. Spend money, got to make 
it, eh? At least we say so. Italians 
elsewhere are not so sure. Spend 
money, yes. Make it? Well, not to- 
day. Tomorrow, maybe. Or perhaps 
it will fall from the blue skies of 
beautiful Italy. But we Milanese, 
no. Work, make it, spend it. Throw 
it away on the rest of our lazy coun- 
trymen. Ah!” The car jumped as 
though it had been kicked, and we 
were parked. 

The car doors were slammed, and 
we trotted through the narrow streets 
of the old city, past the modest 
stucco facade of the Scala Opera 
House, past the huge pile of the 
cathedral of Milan with its elabo- 
rate muddle of Renaissance and 
Gothic, and came to our restaurant. 
Still at an ostrich pace, we entered, 
sat, and were instantly engulfed in 
waiters and bills of fare that seemed 
as vast as the sails of a ship. 

My host fell silent, studying the 
menu. He is, I suppose, in his middle 
forties. His hair is short, in the 
Milanese fashion, and holds close 
to his rounded head. His face, too, 
is round, with the bright eyes and 
shapeless nose of Milan. 

He is short and stocky in build. 
I noticed once again, as I have no- 
ticed since I was a boy paying Milan 
my first visit, that the true Milanese 
does not look like an Italian at ali. 
My friend reminded me of some 
other race, a people I knew but 
could not identify. 

“I’m on a diet,” said my friend. 
So is almost every businessman of 
his age in the city. It is not fashion- 
able to be gross just now, though 
once it was thought just the thing 
to be. “I shall eat fish. Why don’t 
you do the same? The fish in Milan 
is the best in Italy. We can afford 
it, you see. The rest of Italy can’t. 
Besides, the most wonderful thing 
about this city is that it is so easy to 
reach the sea.” 

Milan is farther from the sea than 
any other considerable city in Italy, 
but I did not say so. To the Mila- 
nese, the city has no faults. If it can 
be proved by a map that Milan is 
a long way from the coasts, that is 
due to the unreasonable shape of 
Italy, not to the position of Milan. 














The siting of Milan is perfect. It is 
just where it ought to be. It is far 
to the north in the plain of Lom- 
bardy: it lies very near the Alps. The 
winter, therefore, is cold and damp, 
and there is an interminable fog 
during most of it. But that is just 
right. It is exactly the sort of weather 
(as you will be told) that suits the 
Milanese. 

The fish was served. It was well 
cooked, but it was not in the best 
condition. We each ate a little, then 
my friend drank off some wine and 
said, ‘““Now, where in Italy could 
you get better fish than this?” 

I could have told him—Naples, 
for instance—but I knew better. In 
Milan, it is always unwise to praise 
any other city in Italy for anything, 
except perhaps the beauty of their 
women. Businessmen the world over 
are inclined to think that distant 
females are more alluring than the 
ones under their preoccupied noses, 
and the Milanese, businessmen down 
to their polished toe caps, are no 
exception. But to praise another 
place for other things is merely to 
make a Milanese unhappy. 

I do not mean that they are a 
smug people. They are not. They 
are genuinely worried that the other 
parts of Italy are so backward: they 
are concerned that other cities lack 
so many of Milan’s advantages. They 
have that generous feeling so often 
found among people who are doing 
all right—they wish everybody could 
be like themselves. 

I praised the fish, refused the 
cheese, accepted a coffee, and thus 
having dutifully sped the meal along 
at a Milanese pace, I waited for the 
five minutes of relaxation which the 
Milanese permits himself after a 
meal. 

My host rapidly dabbed his lips, 
sighed heavily, and said, ““Needed 
that. Feel better. Much. Been out 
of Milan one whole week. Hell of a 
time. Thought Id go berserk. Deal- 
ing with a lot of lazy good-for-noth- 
ings who don’t get out of bed till 
nine. Never in office till ten-thirty. 
If then. If you can catch ’em. Dodge 
telephone calls. Never answer letters. 
Never get down to business. Gossip, 
chatter, coffees.”” He looked sus- 
piciously at his own and drank it 








orf. “Corrupt. No intention of earn- 
ing their living. Elegance,”’ he said, 
with deep contempt, “that’s all they 
think about. And living off other 
people’s work. Sitting in the sun. 
Ogling the girls. Betraying their 
wives. I hate ’em.” 

He called for the bill. He had paid 
it and we were in the foyer before I 
had time to say anything. His de- 
scription would have fitted a week 
spent in some town in the more 
torrid zones of Africa, or perhaps 
an island in the Caribbean. But I 
said, ““So you've been visiting Rome.” 

He nodded. Rome is the center 
of Italian government. He had been 
there on some matter concerning 
the export of his machine tools. The 
bureaucrats had been bureaucratic 
and the Romansexasperatingly them- 
selves. His business had been vitally 
important to Italy, but nobody had 
cared. He had been as frustrated as 
a big-game hunter compelled to fol- 
low a safari of butterfly hunters. All 
the way back to the car he raged. 
Nobody since the Carthaginians has 
hated the Romans quite as much as 
the Milanese. 

He dropped me at my hotel and 
sped away. I lit a cigar and went 
for a walk. 

I walked slowly down the Via 
Vittor Pisani. It joins the old city 
but is by no means part of it. Milan 
is a sprawling city of a million and 
a half people, quite flat except for 
the slight rise on which is the huge 
castle of the Sforzas. The old city 
has small squares fed by narrow 
streets. It is charming, but getting 
begrimed. The new city lies around 
this, an immense circle of concrete 
apartment houses and factories with 
about as much planning as a shanty 
town built in a gold rush. 

In this complex of old and new 
the Milanese control the industrial 
life of Italy. It is their boast that if 
an area of twelve miles’ radius from 
the Duomo were devastated, Italy 
would come to a stop. They are not 
only businessmen. They are pro- 
ducers as well. Twenty per cent of 
Italy’s steel is made here, machines 
of all kinds, dyes, rubber, soap, 
glycerine, industrial greases, resin, 
celluloid, cotton, nylon, essences, 
thousand other 


medicines and a 












































The Pirelli Building, home of Italy's chief tiremaker, in the Piazza Duca 

d’ Aosta. The thirty-eight-story skyscraper, looking something like a 

harmonica stood on end, lords it over Milan and much of Europe as well, being 
the Continent’s tallest building constructed with reinforced concrete. 
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necessities of our contemporary 
civilization. One half of the entire 
share capital of Italy is here; and 
Lombardy, of which Milan is the 
capital and the heart, with only one 
seventh of the land of Italy and one 
twelfth of its population, produces 
one quarter of the country’s income. 

Milan is not beautiful. But it is 
not squalid; it is not mean; and no- 
where at all is it huddled. One 
stretch of it, indeed, has a spacious 


magnificence that is Milan’s pride. 


In the center of this lies the street 
that I have named and in which I 
strolled in the mild sunshine of a 
Lombardy springtime. At one end 
of it is a railway station, absurd in 
its architectural details but monu- 
mental in style. Down the road on 
either side are new skyscrapers; one 
of them, the Pirelli building which I 
had praised, gleaming like an oiled 
machine. The road is wide, the sky- 
scrapers impressive, and the station 
ends the perspective with effect. All 
in all, it looks something like Park 


Avenue in New York or at least the 
beginnings of such a street. 

But as I walked I saw that some- 
thing was lacking. There were not 
yet enough skyscrapers, but it was 
not that—they could be built and 
the plans for them are ready. The 
lack was in the buildings that al- 
ready existed. They looked skimped. 
The skyscrapers of New York are 
bold: the avenues are ebullient; there 
is a sense of great things done and 
greater still to come. The buildings 
were put up by men full of con- 
fidence and hope. Park Avenue is 
sure of itself. The Via Vittor Pisani 
is not. 

The Milanese agree with this view. 
Theirs is a prosperous city, but I 
have never found one responsible 
person in it who is certain that the 
prosperity will grow, or even last. 
Milan is doing wonderfully well. 
But nobody feels that it will in- 
evitably do better in the future. 
And this state of affairs, say the 

Continued on Page 32 


Sen. Mario Crespi and his wife, Donna 
Fosca, at home in Milan, in what is 
considered the city’s finest and most 
art-rich household. The senator is 

also a cotton-mill tycoon, and the Donna 
reigns as Milan’s top hostess; between 
them they publish the Corriere della Sera, 
one of Italy’s major dailies. 


Count Filippo Visconti di Modrone, 
agriculturist and man about art, 

in his home outside Milan—a medieval 
castle with thirty habitable rooms and 

the rest in ruins. He manages four Visconti 
dairy farms, including his own of 400 
acres, and pursues the arts as well; the 
vases on the coffee table are Picassos. 
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Pigeon-feeding time in the Piazza del Duomo, heart and center of Milan. 
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The majestic cathedral in the background, second in size only to 
Saint Peter’s in Rome, was begun in the 14th Century at the order of a 
Visconti duke and has been enriched down to the present day. 


Continued from Page 30 
Milanese, is all the fault of the 
other Italians. 

Again and again in New York 
I was taken to an office window in 
some immense building and invited 
with pride to admire the view. I re- 
member I stood by one such window 
in a skyscraper on the Via Pisani 
with a Milanese manufacturer; we 
were looking out at Milan and he 
said, ““American. All Americaniza- 
tion, and a good thing too. We 
could do wonders here too. If they’d 
let us. But we won’t. Have you seen 
the Settebelio?”’ 

I had. I had traveled on it. It is a 
fast, sleek, luxurious electric train. 

“Milan has to drag all Italy be- 
hind it,” said the manufacturer. “‘It’s 
as if the electric motor of the Sette- 
bello were hooked up to a string of 
rolling stock out of a museum: 
coaches fifty, sixty and a hundred 
years old. All rattling, shaky and 
desperately in need of repair. You 
can’t go fast with a load like that to 
drag behind you, and neither can 
we.” 

That is one reason why the Mila- 
nese do not think the Via Pisani will 
ever be Italy’s Park Avenue. The 
other is Rome. 

Rome is the capital of the country 
and, as I have shown, Milan hates 
it. Milan itself could have been the 
capital. If money and power over the 
land could have decided the matter, 
Milan would be the capital today. 
But one hundred years ago, Italy 
was made one nation largely by the 
intelligence of a politician from 
Turin. He was called Cavour. He 
was an aristocrat who wore very 
small spectacles through which he 
saw deeper into the future of Italy 
than any other man of his time. He 
had a gift for saying uncomfortable 
truths in a mild manner. When Italy 
was on the verge of being united, he 
spoke a sentence which, to the Mil- 
anese, was very uncomfortable in- 
deed. He remarked that if Rome 
were not the capital, there would be 
no Italy. Once said, it was obvious 
to everybody that it was true. Only 
Rome could balance the riches of 
the north with the poverty of the 
south. She is still doing it, and that 
is why she is hated in Milan. 


The Milanese complain that they 
work like beavers only to have their 
money drained off to support the 
idlers in the southern part of the 
peninsula. The south replies that the 
Milanese do not pay nearly enough 
taxes. Since income tax is a bargain- 
ing matter between the tax officers 
and the citizens of Italy, and since 
the Milanese are the cleverest bar- 
gainers in the country, this is un- 
doubtedly true. The Milanese do 
not bother to deny it. Besides, their 
burden sometimes comes in very 
useful. Recently, when Averell Har- 
riman came to Italy to ask the Ital- 
ians to take their proper share in 
investing money in underdeveloped 
countries, the Milanese businessmen 
replied, unanimously, that Italy had 
its own Africa: it began a hundred 
kilometers south of Rome. 

There is another side to the medal. 
Milan says that the south cannot 
exist without the hard work of the 
northerners. But it is also true, para- 
doxically, that Milan could not 
flourish without the industriousness 
of the southerner. 

On one of my visits to Milan, I 
did not go by the sleek Settebello. 
Instead, from curiosity, I traveled 
second-class in a slow (and therefore 
cheaper) train. My carriage was 
filled with young Neapolitans. Each 
young man had his suitcase of pos- 
sessions. Each had the subdued and 
thoughtful manner of a man who is 
taking a fateful step. All whom I 
talked to assured me that there was 
no prospect of making a living in 
Italy and so they were emigrating: to 
Switzerland to be waiters, to Bel- 
gium to dig coal, to France to work 
on the land, and so forth. They 
sounded grim and gallant. But all 
this was for the benefit of any plain- 
clothes policeman who might be on 
the train, because until this year, it 
was illegal to migrate from one part 
of the country to the other. 

When the train got to Milan, the 
young men took their baggage and 
disappeared into the city, to turn up 
later in the factories and the ware- 
houses, doing a good day’s work for 
sound Milanese wages. Without 
them, the wheels would stop turning. 
With them, the people of Milan have 
grown rich. 








In a wry way, the Milanese ac- 
knowledge their debt. There is a 
whole area of suburbs of the city 
filled with large apartment blocks. I 
have been driven through it by a 
Milanese who drew my attention to 
the fact that here, and here only, 
does one see all the windows and 
balconies festooned with washing 
hanging out to dry. This is because 
the whole suburb is inhabited by im- 
migrants from the south, and the 
Milanese, recognizing this, pretend 
it is not really part of Milan. But it 
is, and an essential one. In fact, ac- 
cording to one man who, above all 
people, should know, these immi- 
grants may one day become more 
important than the Milanese them- 
selves. 

This man is Edoardo Visconti. He 
is a tycoon, a count, and an aristo- 
crat. That last word is rarely heard 
nowadays except in Milan: there it is 
much employed. I have been told, 
times without number, that the city 
is divided into three levels of society: 
the top, who are members of such 
great families in the history of Milan 
as the Borromeos, the Sforzas and 
the Viscontis; the broad middle 
classes; and i/ popolino, which is an 
Italian subtlety, that can only be 
translated ‘‘the-small-but-likable- 
people”’—in short, all the rest. It is 
almost a boast in Milan that these 
three classes never mix on a social 
level. Snobbery is as much a part of 
Milan as its fogs. 

That is why Count Visconti was a 
surprise to me. He belongs to one of 
the oldest families in Italy and yet 
has a contemporary mind. In Italy, 
this is rare. People with great pasts 
prefer to live in them. Visconti lives 
in the present and likes it. He even 
feels that he is going to like the 
future. 

Six hundred years ago, the Vis- 
contis were not only the owners and 
masters of Milan but of fifteen other 
cities in the north of Italy as well. 
They won their territory by sheer 
personal merit, which in those times 
meant fraud, deceit, violence and 
robbery on a grand scale. Many of 
them were robber barons, or rather 
robber princes: but not all. One, for 
instance, was a peaceable but clever 
man who founded the cathedral of 


Milan, among other good works; 
and he, it is interesting to note, made 
as much money out of being good as 
the others did out of being mon- 
strously bad. Count Visconti of to- 
day belongs to the milder side of the 
family. He makes a fortune from the 
manufacture of medicines. He is the 
head of a vast concern known as 
Carlo Erba, which is typical of the 
huge Milan enterprises that domi- 
nate the whole peninsula of Italy and 
shape its life quite as much as such 
gigantic affairs do in the United 
States. 

There seemed to be a touch of 
ancient ceremonial in the way I met 
him. My appointment was filtered 
through secretaries, who spoke in 
the subdued tones of courtiers. I was 
received at the headquarters of the 
concern by what seemed a small 
army of uniformed attendants. I rose 
in a gilded elevator to an antecham- 
ber, which led into a second ante- 
chamber filled with secretaries and 
other functionaries. | had barely sat 
down when there was a flurry of 
ushers at the door and the chief 
secretary said to me, “He is coming.” 

This phrase was last used to me in 
the Viceregal Lodge under the Brit- 
ish Raj. When the Viceroy came, it 
was at a measured and stately pace 
prescribed by protocol. When Count 
Visconti came, he walked in at a 
Milanese pace, and instantly apolo- 
gized, in the Milanese way, for being 
three minutes late. As he ushered me 
into his office, I thought of that other 
Visconti, who, when summoned by 
the Pope to say he was sorry for 
stealing Papal territory, said he 
would come to apologize with twelve 
thousand cavalry and six thousand 
foot soldiers. 

Count Visconti’s desk is at the end 
of an immense paneled board room. 
Over it hangs a portrait of a mild 
man with an undistinguished face. It 
shows Carlo Erba, the founder of the 
firm. Count Visconti is a slim, spare 
man in early middle age. He has a 
candid and well-proportioned face, a 
sort of screen on which flashes a re- 
markably vivid intelligence. His 
manner is alert and vigorous without 
being in the least pressing. Count 
Visconti is the sort of man that every 

Continued on Page 35 
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Lunchtime in La Galleria, in one of the sidewalk restaurants that stay f 


open while the retail shops close for the noon meal. 
Here the Milanese crowd the outdoor tables, taking time between courses to 


banter with the wandering fiddler, who clearly finds his job enjoyable. 
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The Contessa Castelbarco, nee Wally 
Toscanini, daughter of the late great 
Maestro. The Contessa poses on 

the stage of Milan’s fabled Teatro della 
Scala; as the only woman on its 
sixteen-member board of directors, 

she not only helps in planning programs 
but functions as official hostess. 


Renata Tebaldi in her home in Milan, in 
the Piazza Guastalla. The golden- 
voiced soprano, probably the finest 

living today, is known to and acclaimed 
by audiences at New York’s 

Metropolitan Opera, but she first 

emerged as a singer of international stature 
at La Scala, in 1946, under Toscanini. 


Continued from Page 33 
businessman in Milan would like to 
be. They speak of him with admira- 
tion, and I quickly saw why. 

“I am,” he said, immediately, “‘a 
man of two worlds. The old one, of 
my family: and the new. The two 
don’t conflict because I am in this 
business precisely because of my 
family. It is my family’s business and 
that is why I throw myself into work- 
ing for it.” He pointed to the por- 
trait. This was the man, he said, who 
four generations ago had brought 
the business into the family because 
his daughter married a Visconti. 

It was a significant remark: Milan, 
for all its skyscrapers and its modern 


pace, is not new to the business of 


making money. There are new men, 
but it is not a new way of life. 

“As a matter of fact,” said Vis- 
conti, “our way of doing things— 
our enterprise, our practicality— 
goes as far back in history as we can 
see. Are we really Italians at all? I 
don’t think so. Milan was conquered 


by Goths and Lombards centuries 
ago, and they came”—he gestured 
toward the window—“‘from over the 
mountains; from Central Europe. 
Call us. . . well, call us Swiss if you 
like. We’ve got their virtues and 
we've got their shortcomings too.” 

Highly intelligent and thoughtful 
men can make remarks which, 
though not wholly true, bring out 
the truth. I found this to be one of 
them. The Milanese are not Swiss, 
but once it is pointed out that they 
are very like them, it is impossible to 
look at them in any other way. The 
remark may not explain their an- 
cestry, but it does explain them- 
selves. 

“That is why,” said Visconti, ““we 
are so often at loggerheads with the 
rest of Italy and they with us. Now, 
you live in Rome 4 

The conversation, as so often in 
Milan, turned on that city. In the 
course of it, | remarked that one of 
the charges most frequently brought 
against Milan is that in the drive to 








The Last Supper, Leonardo da Vinci's masterpiece on the wall of a former Dominican 
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refectory in Milan. The world-famous fresco, painted in 1496 and 1497 
and much tampered with since then, was cleaned and restored in 1953 to the 
best possible condition, though time has left it irretrievably blurred. 


make money its citizens have either 
ruined or neglected the culture of 
Italy. 

““Yes,”’ said Visconti, “‘we are 
looked upon as little better than 
barbarians. In a way it is true. We 
have swept aside the old literary- 
salon culture of the last two cen- 
turies. We have put nothing in its 
place—as yet. We do not read books 
because we are too busy. We go to 
the theater purely to be diverted. We 
go to the Scala, but I do not think 
we care very much for music. We 
live a very social life, but all we talk 
about when we meet is business— 
and we thoroughly enjoy it.” 

I mentioned two major publishers 
of Italy. They had complained to me 
bitterly about Milan’s lack of in- 
terest in literature nowadays. 

“Nowadays,” Visconti repeated. 
“Nowadays, are those publishers 
selling more or fewer books than 
they did before?” 

“More: as a matter of fact, aston- 
ishingly more. They’re becoming 
rich men.” 

“Exactly.” 

“Yes,” I said, “but in the drawing 
rooms of Milan nobody ever men- 
tions books. I know. I’m a writer 
myself.”” 

“Then who is buying them?” 
asked Visconti. “I can tell you. It is 
the young men and women whom I 
and others like me are employing— 
the doctors, the chemists, the scien- 
tists, the laboratory assistants, the 
people who operate our calculating 
machines. They don’t talk books. 
They read them. The drawing rooms 
of Milan may be cultural deserts, 
but there is a revolution under way 
among the younger people in Italy. 
Why? Because at long last they have 
money to spare, and they’re not 
spending it all on motorcars.” 

“You have faith in the younger 
generation?” 

“Yes,” he said. “I have faith in 
the future of my country—if,” he 
added, with a touch of irony, “I may 
be allowed to say so.” 

“But these young people,” I said, 
“are they Milanese?” 

“No. Or at least, very few. They 
come from all over Italy—especially 
from the south. They’re fine people. 
They're alert, and quick to learn. 


They have supple minds, and that’s 
what is needed in these times. We 
Milanese haven’t. We’re hard-work- 
ing, but our minds are set—hard- 
ened—wooden, you might say. I 
fancy that one day the southerners 
will replace us here in our own city. 
In a generation or so Milan will be a 
Mediterranean city, and not an out- 
post of Central Europe. I think the 
days of people like me are num- 
bered.”” 

Those, then, are some of the opin- 
ions of one of the most famous ty- 
coons of Milan. When, later, I 
quoted them to other Milanese, they 
were treated with great respect. I 
was considered fortunate to have 
heard them. The big men of business 
are not easy to meet. It is not in the 
nature of the Italian to seek pub- 
licity, and the industrial masters of 
the country run away from it. The 
visitor to Milan, having seen the 
sights such as the cathedral, the 
Brera Gallery and what the bombs 
and restorers have left of Leonardo 
da Vinci’s Last Supper, will natu- 
rally want to go on to see the biggest 
sight of all, which is of the Milanese 
making money. Unless he has busi- 
ness to do, he will find it next to im- 
possible. Milan is a secretive city. 

If he cannot see the Milanese 
making money, he can see them 
spending it, which, next to business, 
is their greatest pleasure. They are 
not much given to going out on the 
town. There are a few theaters, but 
they rarely present first-class plays. 
There are some night clubs, which 
are very feeble examples of that 
feeblest of all ways of enjoying one- 
self. But there are shops, and there 
are art galleries. The current fash- 
ion in lavish expenditure is to buy 
paintings and antique furniture. The 
antique shops are crammed with 
goods, selling at prices which only 
the Milanese can afford to pay. 
Luxury articles of all sorts are on 
sale everywhere, and it is a boast of 
Milan that, whereas the shops else- 
where stock to please foreigners, here 
they stock to please the Milanese. 

The average foreigner with the 
average purse can at least press his 
nose against the windowpanes. The 
famous shops lie mostly in the area 
around the Duomo. A short walk in 
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any direction will take him to 
jewelers with stocks that resemble 
royal treasuries; to furniture shops 
that rival museums in the variety 
and beauty of their pieces, and, 
above all, those wonderlands of con- 
spicuous expenditure that deal in 
the trappings and apparatus that 
the Milanese think essential for a 
holiday in the mountains or by the 
sea. 

Here, too, are the art galleries. 
Just now, paintings are being avidly 
bought, which is a very good thing 
for one of my oldest Milanese 
friends, Signor Ghiringhelli. He is 
the owner of a highly successful gal- 
lery, Il Milione, and I turned to him 
to find out what sort of paintings 
the Milanese were buying. 

Signor Ghiringhelli is a white- 
haired man with a gentle manner, 
and one of the few people I know 
who have a sense of humor about 
Milan. 

Having shown me round his gal- 
lery, which was hung with abstract 
oils, he said, “The Milanese will 
buy anything, provided the painter 
has a name. If he’s a modern, they'll 
ask if he’s a capo-scuola, and if he is 
they snap him up.” 

A capo-scuola is any man who is 
acknowledged as the leading figure 
in his “school” or style of painting. 
These fortunate men, whose reputa- 
tions are made by a small band of 
critics, sell anything they paint. 
The others sell nothing. 

“You see,” said Ghiringhelli, 
smiling a gentle smile, “‘we don’t 
buy paintings because we like them. 
I wish we did. I prefer to feel that 
the customer—ah, I mean my cli- 
ent—has some emotional rapport 
with the painting he buys. But I 
suppose it’s not necessary, really. 
We buy here as an investment, and 
like everything else in this extraor- 
dinary city of mine, pictures make 
money. In fact, some business- 
men have recently got together and 
formed a sort of club. They each 
cut in a hundred thousand lire, and 
with that they buy pictures left and 
right. They don’t hang them on their 
walls. They put them away in— 
well, silos, I suppose you'd call 
them. Silos of art. The plan is to 
keep the pictures off the market for 


five years, then dig them out and 
sell ’em. It'll work too. They'll 
make a pot of money.” 

Or again, the visitor can go to 
a first night at the Scala. On these 
occasions, the husbands show off 
their wives, who in turn show off 
the amount of money that has 
been spent on them. The frocks are 
luxurious but far from striking. Mi- 
lan is not a center of fashion. That 
is left to the more frivolous cities 
such as Florence and Rome. But 
there is a profusion of jewels to be 
seen, all the more striking because 
they seem not so much to be worn 
by the owners as to rest upon them. 
The general effect of an opening 
night is not of elegance but of that 
dowdy magnificence which is often 
attained by the British royal family. 

In Milan, the effect is intended. 
The women of Milan are serious 
people. They are not, as a rule, 
beautiful, but they make excellent 
wives and mothers: and Milan is a 
family city. A mature Milanese man 
has generally no fewer than three 
families to live with—the one in 
which he was born, the one he 
raises, and the family of his wife. 
All three have the right to guide and 
advise him, and he will do his 
best to keep all three contented with 
him. 

Few men complain of being 
hen-pecked: Milanese women are 
not neurotic or nagging. They are 
stable characters, usually cheerful 
and generally understanding. But 
many husbands lament the fact that 
they are family-pecked. At heart 
they do not mind. It keeps them re- 
spectable, and that is an essential 
thing for a successful businessman. 
Should a Milanese take up with a 
woman other than his wife, there 
are three families to put him back on 
the rails and to make the female in- 
truder’s life a misery. Milan is so 
respectable a city that its authorities 
censor films and plays that have 
been presented in the rest of Italy 
without shocking anybody. 

It is these women of Milan who 
control the most spectacular of all 
ways to spend money. For some 
years now Milan has been seized 
with holiday fever. Every summer, 
and sometimes every Christmas and 





The Trattoria Toscana on Via Bagutta, Milan, an artists’ and f 
writers’ haunt that has been compared with the Algonquin and Tim Costello's 

in New York. The restaurant boasts gatherings alla Milanese, 

food alla toscana, and payment of the tab alla romana—meaning Dutch treat. 
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Gio Ponti in his studio on Via Dezza, 
Milan, posing with a table-top model of the 
buildings and layout he designed 

for the current Exposition celebrating the 
Turin centennial. A noted architect, 

Signor Ponti designs not only homes and 
villas but hospitals, hotels, electric 

plants and the interiors of ocean liners. 
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Easter, the women and children of 
Milan go on a massive migration to 
the seaside, the lakes or the moun- 
tains, according to their tastes. They 
go to the Italian Riviera, or to the 
Dolomites, or to Lake Como or 
Maggiore. 

They live in rented villas, or villas 
which their husbands have specifi- 
cally built for them. They may stay 
for weeks or months. The men re- 
main behind, making money. From 
time to time they dash to their fam- 
ilies, spend a few days with them 
and then return to the city. 

These vacations are made as ex- 
pensive as the family budget can 
stand. Money is poured out for 
holiday clothes, sporting equipment, 
extra cars, yachts, motorboats, and 
every other luxury that can be 
thought up by the manufacturers 
of such things. The villas are sump- 
tuously furnished and entertainment 
is lavish. 

There are preferred resorts, and 
Forte dei Marmi, Bellagio, San 


Remo, Cortina and Ischia are 
among them. It is in such places 
that the visitor can really meet and 
know the Milanese. It is there that 
the Milanese will have time to talk 
to him. 

The visitor will find that, when the 
Milanese are not striving to live up 
to their reputation for being dy- 
namic, they are an agreeable, gentle 
people. They are not witty but they 
like laughter. They are not pro- 
found, but their conversation is 
darting, lively and human. Their 
passions are tepid, but they are not 
cold. They love money, not for it- 
self but for what it can do. They are 
the sharpest bargainers in Italy, but 
they are not close-fisted. They are 
likable even if, in Italy, they are not 
liked. 

It is a pleasure to know them: 
they help me to understand what 
Samuel Johnson meant when he said 
that there were few occupations 
more innocent than making money. 

THE END 


Salvatore Quasimodo against the 


background of Milan’s Naviglio Grande, a 
canal that figures in many of his poems; 
the waterway was designed by Da Vinci and 


is linked to many cities of Northern 
Italy. Signor Quasimodo, a Sicilian by 
birth and a Milanese by adoption, 

won the Nobel Prize for Poetry in 1959. 
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A LIGHTNING GUIDE 


by Arnold Ehrlich 


“Atlantic City exists on ocean, 
emotion and constant promo- 
tion.” —Anonymous 


Atlantic City has the tallest build- 
ing constructed on sand (Claridge 
Hotel, 365 feet) and the world’s 
largest resort hotel (Chalfonte- 
Haddon Hall, 1000 rooms and 
baths), but lacks a cemetery. Any 
hole dug to a depth of two feet in 
the sandy soil immediately col- 
lects water. 


Henry Hudson, sailing in the 
Half Moon in 1609, discovered 
Absecon Island, the five-mile 
sandspit of which Atlantic City 
is the most crowded part. In 1677 
Dr. Daniel Coxe, court physician 
to Queen Catherine of England, 
led a group of Englishmen who 
purchased a large slice of New 
Jersey, including the site of the 
present Atlantic City, for £1250, 
about $3500 in today’s money. 
They wanted the ocean frontage 
for whale fishing. 


If Mason and Dixon's line were 
extended across southern New 
Jersey, Atlantic City would lie 
18’, 4” of latitude—roughly twenty 
miles—south of it. 


Anyone wanting to give Atlantic 
City back to the Indians would 
have a futile mission. The original 
settlers of Absecon Island, the 
Absegamis, disappeared from 
New Jersey several hundred years 
ago. 


Atlantic City firsts: The first 
“Ferris” wheel, called the Epicy- 
cloidal Diversion (1869). The first 
amusement pier built over water 
(1882). The first colored picture 
post cards to be sold in America 
(1893). The first air-conditioned 
theater (1896) ; underground pipes 
circulated refrigerated water. The 
first aerial bombing (1910); dur- 
ing the Atlantic City Air Carnival, 
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Glenn H. Curtiss dropped oranges 
on a yacht from a height of one 
hundred feet. The first attempt at 
a transocean flight (1910); Walter 
Wellman, the polar explorer, took 
off in the dirigible America and 
flew 375 miles out to sea before 
his airship became unmanageable 
and had to be abandoned. (The 
crew was rescued by a steamer off 
Cape Hatteras.) The first motion 
picture, synchronized by Thomas 
Edison (1913). The first commer- 
cial ship-to-shore radiotelephone 
call (1929), made to Sir Thomas 
Lipton on board the Leviathan. 
The first use of the word “air- 
port” (1919), and the first com- 
mercial flying field (same year); 
it is within the city limits and is 
still used by small planes. 


The golf term “birdie” was 
coined during a match at the 
Atlantic City Country Club in 
1899. On the second hole, par 
four, one of the golfers sank his 
ball in three strokes. “That was a 
bird of a shot,”’ another player 
exclaimed, and thus the English 
language was forever enriched. 


Atlantic City’s greatest commer- 
cial first: salt-water taffy. Ac- 
cording to legend, a candy vendor 
named David Bradley had his 
stock of taffy ruined in August, 
1883, when a storm tide splashed 
it with sea water. The next day he 
sold his wares as “salt-water taffy,” 
and the name caught on. Four mil- 
lion pounds of the candy are sold 
every year. Both salt and water 
are among the ingredients. 


Atlantic City songs: Roller Skat- 
ing, a 1906 hit (“Take your Kate 
for a roller skate’’), On the Board- 
walk in Atlantic City, By the Sea, 
Sittin’ in the Sand a’Sunnin’, At- 
lantic City by the Rolling Sea, 
Atlantic City All the Time, Meet 
Me in Atlantic City, and the Miss 
America theme song. Famous 


songs written in Atlantic City: A 
Pretty Girl Is Like a Melody, 
Alice Blue Gown, Margie. Irving 
Berlin once wakened George S. 
Kaufman in an Atlantic City ho- 
tel at five in the morning to sing 
him the lyrics of a song that later 
captivated the nation—A/ways. 


The Miss America pageant had a 
demure beginning, starting as a 
floral parade in August, 1902, with 
flower-decorated rolling chairs 
bearing beautiful girls parading on 
the Boardwalk. The first Miss 
America contest was held in 1921 ; 
the winner, sixteen-year-old Mar- 
garet Gorman, of Washington, 
D.C., still holds the record as the 
shortest queen—S'1". The tallest: 
Bess Myerson, the 1945 Miss 
America, 5'10”. 


The ideal Miss America would 
be nineteen years old, have brown 
hair and blue eyes, stand 5’ 614” 
in her bare feet, and possess a 
341” bust, a 2419” waist and 35” 
hips. After her year-long reign 
she would marry and eventually 
have two children. 


Many restless Philadelphians may 
be dumfounded to learn their city 
has furnished more Miss Amer- 
icas than any other—three (1924, 
1936, 1940). Washington and Den- 
ver have each provided two win- 
ners. Actresses Dorothy Lamour, 
Joan Blondell and Vera Miles all 
were candidates for the title at 
various times. 


Edna Ferber wrote Ice Palace, a 
novel about Alaska, and Giant, a 
novel about Texas, in Atlantic 
City. Thornton Wilder, while be- 
ing pushed in a rolling chair on 
the Boardwalk, received his in- 
spiration for the Atlantic City 
episode in The Skin of Our Teeth. 


The Boardwalk, Atlantic City’s 
greatest achievement, was inspired 


by a Quaker hotelkeeper, Jacob 
Keim, and a Camden and Atlantic 
Railroad conductor, Alexander 
Boardman. It grew out of their 
exasperation—Keim’s in having 
his hotel messed up by bathers re- 
turning from the beach, Board- 
man’s in having his train dirtied 
by homebound excursionists with 
sand in their shoes. The first Board- 
walk, opened in 1870, was one 
mile long and wide enough for 
four people to walk abreast ; it was 
placed directly on the sand. The 
collapsible twelve-foot wooden 
sections were stored during the 
winter in an Atlantic City barn at 
a cost of seventeen dollars. 


The first Easter Parade was held 
on the Boardwalk in 1876, the 
year of the Philadelphia Centen- 
nial Exposition. 


Although the present Boardwalk, 
the fifth, dates from 1896, the 
1944 hurricane, with eighty-five- 
mile-an-hour winds, forced such 
extensive repairs as to practically 
require a new one. A whisker un- 
der five miles long, and sixty 
feet at its greatest width, the 
Boardwalk is constructed of thou- 
sands of two-by-fours of Douglas 
fir or longleaf yellow pine. It 
costs about $220,000 a year to 
maintain. The constant pounding 
of feet, sand erosion and weather 
can wear out the Boardwalk in 
twelve years. Its herringbone pat- 
tern was inaugurated in 1916, to 
prevent women from catching their 
high heels in the planks. 


Don Gehrmann, the champion 
trackman from Milwaukee, ran 
the mile on the Boardwalk in 
four minutes, five and three- 
tenths seconds, on May 11, 1952. 
He was wearing cross-country 
running shoes. 


A casual sight-seer, wearing com- 
fortable shoes, can stroll the 


Boardwalk in an hour and a half. 
On the way he would pass thirty- 
five hot-dog stands, five miniature 
golf courses, eight bars, twenty- 
two linen-and-lace shops, four 
handwriting analysts, two phre- 
nologists, eleven auction shops, 
four china shops, two furriers, two 
antique shops and two brokerages. 


The Steel Pier, built in 1898, once 
demanded full evening dress. 
Ladies and gentlemen came to 
applaud such concert singers as 
Galli-Curci and John McCor- 
mack, and to tap their feet to the 
marches of John Philip Sousa. 
During the 1920's it converted to 
mass entertainment. It had its 
biggest one-day crowd (48,000) 
on the Sunday of Labor Day 
weekend, 1958, when Ricky Nel- 
son, the teen-age delight, was the 
main attraction. Old-timers cai. 
take comfort in the knowledge 
that the biggest Easter Sunday 
crowd was drawn by the appear- 
ance of Amos ’n’ Andy, in 1935. 
The late Glenn Miller and his 
band were responsible for Steel 
Pier’s most thronged two-day 
weekend, August 30-31, 1941. 


Steel Pier’s zaniest attraction: 
Alvin “Shipwreck” Kelly, “the 
luckiest fool on earth.” Kelly, a 
World War I seaman who claimed 
he started his daredevil career as 
a “human fly” at the age of seven, 
sat on top of the Steel Pier flag- 
pole, seventy-five feet above the 
ground, for seven weeks during 
the summer of 1936. The most 
macabre attraction: Ronald Har- 
rison, a fifty-year-old half-Sioux 
Indian from Tampa, Florida, was 
buried alive in a_ six-foot-deep 
concrete tomb for forty-two days 
in 1952, thereby establishing a 
new world’s “record.” Harrison, 
who was fed through a tube on his 
own “secret, life-sustaining” lig- 
uid formula, said he was protest- 
ing the high cost of living. 
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Atlantic City is one of the rare 
seacoast COmmunities with a 
lighthouse within its borders— 
the blue-and-white Absecon 
Lighthouse, now retired and part 
of a public park, and the city’s 
best-known landmark. It stood 
1300 feet from the ocean when 
it was erected in 1854. 


Atlantic City, with 10,000,000 
visitors using its beaches annually, 
averages “less than one’’drowning 
each year. Lifeguards were once 
known as “constables of the surf.” 
The most colorful was a former 
cowboy named Capt. Charles E. 
Clark, who dressed in a velvet 
coat and carried a large ring buoy 
over his shoulder. Clark, who was 
known as the ‘**Velvet-Coated 
ero,” rescued 700 persons from 
the surf before his career ended 
in 1918. 


A block of land bought for fifty 
dollars in 1853, the year Dr. 
Jonathan Pitney, “the father of 
Atlantic City,” gambled on the 
luture popularity of the resort 
typurchasing several large tracts, 
8 now worth 30,000 times the 
original purchase—$1 ,500,000. 


“Monopoly was a child of ne- 
essity.”—Charles B. Darrow. 
Monopoly, one of the great 
mirlor manias of all time, has 
mde Atlantic City real estate 
mimately familiar to millions. The 
rading game was invented by 
Charles B. Darrow, who was liv- 
1g in Philadelphia when the idea 
uck him in 1930. “A great 
umber of us felt the pinch during 
the Depression, and Mrs. Darrow 
and I worked out Monopoly more 
for our own relaxation than as a 
"ay of life,’ the inventor says 
day. “Our brain child seemed 
0 amuse our friends, so in order 
0 eat we produced the game in 
“very small way. As to the use 
f Atlantic C. ity for a plan: it 





seemed to us the oné ‘city that 
was best known for pleasure and 
opulence.” 


Parker Brothers, the noted game 
publishers, later marketed Mon- 
opoly ; to date, the company has 
sold 25,000,000 copies. It even 
infiltrated Russia during the 
Moscow Fair in 1960. Darrow, 
who never invented another suc- 
cessful game, retired in 1937 toa 
farm in Bucks County. “The re- 
ports of my millions,” he claims, 
“are like Mark Twain’s death— 
exaggerated.” 


The Boardwalk rolling chair did 
not originate in Atlantic City—it 
made its debut at the Philadelphia 
Centennial. The first ones in At- 
lantic City appeared in 1884. A 
salesman once attempted to dem- 
onstrate a passenger-operated 
electric rolling chair, but he was 
immediately thrown off the Board- 
walk. The chairs always operate 
against the flow of traffic, since 
numerous accidents were caused 
by pedestrians and chairs moving 
in the same direction. 


Popular belief to the contrary, 
only thirty-one east-west streets 
are named after states. 


What to do with a defunct bank: 
In 1933, when the banks closed 
and the bars opened, the Neptune 
Trust Company turned itself into 
a restauraat, the Neptune Inn, It 
is still operating as such, and the 
liquor is stored in the old bank 
vault. 


New York gave drinkers the 
Manhattan, San Francisco Pisco 
punch and New Orleans the Saz- 
erac. Atlantic City’s contribution 
to the cocktail repertory: Brigh- 
ton punch, a lethal concoction 
that was the town’s most popular 
drink for fifty years. It was served 
in the grille—called the “chapel” 


by insiders—of the Brighton Ho- 
tel, at Indiana Avenue and the 
Boardwalk, one of the city’s most 
fashionable hostelries, which was 
torn down five years ago. The 
ingredients : 


1% oz. good rye (100 proof or 
better) : 

1 oz. heavy rum 

1 tsp. brown sugar 

juice of half a lemon 


Place in a mixing glass filled with 
cracked ice and shake fifteen 
times. Pour into a 12-0z. glass 
and add a half slice of orange. 
Drink through a straw. 

“Two would move the drinker 
way up and four might move 
him down.”’—Atlantic City old- 
timer. 


Atlantic City’s biggest money- 
maker, after tourists, is conven- 
tions, of which almost 400 meet 
yearly at the resort. The conven- 
tions show a wide spectrum of in- 
terests and objectives. Some or- 
ganizations which met in 1960: 
Armenian Revolutionary Federa- 
tion, Sweet Adelines (Eastern 
Region), New Jersey Supreme Or- 
der of Beavers, Tall Cedars of 
Lebanon (Supreme Forest), Grand 
Link Order of the Golden Chain, 
New Jersey League of Master 
Pluntbers, National Glandular 
Society, Lady Foresters of Amer- 
ica, Companions of the Forest 
(Supreme Circle), National 
Button Society, National Asso- 
ciation of Synagogue Administra- 
tors. 


The organ in Convention Hall, 
the largest in the world, has 
33,112 pipes ranged in 455 ranks. 
It was once believed that if the full 
power of the organ was turned 
on, the noise would cause the 
roof to collapse. The organ has 
been played to its loudest volume 
a number of times; the Conven- 
tion Hall roof is still intact. 


Convention Hall, which also has 
the world’s largest auditorium 
(seating capacity, 42,000 persons), 
was once the scene of football 
games. The first was played there 
in 1930, Lafayette versus Wash- 
ington and Jefferson. Pennsylvania 
Military College and the Univer- 
sity of Delaware regularly played 
there ; so did Lincoln and Howard 
Universities. To create a gridiron, 
workers dumped fifty tons of Penn- 
sylvania top soil on the concrete 
floor to a depth of eleven inches, 
packed to a solid six inches on the 


playing field. 


Sales promotion: Atlantic City 
offers a bargain “Honeymoon in 
June” for newly married couples. 
More than 500 honeymooning 
couples are lured every year by 
the special rates—single-priced 
drinks, meals, accommodations 
and amusements for a party of 
two. 


Atlantic City sentiment: A plaque 
on the railroad terminal commem- 
orates a popular mongrel dog, 
Rags, who died of a broken heart 
after his master, a traffic officer at 
Avenues, 


Arkansas and Arctic 


passed away. 


Steel Pier footnote: In 1944, Ruth 
Ehlers, seventeen, was married to 
Louis Villam, twenty-one, both 
of North Bergen, New Jersey, in 
a diving bell which plunged thirty 
feet below the Atlantic Ocean. 
The bell remained underwater for 
fourteen minutes. In addition to 
the bride, bridegroom and clergy- 
man, and operator, a seven-year- 
old flower girl accompanied the 
wedding party. 


A record? Atlantic City’s fattest 
fat man, Emory Titman, weighed 
587 pounds, although he once bal- 
looned to 750. His casket was seven 
feet, six inches long and thirty- 
three inches at its widest point. 


Names once considered for At- 
lantic City: Strand, Surf, Bath, 
Ocean City. When Richard Os- 
borne, chief engineer of the 
Camden and Atlantic Railroad 
and a pioneer developer, unfurled 
a planning map with the words 
“Atlantic City” written on it, 
the name was adopted unani- 
mously. 


Mail was once painlessly delivered 
to the nation’s oddest address, 
No. | Atlantic Ocean, a twelve- 
room Italian villa which Capt. 
John L. Young built on the Million 
Dollar Pier in 1908. Young re- 
sided there until his death in 1938. 
President Taft was once his house 
guest. Mrs. Young, the envy of 
every housewife, boasted that the 
villa never required a dustcloth. It 
several years 


was demolished 


ago. 

During a bluenose crusade in the 
1920’s, beach censors carrying 
tapes measured bathers’ trunks 
and skirts, which had to be worn 
close above the knees Miss 
America contestants of 1921 who 
rolled down their stockings a few 
inches below the knee shocked 
the resort. Ladies did not aban- 
don stockings on the beach until 
1928; men’s tops were discarded 
in 1940. 


The biggest convention held in 
Atlantic City was the 1934 trien- 
nial General Convention of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, with 
an attendance of 35,000. 


O here, here only 

no one is lonely, 

no one need fear, 

no one need ever shed a tear, 

for the days are clear 

and the nights without peer 

and the people are dear 

in Atlantic City.—From Atlantic 

City Cantata, by Hugh Chisholm. 
THE END 
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Peter Viertel (right) with unidenti- 
fied friend, on the Grande Plage, 
one of the two principal beaches, 
The solemn Casino Municipal fills 
the background. Mr. Viertel, fa- 
mous movie-script writer, novelist 
and husband of Deborah Kerr, was 
a pioneer of surfing in Biarritz. 


Under its holiday sheen Biarritz 
is Basque; jagged outcrops below 
the Villa Belza (left) recall the 
toughness of the land and of the 
natives. The villa, like many on the 
Céte des Basques, is now a hotel. 


Biarritz today may have fewer 
crowned heads among its dippers 
than formerly, but there are still 
seven miles of beaches in the area. 
Here on a rocky stretch of the 
Grande Plage (right) tout le monde 
may splash in the Bay of Biscay. 
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PHOTOGRAPHS BY SLIM AARONS 


BIARRITZ 


(Queen of Beaches, Beach of Kings 








@ Biarritz is a fat little town on the southwest coast of 
France—the Céte Basque—close to the Spanish frontier. Its 
name means, in Basque, ‘““Two Rocks”; several of them are 
conspicuous just offshore, but nobody knows exactly which 
two are the sponsors in baptism. The point is academic. The 
long Atlantic rollers curl past them all impartially, then 
cream in to the golden beaches and fling themselves prostrate 
in homage to the magnificence on the cliffs above. 

It stretches for two full miles, this magnificence, from one 
end of the Plage des Basques to the other end of the Grande 
Plage—two miles of hotels and villas and shops de grand 
luxe. The prices in the showcases and on the menus suggest 
that Biarritz still reckons in Old Francs, at 500 to the dollar. 
You wonder if the harbor charts measure the Two Rocks 
in carats and the flow of the River Adour in magnums. Be- 
latedly you remember that Biarritz’s sobriquet is “‘/a Plage 
des Rois,” and that kings have always been indifferent to 
costs, whether in gold or blood. 

The sobriquet derives from the patronage once accorded 
not only by kings but by emperors and a shah as well. Most 
of them were guests of the Hotel du Palais, and they have 
left there a residual, neonish effulgence which some construe 
as reading ““The Citadel of Biarritz Society.”’ This is as may be. 
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Dinner at an elegant Grand Ball (“‘Une Soirée 
Comme au Temps du Grand Roi”) given in 
the Hotel du Palais in honor of the 300th an- 
niversary of the marriage of Louis XIV of France 
to his cousin the Infanta Maria-Teresa of Spain, 


which took place at nearby St.-Jean-de-Luz. 


/ 


But if you will grant that the history of the Palais is the latter 
history of Biarritz, the Palais in turn will grant that there 
was a time when it would have rejected as a lusterless in- 
adequacy the distinction it now claims. For then, a century 
ago, it was not the Hotel of the Palace, but the Palace itself. 

Biarritz began, under the Capets, as a fishing and whaling 
village, and so it stayed for some 800 years. As recently as 
the early 1800’s, says Baedeker, it was “‘little more than a 
miserable collection of huts.” Still, its scenery had a wild 
disorder that found response in Victor Hugo, among others. 
He wrote of it in 1843, “I know no spot more charming, 
[with its] labyrinth of rocks, chambers, arcades, grottoes, 
and caverns... . | have but one fear, that it may become 
fashionable.” 

The fulfillment of his fear was already under way. A few 
years earlier, the Carlist Wars had driven a number of 
Spanish nobles to seek temporary shelter in France, among 
them the Count and Countess of Montijo, who sat out the 
crisis in Biarritz with their young daughter, Eugénie Marie 
Ignace Augustine. (The countess’s father was a Mr. Kirk- 
patrick, the American consul at Malaga.) The girl was im- 
mediately enraptured by both countryside and seaside, as 
later was Hugo; and when, in course of time, Napoleon III 
met her and made her his empress, she persuaded him to 
visit Biarritz and build her a summer palace on the cliffs 
she loved. 

“Villa Eugénie,” as they called it, was completed in 1855, 
and there the court spent ten happy Septembers. Mornings 
they bathed from the beaches. Afternoons they sailed or 
picnicked. (Some afternoons the emperor and empress strolled 
around town en bons bourgeois, she with her famous green 
handbag always on her arm.) Evenings they dined and acted 
charades. Everyone took part, guests included: the King and 
Queen of Portugal, Prince Adalbert of Bavaria, the Infanta 
Amélie, the King of Wurttemberg, even the stern King of the 
Belgians. The round of merriment was so continuous that 
the ladies were kept too busy to change their Worth gowns 
more than four or five times a day. Merriest of all were the 
Biarrots—the contractors, the rental agents, the tradesmen. 
Never had they enjoyed such prosperity. They spoke of 
Eugénie as “the godmother of the town.” 

But tragedy was waiting for her and Napoleon. It drove 
them out of France and scourged them again in exile. Nor 
did the palace itself escape; for years its only courtiers were 
spiders and mice. Then it became a casino for a short, shame- 
ful stretch: then, in 1893, it was converted into a hotel, the 
Palais; and in 1903 fire destroyed a part of it. Eugénie, now 
widowed and childless, heard the news. “I thought I had 
lost the faculty of tears,” she said, “but no, I wept.” Her 


own death finally befell in 1920, Continued on Page 46 








Dress at the Soirée (below) was 
formal and contemporary for the 
guests. The hotel waiters did not 
get off quite so lightly. They were 
transformed for the occasion into 
bewigged Louis Quatorze flunkies. 


Among the merrymakers, who 
were asked to wear their best 
gowns, was Beatrice Anna (right), 
daughter of former U. S. Ambassa- 
dor to Spain John Davis Lodge, 
and a niece of Henry Cabot Lodge. 


The Hotel du Palais was once the Villa Eugénie, 
where the court of Napoleon III passed its sum- 
mers. For the Grand Ball, tapestries were bor- 
rowed from museums and private collections. 
M. Michel Martell, of cognac fame, and his wife 
(left) are seen here before an elegant example. 


The Comte and Comtesse de Paris (above), with 
two of their royal daughters, receiving a guest at 
the Ball. The Comte, Pretender to the French 
throne, is a descendant of Louis XIV, whose 
marriage in 1660 to the Infanta of Spain was 


the excuse for these gay and sumptuous revels. 





Continued from Page 44 in Madrid. When her body 
passed through Biarritz en route to England, for burial beside 
her long-dead husband, the mayor was at the station to pay 
her the town’s last respects. 

Meanwhile, the Palais had been restored; and now began 
a new and newly gorgeous era for both the hotel and the 
town. So many kings came in, the Palais seemed like a palace 
again: King Oscar of Sweden, King Edward VII of England, 
King Alexander of Serbia, King Alfonso XIII of Spain; and 
Queen Marie of Rumania, Queen Amélie of Portugal, and 
poor ex-Queen Natalie of Serbia. All of them together made 
less of a show than the Russians alone. One autumn almost 
the entire Russian Royal Family were in town, from Dowager 
Empress Maria Fédorovna (who arrived in a glistening 
white private train) down to her daughters and sons and 
in-laws and nephews—the grand dukes swilling champagne, 
the grand duchesses pebbly with pearls, and their coachmen, 
in Russian blouses and boots, whipping matched grays up 
and down the avenues. When Empress Eugénie’s parties 
bubbled into hilarity, the ladies snapped napkins at each 
other; the Russian grand duchesses threw sofa pillows. 

Only one cloud, a small one, is reported ever to have 
dimmed the brilliant Russian seasons. That was when some- 
body, discussing the Basque language with the Dowager 
Empress, tactlessly remarked that it bore certain inexplicable 
resemblances to Japanese—tactlessly, because the disastrous 
war with Japan was fresh in Russian memories. Said the 
empress sharply, “‘It is the only fault I find with the Basques!” 

(The Basques pretend that Adam wooed Eve in Basque, 
and that their language is so difficult, the Devil gave it up 
after studying it for seven years without learning even to 
pronounce his own name.) 

The first World War sent the giddy, spendthrift Russians 
home, and the few that came back afterward came pathet- 
ically, as taxi drivers and night-club entertainers. These soon 
withered and eventually they blew away. Where once the 
grand dukes gloried and drank deep, nothing now remains 
except their church, just up the street from Sonny’s Bar, 
with its congregation of a few penniless valetudinarians. 

The English, on the other hand, who first began to frequent 
Biarritz at about the same time, have marked it widely, as 
witness the Avenue de Londres, the Avenue de la Reine 
Victoria, the Avenue Edouard VII, the Boulevard du Prince 
de Galles, the Hotel Windsor, the Hotel Victoria, the Hotel 
Edouard VII, the British Club, and so on.* The Hotel 
Victoria frowns on the Avenue Edouard VII just as mother 
frowned on son. Victoria went to Biarritz once, in 1889, and 
drove around in a donkey cart Continued on Page 114 





*Including the nearby town of Hossegor, whose name corruptly commemorates the billeting 
there, during the Napoleonic Wars, of Wellington’s Horse Guards. 

















Beyond Miss Nonnie Phipps (left), 
a contemplative visitor from Palm 
Beach, lies the harbor of the fish- 
ing port of Pasajes San Juan, just 
across the border into Spain. It is 
fashionable to drive here from 
Biarritz. Scenery, change of pace 
and sea food are the attractions. 


The gardens of the Hotel du Palais 
abound in crumbling specimens of 


baroque jeux d’esprit. Mrs. Hugh 
Chisholm (right), an American 
living in Biarritz, sitting one out 
with an overweight cherub during 
the Grand Ball, brings sweetness 
and light to a crepuscular corner. 


Left: René Lacoste with Mme. 
Jacqueline Thion de la Chaume at 
the Golf Club de Chantaco, St.- 
Jean-de-Luz, a few miles south of 
Biarritz. M. Lacoste, known dur- 
ing his brilliant international tennis 


, 


career as “‘The Alligator,” is an 


aviator and all-round sportsman. 
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MURDER TOUR OF 


Homicides in the American heartland are as 


@ When it comes to murder, the Midwest can hold 
its own with any other section of the country. It 
may be a land deficient in other cultural aspects, 
but in respect of the homicidal arts its conduct has 
always been above reproach. A forthright and 
vigorous people, Midwesterners learned to subdue 
one another with the same weapons—ax, club and 
hammer—they had used to subdue the wilderness. 
In this way they managed to subdue, or satisfy, 
the wilderness within themselves and were en- 
abled to rise to refinements now the envy of 
other folk. Here, then, is a tour of the Midwest 
that will reveal the murderer’s art in that strange 
and wonderful land. 


The tour starts among the low, dark hills a 
dozen miles west of Parsons, in Southeast Kansas, 
on the old trail from Independence to Osage 
Mission, slightly north of present-day U.S. 160, 
where once stood a wayside inn which lured lonely 
travelers in the 19th Century with a fatefulness that 
was manifold and profound. The inn was run by a 
family named Bender, who had emigrated from 
Germany in 1870. Settling in Labette County, 
Kansas, desolate then as it is desolate now, they 
moved from farm to farm and claim to claim, 
finally building their “inn” on Drum Creek, on the 
road to Osage Mission. It appears to have been a 
site selected with considerable care, with just 
enough traffic to keep them pleasantly occupied, 
yet not so much as to tax their rude facilities. In 
addition to hospitality, they sold powder and shot 
and other provisions. The Indian Territory, now 
Oklahoma, lay close at hand and the well-heeled 
adventurer was a not-uncommon figure on the 
landscape. After bludgeoning a few travelers to see 
that everything was in working order, so to speak, 
the Benders were in business. 

The glowing center of the Benders was daughter 
Kate, a twenty-four-year-old sexy clairvoyant who 
was also a good horsewoman and a vivacious, 
desirable partner at country dances. Her proph- 
eteering was a late addition to her bag of tricks. 
Having first established herself as a pious young 
lady who regularly attended Sunday school and 
schoolhouse “‘meetin’s,”’ she then branched out 
into the occult, lecturing on spiritualism in Parsons, 
Oswego, Labette and Chetopa. It is easy to 
imagine her all-male audiences pop-eyed with won- 
der at her bosomy figure and savagely spiritual face. 

A newspaper advertisement of the time gives 
some idea of her variousness: 


Professor Miss Kate Bender can heal disease, cure 
blindness, fits and deafness. Residence 14 miles east of 
Independence, on the road to Osage Mission. June 
18, 1872. 


It was by no means false advertising; the only 
trouble with the cures effected by the gifted red- 
head was that they were apt to beall too permanent. 

Yet it must not be supposed that the Benders did 
in everyone who came their way. As far as can be 
ascertained, they did not really begin their assem- 
bly-line killing until the autumn and winter of 
1872—73. Nevertheless, the inn already had ac- 
quired an evil reputation. Local travelers shunned 
it; horses were said to become exceedingly nervous 
in the neighborhood of Drum Creek. And, of 
course, it was a strange ménage. Old John Bender, 
the muscular boniface, was a surly fellow with a 
black beard and a thick German accent; his wife, 
who acted as lookout, was something of a dimwit; 
son John has been described as having a face “with 
the malice of the hyena.”” Only Kate, mastermind- 
ing the trap and serving as decoy, appeared to be 
normal. And so the black winter of 1872- 73 came 
and went, the wild clashing of the wind-torn cot- 
tonwood trees broken now and then by the dull 
crunch of the sledge hammer. 

Then, one warm sunny day in March, a Dr. 
William York came riding down the trail, mounted 
on a good horse with a good saddle, with a large 
sum of money on his person and a fine watch 
nestling in his vest pocket. He stopped at the inn 
for refreshment. He did not emerge. A few weeks 
later, his brother, Col. Arnold York of Fort Scott, 
arrived in the neighborhood, a frown on his face 
and fear in his heart. At Cherryvale, where Kate 
had once worked briefly as a waitress, he assem- 
bled a posse and proceeded to the Benders. 

From young John they learned that Doctor 
York had had dinner with them—Miss Kate, in 
fact, had served it—after which he departed in 
good spirits. It was the family’s belief that he had 
been bushwhacked by bandits, and as proof of 
their hospitable and sympathetic natures they 
helped Colonel York and his friends drag Drum 
Creek for the doctor’s body. No luck. 

Colonel York and his men returned to find 
neighbors already on the premises. One of them, 
passing by the day before, had heard the bawling 
of a calf and had found the animal half-starved 
in its pen with its mother standing helpless nearby. 
After reuniting the pair, he summoned help and 
the house was broken into. Everything was in 
confusion, indicating a hurried departure. At the 


rear of the house a trap door was opened and a 
tunnel was discovered leading toward the orchard. 
On the floor of the cellar were damp spots which 
may or may not have been human blood. 

Colonel York’s arrival precipitated the dénoue- 
ment of the grisly affair. Standing at the rear of the 
house, looking toward the orchard, he uttered a 
cry that still echoes piercingly after ninety years: 
“Boys, I see graves yonder in the orchard!” 

And graves there were—a dozen or more. Doc- 
tor York’s body was found naked, face down, five 
feet under the ground. A little girl was discovered 
beneath the body of her father. There were a young 
woman and several men, three of whom—a Mr. 
McKigzie, a Mr. McCrotty and a Mr. Brown— 
were known to have carried at least a thousand 
dollars apiece with them. The skulls of all the vic- 
tims, except that of the child, were crushed. Her 
body bore no wounds and it was evident that she 
had been buried alive. 

And here the story ends in a welter of gore and 
gold. Search parties were sent out, but the Benders 
were never apprehended. Or perhaps justice be- 
came a private matter between posse and pursued, 
with yet another division of dripping spoils and 
close silence afterward. In any event, the case was 
never Officially closed; after all these decades Kate 
Bender’s burning red hair still flies through the 
dark nights of men’s imaginings. The Benders were 
reported seen in Michigan, in Mexico, in Indian 
Territory, in a dozen other unlikely places; so re- 
markably varied are the accounts of the murders 
that they seem not to have happened at all—except 
that the squat, horrid hills a dozen miles west of 
Parsons are officially known today as Bender 
Mounds. Thus history passes into geography, 
which is history’s history. 


The murder fan touring the Midwest would do 
well to keep the Benders in mind as he pursues the 
blood-spattered trails that stretch across the 
prairies, through the somber pine forests of the 
north, leading back eventually to the industrial 
wastelands centering on Chicago, hog butcher— 
man butcher—to the world. The Benders set the 
scene for the lonely rural murder which is so 
typically Midwestern. The flatlands of Kansas, 
glaringly harsh by day, fluttering with the ghostly 
fires of gas wells by night, present a landscape 
beautifully designed for murder. This chilling sense 
of doom, of rifle shots by night and swollen white 
bodies listlessly floating in moonlit muddy waters, 
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forthright and vigorous as the natives themselves 


persists as the traveler rides north out of Parsons, 
skirting the Verdigris River, crossing the Neosho, 
through Topeka, thence easterly on Route 36 
across the Missouri and on up the river, following 
Route 59, to Tarkio, Missouri, which bills itself as 
the “center of the corn belt.”” Out of this little 
town, built on the bottomlands of the Big Tarkio 
River, an old trail of blood leads dimly eastward 
toward Indiana. 

This bloody trail, of which U.S. 6 out of Des 
Moines is an approximation, was freshly in- 
carnadined at Starved Rock, about ten miles west 
of Ottawa, Illinois, in the spring of 1960, by the 
murder of three suburban matrons, touching off 
one of the biggest manhunts in recent Illinois his- 
tory, and making Starved Rock State Park and its 
caves, one of which is the murder site, a center of 
attraction for passing motorists. Here visitors 
could learn, or relearn, something of the country’s 
past while considering its homicidal present. Fa- 
ther Louis Hennepin discovered coal hereabouts 
in 1680; La Salle built Fort St. Louis here on the 
Illinois River two years later; a hundred years 
after that a fugitive band of Illini, pursued by the 
Potawatomis, took refuge on the rocks, were be- 
sieged and died of starvation; and a hundred years 
after that, on August 21, 1858, Ottawa became the 
scene of the first Lincoln-Douglas debate. 


urder fans might note similari- 

ties between the Starved Rock 

slayings and thewild knackery 

of the Benders—multiple 

bludgeonings for money in 

both cases, hellishly romantic 
scenery made to order for lurid journalism, and a 
fateful inn. One of the suspects in the murder of 
the matrons was a stone-faced, twenty-one-year- 
old dishwasher at nearby Starved Rock Lodge by 
the name of Chester Weger, with the nickname 
“Rocky” tattooed on his arm. Bloodstains on his 
Icather jacket, however, when analyzed by the 
State police, were reported to be animal blood. 
After the state police bogged down in their hunt 
for the killer, the local police took over. They 
sent the leather jacket to the FBI laboratory in 
Washington, where the animal blood turned out 
to be quite human after all. Weger eventually 
broke down under questioning, was indicted, tried 
and just a year after the triple slaying was sent to 
Joliet for life. The sweetest irony of all was the 
fact that his nickname, “Rocky,” was carved on 
the wall of the cave where the murders had taken 


place—scratched there on a visit some time before. 
It is there now for visitors to ponder. 


From Starved Rock, the vapors that rise over 
Chicago, eighty miles to the northeast, are like the 
exhalations of ten thousand unremembered deaths. 
Out of the five hundred gangland slayings in Chi- 
cago during the Twenties, for example, only the 
St. Valentine’s Day Massacre has any currency 
today, probably because of the blood-red day on 
which it happened; an Arbor Day Massacre in the 
same South Side garage long since would have 
passed into oblivion. So with the great Chicago 
landmarks of crime—the A. L. Luetgert Sausage 
Works at North Hermitage and Diversey avenues, 
H. H. Holmes’ “‘murder castle’ at 63rd and 
Wallace, Tillie Gburek’s home in Little Poland— 
all are long gone, replaced by multi-unit dwellings. 
Still, the touring murder fan can stroll these 
streets—preferably by day—and absorb the tin- 
gling atmosphere of hidden violence that is as much 
a part of Chicago as the smell of the stockyards. 

The murder castle of H. H. Holmes went down 
in flames under the hands of vengeful arsonists on 
the night of August 19, 1895, and therewith passed 
away one of the greatest monuments to diabolism 
of all time. A corn-belt Casanova, pharmacist, con 
man and amateur architect, Holmes was a con- 
summate artist in everything he did. His hundred- 
room castle was a dark, soaring wonderland of 
sham turrets, battlements and mullioned windows 
behind which lay a maze of secret passageways, 
sliding walls, peepholes, gas chambers, dungeons, 
dissecting rooms, acid vats and—master stroke of 
master strokes—greased chutes leading from the 
upper floors to the catacombs below. Holmes’ 
specialty was pretty young ladies with money and 
he hit his stride during the Columbian Exposition 
of 1893, near whose site he had thoughtfully con- 
structed his “rooming house.” 

The Columbian frolic provided any number of 
pretty young strangers to choose from, and for his 
specialties, which cannot be detailed here, Holmes 
chose upward of a hundred more or less innocent 
maidens. Like so many others before him, how- 
ever, he was carried away by success. Too many 
pretty young things tripped gaily over his threshold, 
too few tripped out. Neighbors grew suspicious, 
conveyed their suspicions to the police and, since 
his castle could scarcely bear even the most cursory 
inspection, the jig was up. After Holmes’ execu- 
tion, it was discovered that his real name was the 


unlikely—and unlethal—one of Herman Webster 
Mudgett, and that he was originally a New Hamp- 
shireman. In any case, historians of crime agree 
that while Holmes’ greed was deplorable, his 
finesse can only be viewed with admiration: all are 
of a mind that there is something strangely charm- 
ing in the thought of these naked young ladies 
zipping along the greased chutes in the darkness. 


The A. L. Luetgert Sausage Works collapsed 
under the wreckers’ hammers in the early 1900's 
and therewith disappeared another noble monu- 
ment to the madness of mankind. The story oi 
A. L. Luetgert is merely that of a man who, tiring 
of a complaining wife, first rendered her uncon- 
scious with a blow on the head and then rendered 
her soluble in a sausage vat and flushed her down 
the drain. The eminent practicality of it all was the 
envy of Chicago husbands in 1897. Luetgert, how- 
ever, was brought to trial, where the solubility of a 
human body proved one of the finer questions of 
the case. The state contended that Etta Luetgeri 
had simmered for two and a half hours before the 
plug was drawn and she flowed down to the Chi- 
cago River. The defense attorney, W. A. Vincent, 
said the timing was wrong and he could prove it. 
Accordingly, he procured a gentleman from the 
local infirmary—dead, of course—and court ad- 
journed to the Luetgert Sausage Works on Chi- 
cago’s North Side. Here, in the best cordon bleu 
tradition, Vincent dramatically demonstrated that 
it took four hours in a sausage vat before a body 
could depart through the drain. The state, how- 
ever, said the test was unfair. Vincent had boiled a 
large man, Etta Luetgert was a small woman. A 
good sport to the end, Vincent cheerfully boiled a 
small woman, lost that argument and subsequently 
lost the case. A wedding ring later found in the 
drain was the clincher. Adolph Luetgert drew life 
in Joliet, where he died. 


Tillie Gburek also drew life in Joliet, women’s 
division, but only after an eight-year spree—1913- 
21—with arsenic-flavored kielbasa, stuffed cab- 
bage and other savory dishes that laid waste half 
of Little Poland. Hers is a frightful story of re- 
venge on society. A dull-faced, stringy-haired, 
watery-eyed woman, taunted for her ugliness, the 
butt of neighborhood jokes, she fell into a despair 
of hate that had only one possible outlet—murder. 
In a childish way, but Continued on Page 106 
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In Paris in an old house covered with vines 
Lived twelve little girls in two straight lines. 
They left the house at half past nine. 

The smallest one was Madeline. 

In another old house that stood next door 
Lived Pepito, whose father was Spain’s Ambassador. 
It’s the business of an Ambassador 

To go where he never has been before. 
He took his family and his hat; 

They left for England—all but the cat. 


















For His Excellency’s little boy!” 

Said Madeline, “Everybody knows, of course, 
He always said he wanted a horse.” 

Neither their little purses nor Miss Clavel’s bag 
Had enough to buy the meanest nag. 

But in London there’s a place to get 

A retired dobbin for a pet. 

So they went there and they found 


A horse that was gentle, strong and sound. 








In London Pepito just picked at his dinner. 
Soon he grew thin and then he grew thinner. 
And when he began to look like a stick 

His mamma said, “My, this boy looks sick. 

| think Pepito is lonely for 

Madeline and the girls next door... .” 


She telephoned Paris, the girls took a plane; 





On his birthday they all were together again. 





“Happy birthday, Pepito, happy birthday to you. 
This lovely horse belongs to you.” 


Pepito mounted, and Madeline with him, 

And then the old war horse heard a band’s rhythm. 
“Tara, tara’””—a golden trumpet’s blast 

Blared forth, and that was the last 

Seen of him as he moved to the head 

Of the troop that he had always led 

Before the Royal Society for the Protection of Horses 


Retired him from Her Majesty’s Forces. 
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“Careful, girls, watch your feet. 


” 


“Oh, dear! They’ve gone. Oh, what a pity!” 


Look before you cross the street. 


“Come, children, we will find them in the city.” 





These birds have seen 
All this before, 


But they are glad of this encore. And so are the people on ship 
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And now it’s getting really grand. 


Here comes the mascot and his band. 
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Oh, for a cup of tea and crumpets— 
Hark, hark—the sound of trumpets. 





And shore. 
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The people below are stout and loyal, 
And those on the balcony mostly Royal. 








The show is over, it’s getting dark 

In the city, in the park. 

Where are Madeline, Pepito—and that HORSE? 
We'll find him at his post—of course. 

That is the power and the beauty: 


In England everyone does his duty! 





Everyone had been well fed, 


In a cottage that was thatched, 
Wearing trousers that were patched, 
Lived the gardener, who loved flowers, 
Especially in the morning hours 


When their faces, fresh with dew, 


Smiled at him—‘“How do you do.” 





The gardener dropped his garden hose. 


There was not one daisy, not one rose. 
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everyone had gone to bed. 
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“It isn’t autumn, it is spring; 
The sun is shining, birdies sing. 
Where’s my celery, carrots, tomatoes, 


Where are my beans and peas? 


And not a single apple on my apple trees!” 


Everybody had to cry 
As the gardener said good-by. .. . 













Visiting is fun and gay— 
Let’s celebrate this lovely day. 
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The one forgotten had been on his feet 





All day long with nothing to eat. 








The gardener, who was never late, 


Opened up the garden gate. 
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Oh, look who’s lying there, 
With his feet up in the air. 
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Pepito’s mother said, ‘Quite so! 
And I’m afraid the horse must go.” 


But Madeline said, ‘‘Here’s what to do. 


Pepito, we'll take care of your horse for you.” 


And so this lovely visit ended 
Not as gayly as intended. 
“Fasten your seat belt—in half an hour 


You will see the Eiffel Tower.” 





“At last,” said Madeline, ‘‘we are able 
To dine without being thirteen at table.” 


They brushed his teeth and gave him bread, 


And covered him up 
And put him to bed. 


“He’s alive, he’s breathing yet— 

Quick, Pepito, call the vet.” 

Said the vet, “Don’t worry, he’s only asleep. 

Help me get him on his feet. 

You know there is nothing worse, of course, 

Than green apples and roses for an aging horse.” 

‘My lady,” murmured Miss Clavel, “we beg your pardon. 


It seems our horse ate up your garden.” 








“Madeline, Madeline, where have you been?” 
“We've been to London to see the Queen. . . .” 
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“Good night, little girls, 

Thank the Lord you are well. 

And now go to sleep,” said Miss Clavel. 

She turned out the light and closed the door. 


There were twelve upstairs, and below one more. 


THE END 
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THE SUNSET 


by John D. Weaver 


@ The Sunset Strip, roughly twelve 
blocks of Sunset Boulevard linking 
Beverly Hills with the western ap- 
proaches of Hollywood, is an improb- 
able montage of contrasts and incon- 
gruities—a mixture of Madison Avenue 
and Via Veneto, Soho and Main Street, 
Schrafft’s and the Café des Deux Magots. 
Along with the decorator shops and the 
sidewalk cafés, the cuisines of half a 
dozen different countries and occasional 
outbursts of Rotarian horseplay—along 
with an old-fashioned ice-cream parlor, 
night clubs, coffee houses and far-out 
jazz joints, a Danish craftsman still 
forges the same hand-wrought iron 
scrolls he learned to make in his father’s 
blacksmith shop in northern Jutland 
fifty years ago. A few blocks west of 
Jensen’s Forge a Japanese beauty-con- 
test winner is featured at the Largo, 
writhing in the simulated ecstasy of a 
strip tease she learned in Las Vegas 
from an American Minsky-san. 

“The ultimate in a motel civiliza- 
tion,” a New England novelist recently 
commented after his first stroll along 
the Strip. He was delighted to discover 
that after choosing between the favor- 
ite dishes of France, Italy, Belgium, 
England, Denmark and Japan, he could 
sign for his dinner, then pause midway 
along the boulevard and peer througn 
the plate-glass window of a national 
credit-card agency where IBM machines 
were spitting out duns for unpaid tabs. 

Mink and blue jeans pass in a daily 
parade of conspicuous consumption 
and inconspicuous stratagems for sur- 
vival. On summer nights, while the 
solvent sip caffé espresso in Continental 
ambiance at Cyrano or Via Veneto, 
sheriff’s deputies are rousting the losers 
from makeshift pads on rooftops along 
the Strip. One well-dressed young man 
was found to be sleeping in a new 
yellow Cadillac, and shaving in the 
men’s room of a nearby filling station. 
When deputy sheriffs shook him down, 
they found he was just another actor 
putting up a front. Across from a chic 
night club an unemployed bit player 


recently took up residence in an 
abandoned real-estate office, sleeping 
on an improvised mattress of old pro- 
motional literature. 

The Strip begins with actors, ends 
with agents. Schwab’s Pharmacy, al- 
though technically not a part of the 
Strip, is generally regarded as its east- 
ern terminus. Schwab’s is the corner 
drugstore for cliff-dwelling range-riders 
who swarm down from the Hollywood 
hills in tight pants and open-neck shirts 
to read Variety and The Hollywood 
Reporter over a mid-morning Danish 
and coffee. The Sunset-Laurel Canyon 
area, with Schwab’s as its county seat, 
is unofficially known as “Skolsky 
Square,” a tribute to Sidney Skolsky, 
the diminutive Hollywood columnist 
who gets his mail and his phone calls 
in an Office at the rear of the drugstore. 
At the other end of the Strip, in offices 
lined with effusively inscribed photo- 
graphs of pretty people, are the flesh 
peddlers (“Sweetie Baby, they Jove 
you, they're MAD about you, only it 
just so happens. . .”). 

In these few blocks of Sunset Boule- 
vard, you can buy a Louis XIV com- 
mode, a model kitchen, a map of the 
movie stars’ homes, a frozen TV dinner 
or a Ferrari. You can hire a car or a 
model, wire home for money, or open a 
savings account. You can study acting 
with Eugenie Leontovich, get spiritual 
guidance at the offices of Georgia C. 
Maxwell (“Practitioners : Religious Sci- 
ence”’), or avail yourself of the services 
of the American Institute of Hypnosis. 
You can have your picture taken, your 
back rubbed, your face lifted, your 
novel typed, your song published and 
your fan mail answered (United Fan 
Mail Service), but you can’t buy a new 
book. 

You can dine on roast beef and 
Yorkshire pudding in an 18th Century 
English tavern (Cock ‘’n Bull), or on 
beef sukiyaki and chicken teriyaki in a 
14th Century Japanese temple (Im- 
perial Gardens). You can gorge on 
Smorrebrod washed down with aquavit 


and beer at Scandia, or on Le Poulet de 
Grain en Casserole at La Rue. You can 
take in an elaborate floor show at The 
Cloister, go next door to the Crescendo 
to catch Mort Sahl, or walk a few 
blocks to the Club Renaissance for such 
varied entertainment as a chamber- 
music group playing a Stravinsky set- 
ting for a Ramuz allegory, followed by 
a frenetic group known as The Gospel 
Pearls swinging spirituals with plaster- 
cracking fervor. 

On unseasonably warm winter eve- 
nings, when the Santa Ana is blowing, 
you can sit at a marble-topped table in 
Wil Wright’s turn-of-the-century ice- 
cream parlor and wait for Bob Hope (a 
split dish—vanilla and lemon), Mamie 
Van Doren (a chocolate malt) or Kim 
Novak (a scoop of vanilla ice cream 
drowned in marshmallow and butter- 
scotch sauce). When the night clubs 
close at 2 A.M., you can join the swing- 
ers at Chez Paulette or Ben Frank’s, 
or watch the comics swapping gags at 
the Gaiety Delicatessen over a house 
specialty called The Lox-Bow Incident 
(smoked salmon, cream cheese, Ber- 
muda onion, lettuce and tomato on 
white or rye). 

For tourists, the Strip is likely to 
center on 8532-Sunset Boulevard, the 
Mary Webb Davis model agency, which 
is featured on television as the office of 
the private investigators operating at 
77 Sunset Strip. At all hours of the day 
and night pilgrims turn up at the shrine 
in colorful parodies of what they take 
to be the native dress and focus their 
cameras on the old Alpine Lodge, an 
attractive Swiss restaurant which fell 
on hard times, closed for a while, then 
reopened as Dino's Lodge. In their de- 
termination to get a wide-angle shot of 
the highly publicized neon caricature of 
Dean Martin, tourists will back out into 
the street, snarling the murderous traf- 
fic of Sunset Boulevard. 

Sergeant Kurt Slowman and Deputy 
Robert Graf, working out of the West 
Hollywood Sheriff's Station, were 
cruising along Sunset Boulevard shortly 


after midnight not long ago when they 
spotted a portly figure crawling across 
a roof on Miller Drive high above the 
Strip. They raced to the scene, clam- 
bered onto the roof and pounced on 
the suspected burglar. He was out- 
raged. He was from Kansas, owned 
the largest furniture store in town. How 
dare they treat him like a criminal? He 
was simply trying to get a dramatic 
night shot of 77 Sunset Strip. 

Tourists, having paid their respects 
to Kookie’s parking lot, stroll the Strip 
and find something of the glitter and 
excitement they miss in Hollywood, 
where merchants and landlords have 
tried for thirty years to align the reality 
of Hollywood Boulevard with the fan- 
tasy world its name evokes. Last year 
the sidewalks of Hollywood Boulevard 
were torn up, disrupting pedestrian 
traffic for months, and bronze stars 
with the names of movie celebrities 
were embedded in fresh concrete. Char- 
lie Chaplin’s name was_ pointedly 
omitted. Out on the Strip, to the de- 
light of local columnists, Jim Baker 
promptly painted a gold star with 
Chaplin’s name in white letters on the 
sidewalk in front of his Aware Inn. 

“A touching thing happened the 
other night,” Baker's lovely wife, 
Elaine, told me when | first visited the 
Inn. “I saw a young man standing out- 
side, staring down at the star with tears 
in his eyes. It was Charlie Chaplin 
Junior.” 

Elaine is an artist, Jim a swinging 
nutritionist. In their warmly intimate 
café they serve natural foods untouched 
by coloring agents, preservatives or 
flavor heighteners. | quickly discov- 
ered that Jim is no food crank hooked 
on a blackstrap-'y olasses kick. He sim- 
ply believes that natural foods should 
not be processed to death. 

“Take our sugar, for instance,” he 
said. “It’s natural, not bleached. The 
minerals are still there. It’s not a dead 
food.” 

Jim is a graduate of the University of 
Cincinnati, with a master’s degree in 
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physical and health education. While 
he was running the lunch concession in 
his own health studio in Cincinnati, 
serving organic food, some of his cus- 
tomers insisted he open a restaurant. 
The Bakers talked it over and, fed up 
with Cincinnati winters, headed for Los 
Angeles, where they picked their spot 
on the Sunset Strip. Elaine took charge 
of the decor, Jim did all the carpentry 
and painting. Three years later, Jim 
was looking after a new branch in the 
San Fernando Valley, while Elaine was 
taking care of their two sons, seven 
and three, working as art director for 
a shoe-store chain and occasionally 
helping out as hostess in the Strip café. 


"ll never forget the night we 
opened,” Elaine told me. Then 
she glanced at Jim, who 
grinned and shrugged. Elaine 
began to laugh. “We'd never 
been in the business before, 
and we were scared. I was in the kitchen 
and Jim was pacing up and down, wait- 
ing for that first customer. A woman in 
a slouch hat and dark glasses came to 
the door, peeked in, started to back 
away, then changed her mind. After Jim 
had shown her to a table, he came to 
the kitchen and asked me, ‘Hey, Honey, 
what’s the name of that chick who runs 
around with Gayelord Hauser?’” 

“It makes me sound stupid,” Jim 
said. 

“It’s just your orientation,” Elaine 
said, and explained how Greta Garbo 
came to be their first customer. She 
and the Bakers have the same family 
doctor. He had suggested, on Miss 
Garbo’s arrival from New York, that 
she drop in for the opening. She came 
back almost every night during the 
three weeks she was in Hollywood. 
Meanwhile, the younger movie crowd 
had discovered the place and also 
Lenny Bruce, who was dispensing his 
startling brand of the nouvelle vague 
humor down thestreet at the Crescendo. 

Across from the Aware Inn, the good 
guys and the bad guys of Television- 


land hitch their sports cars in front of 
a new specialty shop where they can 
buy authentic Western holsters ($39.50 
up to $350 for the silver filigree job) 
and learn the secrets of the fast draw 
from Arvo Ojala, who has passed them 
along to Maverick, Paladin, Wyatt 
Earp and Marshal Dillon. 

“The notches are real,’’ I learned 
when I dropped in Ojala’s shop and 
was shown a Colt 44-40 owned by an 
early-day sheriff of Tombstone, Ari- 
zona. There were three notches. ‘‘There 
should be four,”’ I was told. “He killed 
himself with it.” 

Across the gulch from the fastest 
gun in the West. Ben Pollack huddled 
glumly over a cup of coffee in a rear 
booth of his Dixieland cabaret, a 
stubby, gray figure in a loose sweater, 
with a straight-stemmed pipe clenched 
between his teeth. On the wall beside 
him was a row of colored portraits of 
former Pollack sidemen who had gone 
on to lead bands of their own—Benny 
Goodman, Glen Miller, Victor Young, 
Jimmy McPartland, Harry James. The 
place was deserted. 

“They don’t care about the music,” 
Ben said. “They don’t care about the 
food. All they want is dames.” 

Impressed by the crowds pouring 
into Chuck Landis’s Largo at the other 
end of the Strip, where Miss Tokyo, 
Miss Beverly Hills, Brandy Long and a 
natural phenomenon called The Knock- 
Knock Girl were making a good thing 
of shucking off their satins and crino- 
lines, Ben had decided to take the bur- 
lesque route. With six girls and a comic, 
he felt, he could score. 

The same idea had occurred to the 
new management of Ciro’s, once the 
most fashionable night spot on the 
Strip. In its postwar heyday, Ciro’s 
former owner, Herman Hover, used to 
boast that he could sell anything— 
Scotch, ash trays, perfume, lipsticks, 
compacts—as long as it bore the magic 
name “Ciro’s.”” Now Ciro’s has become 
“Le Crazy Horse,” offering what the 
proprietors like to describe as ‘a bold 


and sophisticated Paris-girly-type 
show.” Hover, when last heard from, 
was living in Honolulu. Ironically, it 
was just ten years ago, during Hover’s 
regime, that Ciro’s opened up the Strip 
to nudity by featuring Lili St. Cyr in a 
deMille bath scene, which was success- 
fully defended in court. Ciro’s, having 
lived by the G-string, died by the 
G-string. 

Before his place went over to bur- 
lesque last spring, Ben Pollack abruptly 
left the Strip, settling in Palm Springs. 
He sold out to his partner, Al Deitch, 
who also owns the Golden Violin, a 
Neapolitan restaurant farther west on 
the Strip. Pictures of Pollack’s sidemen 
have now been replaced by art studies 
of strippers. Deitch’s star is a tall, 
southern blonde, Brandy Long, who 
has moved down from the Largo. In 
contrast to Miss Long, who stands six 
feet one inch in heels, Deitch offers a 
Mexican stripper, Venus de Mars, who 
is thirty-seven inches high. Although 
she is a well-trained dancer, Miss de 
Mars is best known for her extraor- 
dinary tassel work, one tassel revolving 
in a clockwise direction while the other 
goes counter-clockwise. Deitch has 
renamed Pollack’s place “The Body 
Shop.” 

“You've got to offer them something 
they don’t see on television,’ Chuck 
Landis said when I made my way 
through the crowd pouring into the 
Largo, where he had pioneered peeling 
on the Strip. He suggested I stay and 
see the show. He was right. I had never 
seen anything like it on television. 


“The Strip? Different now, all dif- 
ferent,” William (Poppy) Lontos said 
when I left the Largo and ordered a 
beer at his bar in Maxime’s. “‘Used to 
be all poinsettias, everywhere poin- 
settias. So pretty.” 

Poppy is seventy-eight, a compact, 
soft-spoken Athenian in a red sweater 
vest. Every morning, just before the 
2 a.M. Closing, he puts out food for 
stray cats, a hobby that has cost him 


around $35,000 since his first handout 
in 1935. The Strip, when Poppy set up 
shop, was a two-lane country road, im- 
passable in heavy rains. The sporting el- 
ement, heading for the gambling casino 
across the street, had to park on Do- 
heny and plod through mud to get to 
the crap tables. The sidewalk in front 
of Leonard V. Moss’s neighboring real- 
estate office, where he still conducts his 
business, was part of Moss’s garden, 
extending well out into what is now a 
broad boulevard. Farther down the 
street Marinus (“My name means the 
sea”’) Jensen had set up his forge early 
in 1931. Five years later, when the street 
was widened and paved, he was al- 
ready regarded as one of the boule- 
vard’s old-timers. 

Mr. Jensen showed me color slides 
of the wrought-iron tables and chairs 
he had made for the loggia of the Bev- 
erly Hills Hotel, the dining-room set for 
Dorothy McGuire, the oversize chaise 
longue for Gregory Peck. A gentle, 
self-effacing Dane, dedicated to his 
craft, he was eager to show me the dif- 
ference between bending iron and 
forging it, but at the same time equally 
eager not to give the impression that 
he was criticizing the mass-produced 
versions of his hand-wrought work. 

He selected a strip of iron, clamped 
it in a vise, and, with a few twists of his 
powerful wrists, quickly turned out a 
fairly acceptable scroll; then he picked 
up a thicker strip of iron, thrust one 
end in the live coals of his forge, 
brought it out red-hot, and started 
hammering. He returned the strip to 
the forge, waited, started hammering 
again, and repeated this process until, 
after several minutes, he had produced 
a delicately turned scroll. 

“That’s forging,” he said, then 
sighed. “It is not done here so much 
any more. There is no time for such 
work, no apprentices to learn it. One 
day when I was working here, a man 
came to the door and watched me for 
a while. Then he said, ‘Don’t you 

Continued on Page 72 
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Shanghai 


by Han Suyin 


This month HOLIDAY steps behind 
the forbidden Bamboo Curtain to re- 
port on Shanghai, the busiest port in 
China and the largest city on the con- 
tinent of Asia. We do so openly, not 


furtively, thanks to our writer, a gifted 


Eurasian who was welcomed there as 
no American could be just now. Miss 
Han Suyin describes with candor what 
impressed her about Shanghai under 
Red rule and what depressed her about 
the queer piety inspired by the Com- 
munist faith. For our part, we believe 


that telling the story of any place, of 


any company of human beings, even 
hostile ones, helps open the door to 
world sanity. —The Editors 


A parade forms in Shanghai, under the shadow of the Chinese-Soviet Friendship Building, a gift from Russia. 


‘And how is Shanghai these days?” the English traveler 
in China asked his interpreter. They sat at the next 
table to mine in the eleventh-floor restaurant of the 
Love the Masses Hotel in Canton. The Englishman’s 
tone was grave, as if inquiring about a relative’s health. 

“Shanghai,” said the interpreter, “‘is a big city on the 
coast of China.” 

“Everyone knows that,” said the Englishman. “‘l 
mean, how’s it getting on?” 

“Excuse me,” said the Chinese. “‘I have not been to 
Shanghai.” 

“Not been to Shanghai!” exclaimed the Englishman. 
‘That's strange—you’re a Chinese and you’ve not been 
to Shanghai?” He mused for a moment, then added 
solemnly: “I’m told it’s dead, quite dead at the moment. 
Why don’t you people do something about it?” 

In Peking some of the Western diplomats didn’t like 
Shanghai either. ““You’ll find it awfully dull,” they said. 
‘Not what it used to be. No night clubs at all.” 

“Shanghai is regenerated. It’s a clean city now. All 
traces of imperialism have gone,” a Chinese intellectual 
friend told me as he set out zestfully to do his spell of 
manual labor in a commune. 

From Peking, massively beautiful, monumental, as 
becomes the capital of an enormous country, to Shang- 
hai, cosmopolitan, anomalous and vertical, with its ir- 
ritating un-Chinese, nineteen-twentyish European archi- 
tecture, was only four hours by air and a rise of twenty 
degrees in temperature. Peking had slippery pavements 
and white frost on roofs; in Shanghai there was sun and 
a sea breeze, chrysanthemums and roses, and birds 
southing across the sky. 

‘Welcome to Shanghai, the garden city,” said Com- 
rade Liu of the Writers’ Association at the airport, pre- 
senting me with an autographed copy of his works. 

I exclaimed about the flowers. Mr. Liu beamed. 

“We have many flowers and many parks now,” 
chimed in Comrade Hsu, poet, of the Shanghai Poets’ 
Branch of the Writers’ Association, presenting me with 
an autographed volume of his verses. “In the old im- 
perialist days there was only one park, only for foreign- 
ers, with a sign outside its gates: No Dogs or Chinese 
Allowed.” 

And they glower at the remembered humiliations of 
the bad old days. In fact all three of us glower, for I, 
too, in spirit if not in the flesh, have been refused ad- 
mission to that European park in Shanghai. 

But the sun is bright, and sparrows volley round our 
heads. More autographed works are thrust into my 
hands. Laden with books, I climb into the car provided 
by the Writers’ Association and we roll into the city of 
seven millions. The new road is broad and tarred, and in 
the middle, like an embroidered Continued on Page 60 
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Western legacy: Shanghai's tall buildings and European air, deposited along 
the Soochow Creek by the westerners who built the International 
Settlement, now serve the Red masters who took them over twelve years ago. 
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Continued from Page 58 table runner, is a lane of mari- 
golds and dahlias and chrysanthemums. On both sides 
small trees, straightened with supports, wave green leaves. 

“This used to be an open sewer,” one of the comrades 
says. ““We drained and paved it and planted all these 
trees and flowers.” 

Along the road rise new blocks of four-storied brick 
houses. Ribbons of children, wearing blue or gray 
trousers and tops of flowered cotton, weave patterns on 
the pavements as they leave schools located nearly every 
quarter mile. I count six new telegraph, telephone and 
post offices, all painted green, the color of post offices 
in China. 

“Why so many?” 

“More convenient. People don’t have to go so far.” 

There are buses and trolley buses and trams, but trans- 
port is still China’s great problem, in Shanghai as 
everywhere. 

We go through streets with the odd, un-Chinese struc- 
tures of the nineteen-twenties. This could be a London 
suburb, an old street in New York, anywhere but 
China—and the landscape is surcharged with memories: 

‘“*Here was the French Concession, where they shot 
the workers.” 

“This used to be King Edward Road. We have re- 
named it Yenan Road.” 

“These are the new housing projects.” 

“All this’—twenty blocks of apartment houses, 
smart with paint—‘“‘was built in 1959 and 1960 in the 
Great Leap Forward.” 

And then we roll onto the Bund of Shanghai, with its 
famous pseudo-Manhattan profile. It is a goodly sight, 
because tall buildings edging a strip of water always don 
the magic of a mirage, a romantic silhouette against 
the sky that partakes, as water does, of the excitement 
of unfolding space. The sky line of these nine- to 
eighteen-story buildings, so ugly individually, is still 
convincing (though perhaps not so imposing) in a decade 
when skyscrapers grow common and go unperceived. 

I can imagine the quickened heartbeats of old Shang- 
hai hands, should they be allowed back, as their eyes 
reconnoiter and their minds remember these domes, 
these cones, these spires, turrets and clock towers (each 
clock showing a slightly different time), the flashing 
metal apexes of Broadway Mansions and Cathay Man- 
sions, the Park Hotel and the banks and the clubs; and 
then, relinquishing height to breadth, their eyes descend 
to the wide quays sweeping away into the fog-smirched 
distance, the hodgepodge of roofs and chimney pots in 
what was once the International Settlement and the 
Concessions, a jigsaw puzzle with its meandering streets, 
and then around to the tenements (some have gone, new 
brick is in their place; but others remain, gray and green 








and awaiting change); then on to the river, the Whang- 
poo River, yellow, thick-watered, hugging the city as it 
sprawls, churning mud along its swift miles to the sea. 
“The rich had gold as easy to scoop up as a glassful of 
Whangpoo water; and the poor man’s gold was the 
Whangpoo mud, no more.” 

I stay at the Peace Hotel, once known as the Cathay 
Mansions. Overlooking the Bund, it is a large affair 
of spacious marble corridors and dark-painted wood, 
Victorian volutes and cigar-hued wood paneling and 
deep windows and contortions of broad stairs and huge 
rooms (with baths) and solid-brass beds, none of it at 
all Chinese. Except that everything is larger, it could 
be an English hotel of thirty years ago. There are in- 
novations. The doors open by electric push bell—no 
need of keys. The laundry service is excellent, but there 
are no Bibles in the rooms, as there used to be, as there 
still are in Chinese hotels in Hongkong, especially the 
ones for transients. The ninth-floor restaurant has painted 
walls with irreproachable landscapes of pines and rivers 
and hills, a ceiling of gilded dragons and green-and- 
white-lacquered clouds, and columns to match; it has 
three man-size windows commanding the Bund quays, 
the river and the city. In the reception room on the 
same floor, with its thick rugs, English furniture is 
intermixed with Chinese carved tables of blackwood; 
there are porcelain pots of golden chrysanthemums and 
a large aquarium of goldfish. A delegation from East 
Germany, a basketball team from Morocco, a group of 
scientists from Brazil, two English clergymen and I wait 
here for lunch. 

The dining room has white-clothed tables, each of 
which bears a large card in Chinese, propped against a 
vase of roses: Morocco, HUNGARY, ENGLAND, OVER- 
SEAS CHINESE, ENGLAND. There is no table for me, and 
the comrade waiter grins. 

“You're only one,” he says. ““You can sit anywhere.” 

The Chinese passion for meticulous orderliness, for 
regulation of minute details, leaves loopholes for the 
lone, solitary, unimportant individual who takes up 
little room and needs no interpreter. 

The two English clergymen sit separately (hence the 
two cards for England). Perhaps they haven’t been in- 
troduced. Each has his personal interpreter. I hear the 
conversation of the nearer one. 

“So you don’t fee/ the need to believe in God?” 

Interpreter: ““No, I don’t think so.” 

“T can’t understand that. You must feel there is some- 
thing beyond all this, beyond life.” 

Interpreter: ‘Excuse me, but we Chinese say: Don’t 
know life, how know death?” 

“Who said that? Mao?” 

Interpreter: ““Excuse me—Confucius.” 


Shanghai is, by world standards, a large city, and a 
bafflingly un-Asian one, with an architecture transported 
straight out of Birmingham and Liverpool, plus a Bund 
whose semigrandiose over-all effect has overawed a 
good number of old Shanghai hands over the decades. 
It is a city still growing and pushing inland, and 
its population is divided into 7,000,000 in Shang- 
hai proper, which is slightly larger than the size of 
Shanghai before 1949, and ten satellite towns around it, 
each of which was planned to have a population of not 
over 300,000, or 3,000,000 all together. This figure has 
now been reached, and what to do with the extra mil- 
lions of the future is a problem, which is to be solved, 
as everywhere else, by building new, many-storied 
apartment houses, by tearing down the old-type, 
leadenly similar rows and rows of English-looking 
tenements, by widening the streets and straightening 
their tangle—for in Old Shanghai, streets and houses 
grew haphazardly. At the moment Shanghai is in the 
process of changing from an ugly, nineteen-twentyish 
European architecture to a utilitarian, functional, but still 
unprepossessing four-square architecture for which there 
is, as yet, no name and no description. Probably Russian 
influence has been strongest in the new buildings. 

hanghai looks European, its architecture is Euro- 
pean, yet it is not European. I am sure that at 
one time all this seemed grandiose, a lively 
metropolis; now it is rather like a dwarfed rep- 
lica of Chicago. Looking at the Bund from up here, 
it is like an airport, an anonymous site, yet reminis- 
cent—of what? Of something I cannot remember, for 
I was not part of it. The Good Old Days for some, 
the Bad Old Days for others. Yet many an old Shanghai 
hand would love to see it again, to see that all is here, 
nothing smashed or ruined, everything kept, cleaned, 
utilized, refurbished, the streets bustling with people and 
cheerful with trams ringing, taxis honking and the whir 
of bicycle wheels everywhere. 

“Ah,” says Comrade Liu, who comes in after lunch, 
“you are looking at the Bund?” He points down 
through the windows, to where the ovals of lawn and 
trees and flowers go on and on, accompanying the Bund 
out of sight; there are benches where couples sit with 
their arms about each other, and children flying kites 
in the sea breeze. 

“That was their park,” says Comrade Liu, “the in- 
famous place where there was that sign. We’ve made 
the park much bigger, and we took away the railings. 
And we’ve got so many more parks now, thirty-seven 
all together. All for the people of Shanghai.” 

I tell him that Shanghai is like a woman whose first 
marriage was a mistake, and who has decided to remarry, 
this time with the right person. Continued on Page 80 
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Picnickers enjoy a summer idyl on the Whiting River, near New Marlboro, in a haunting Berkshire setting—all green and golden and shimmering. 


The Berkshire Hills 


One of America’s last strongholds of natural snobbery 


by Willtam Manchester 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY SLIM AARONS 
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Top left: Thomas J. Carey sits in the last rig used for Stockbridge mail deliveries. Bottom left: Margaret French Cresson poses in the Stockbridge studio 
of her father, sculptor of the Concord Minute Man and the seated Lincoln in Washington. Top right: Students limber up on fraternity row at Williams 


College, which played Amherst in the first intercollegiate baseball in 1859. Bottom right: In the “Sedgwick Pie,” 


in Stockbridge cemetery, the dead lie in 


concentric circles, their feet pointed toward the middle of the burial plot. Thus, on Judgment Day, the Sedgwicks will face only members of the Family. 


is also a psychological barrier. Visitors 
from the Rockies or the loftier Appa- 
lachians may puzzle over this. The Berk- 
shires aren’t impressive. They are merely 
a thirty-mile-long segment of the low, 
rolling range that is called the Green 
Mountains in Vermont and the Litch- 
field Hills in Connecticut. There are 
just two real mountains in the county, 
the green derby of Mount Everett (“the 
Dome’’) and Mount Greylock. Grey- 
lock, the highest, is only 3500 feet and 
below the timber line. Nevertheless, 
the Berkshire range discouraged Bay 
State settlers for a century and still 
impedes understanding. It was 1875 
before railroad men drove a tunnel 
through. A Boston politician called it 


“the great bore,” and a sign of the 
feeling on the other side of the Barrier 
came when dignified Bostonians buck- 
led on boiled shirts and mounted coaches 
to ride through. The tunnel was clouded 
with soot. They emerged looking like 
an indignant minstrel show, and were 


jeered. 


If a plebiscite were held, Berkshire 
might join New York. The ties there 
are closer, perhaps because the passes 
in the Taconic range to the west are 
aders crossed them 
easily before the first Yankees scaled 
the eastern hills. Manhattan news- 
papers outsell Boston papers heavily 
in the county. A Pittsfield boy com- 
manded New York’s Lost Battalion in 





World War I, and today New York 
sends four times as many tourists to 
the Berkshires as does eastern Massa- 
chusetts. All the children in the Massa- 
chusetts town of Mount Washington 
attend school in New York. One Berk- 
shire innkeeper, nursing the tax grudge 
against Boston which has remained 
alive since Shays’ time, is said to have 
extended his building across the state 
line, mounted his bar on casters, and 
rolled it into New York whenever 
agents appeared demanding aid for 
Boston. Albany agents winked and 
stayed away. 

Yet Berkshire doesn’t belong to Al- 
bany, either. It may feel closer to the 
Hudson Valley than to the Connecticut 


River, but it is a region apart—apart 
topographically, apart in time. It is a 
kind of Raintree County, all green and 
golden and shimmering in the past, a 
remote land of haunting landscape, 
lean New England rivers, chiming cow- 
bells and general stores fragrant with 
the scent of spice and kerosene and 
calico. On a map it doesn’t look re- 
mote; more than seven million people 
live within a hundred miles of its bor- 
ders, and its most celebrated tourist 
attractions—Tanglewood, the Lenox 
jazz festival, Ted Shawn’s Dance Fes- 
tival and the modern theaters in Stock- 
bridge and Williamstown—are very 
much of our time. But these are super- 
impositions. The true quality of the 





county remains rustic. Not in Tangle- 
wood’s Music Shed but in the two- 
hundred-year-old red grist mill at Ash- 
ley Falls is the true spirit of the “Berk- 
shire-borner,” as county natives call 
themselves. The prim village greens, 
each with its white clapboard Con- 
gregational church, are less evocative 
of the 1960’s than of Twain’s Hannibal, 
or even David Harum’s Homeville. 

I was a boy there. My father used 
to take me exploring on the 1700 miles 
of roller-coaster back roads that criss- 
cross the thousand-square-mile county. 
Early Saturday mornings we would set 
out in the olive dawn to gather mush- 
rooms in boulder-strewn mountain pas- 


tures; after lunch we would harvest 





huckleberries big as agates and then 
wade through a birch-lined stream, 
angling for rainbows and_ brookies 
through the long blue Berkshire twi- 
light. I liked that part best, and later, 
armed with a crude bamboo cane and 
two-for-a-penny fishhooks, I would 
plunge alone into the primal wood on 
what Herman Melville called a “glow- 
ing and Byzantine” Berkshire day—the 
kind of day that prompted Henry James, 
visiting Edith Wharton in the hills, to 
remark that he thought the most beau- 
tiful combination of words in the lan- 
guage was “summer afternoon.” 
Every generation rediscovers the 
splendor of back country New England 
and so it was with me. i can still re- 


member the first taste of wintergreen, 
the first sight of a sway-backed, weath- 
ered barn jutting against the sky, the 
tumbling stone walls, the hidden brooks 
glittering in the sunlight over their 
pebbly beds, the giggle of rapids, the 
Juneberries, the yellow clumps of cow- 
slips, the drifts of buttercups in un- 
expected fields, the search for pink 


lady’s-slippers among the deep mats of 


sphagnum moss in the woods, the smell 
of growing things, the valley soil a 
foot deep in humus—“‘sod so rich,” a 
hoary Berkshire boast goes, “that it 
drips grease if you hang it in the sun” — 
and the final glory, the supreme offer- 


ing of the hills: the blinding gold of 


the maples and the scarlet of the stag- 


Top left: Novelist James Gould Cozzens, shown on Williamstown’s main street, joins a host of his illustrious predecessors— Hawthorne, Melville, Bryant, 
Edith Wharton—who settled productively in the Berkshires. Bottom left: Students at smart Foxhollow School, Lenox, overwhelmingly choose riding in 
proper costume for their afternoon sport. Top right: Owner Angus MacDonald welcomes guests to his Jug End Barn, South Egremont. Bottom right: 
Dr. James Phinney Baxter, retired president of Williams College, contemplates a bronze Degas dancer in Williamstown’s choice Clark Art Institute. 


horn sumac in the breathtaking autumn. 

It is all still there. Apart from Pitts- 
field and smelly North Adams there is 
almost no heavy industry in the county. 
Industrial employment, indeed, is drop- 
ping. Less than 3 per cent of Berkshire 
is built up, and three quarters of it is 
wooded. The landscape is altering, but 
this, ironically, is because the mountain 
meadows Berkshire-borners cherish 
aren’t natural. Early pioneers avoided 
the savage Indians in the county’s 
Hoosac and Housatonic valleys and 
perched their farmhouses high in the 
hills. Pastures were cleared on summits 
now considered too rugged for lumber- 
ing, but the soil there was thin and 
stony. As the west opened, farmers 
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Berkshire artists exhibit at the bizarre Gingerbread House, Tyringham, the eccentric creation of the late Sir Henry Hudson Kitson. 


quit their slopes. Today near the town 
of Sheffield, or even on Greylock, you 
can find lichen-covered gravestones, 
abandoned orchards bearing misshapen 
apples, and the remains of old stone 
cellars with secret passages built for 
refuge in case of Indian attack. It is 
easy to topple into these relics, because 
they are hidden by gnarled trees which 
sprout from their depths. Second-growth 
forest is reclaiming the hills. Berkshire 
today is more like the wild countryside 
the first Dutch traders knew than it was 
in the day of the great Cheshire cheese. 

It may be less scenic, but if whining 
sawmills had reduced all Berkshire’s 
woods there would be no view at all. 
Certainly there would be no wildlife, 


and animals are one of the county’s 
chief charms. You can scarcely wet a 
line in one of the three hundred trout 
streams without glimpsing a chipmunk 
darting along the opposite bank or 
hearing a fat turtle splash into the wa- 
ter. Porcupines waddle across high- 
ways, red foxes dash into thickets; 
raccoons call shrilly at night, and ten- 
dollar wildcat bounties are still col- 
lected in the south Berkshires. 

Only local fauna can survive some 
of the rugged terrain, because so much 
of the land scarred by the Ice Age is in- 
accessible. ‘I can see sixty miles simply 
by rolling an eyeball,” Henry Ward 
Beecher once said ecstatically of the 
Berkshires. He could see it, but he 


, 


couldn’t traverse it. ‘Housatonic’ 
literally means “beyond the mountain 
place.” The county is dotted by ob- 
stacles and glacier freaks: Cross Rock, 
Split Rock, Balance Rock—165 tons, 
which can be moved by a crowbar— 
and, in North Adams, a natural bridge. 
Towns are completely ringed by hills; 
the original name of Hancock was 
Jerico. Steel cables are used to anchor 
summer homes on ledges, and the 
church in Blandford is literally built 
ona rock. Recently John F. Shea, chair- 
man of the county commissioners, dis- 
covered a remote village in the hills. He 
hadn’t even known that it existed. 
Physical isolation breeds parochial- 
ism. The world of the Berkshire-borner 


is exquisite, but it is also small. He 
lives his life near West New Boston, 
Skunk’s Misery, Scrabbletown, Zip 
Thunder, Poordunk, Pumpkin Hook, 
Rooserville or Jones Nose, and resents 
aliens. Even if he leaves the county he 
remains a man apart. The late Ellery 
Sedgwick was editor of the Aflantic 
Monthly for thirty years, but he was 
first a native of Stockbridge. Late in life 
he said, “To this day my yardstick of 
height is Monument Mountain. Be- 
sides, it is convenient to have standards 
of loveliness such as Stockbridge Bowl 
or Hatch’s Pond.’ When a Presidential 
bodyguard died in Washington, the 
subhead over the Eagle’s obituary 
demonstrated just how far a newspaper 
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Serious music lovers flock to Tanglewood; jazz buffs swarm to the Berkshire Music Barn, Lenox, to dig combos like the Modern Jazz Quartet. 


will reach for a local angle. It read, 
“May Have Fished Here.” Still more 
extraordinary is the World War II Roll 
of Honor which stands between the 
general store and the Congregational 
Church in Monterey. At the top is a list 
headed, “‘Residents of Monterey.” Be- 
neath it is another: “Summer Resi- 
dents.”’ 

Back-county Berkshirites take a dim 
view of progress. A few months ago 
the town of Egremont was asked to 
consider the establishment of a plan- 
ning board. The framers of the resolu- 
tion, aware of taxpayer conservatism, 
merely asked for approval of a study 
to see whether town planning was a 
good idea. The vote was no. Egremont 


didn’t even want to talk about it. Pitts- 
field streets weren’t paved until the 
1920’s; Savoy installed its first street 
lights in 1946, and it will be another 
year before dial phones come to Great 
Barrington. 

Whatever else one thinks of isola- 
tion, it does encourage self-reliance. 
“The best products of the county,” 
runs a Berkshire saying, ‘tare ice and 
men.” A strong individual is greatly 


admired, and can collect a kind of 


tribute. For thirty years the windswept 
hill village of Peru was the private 
domain of a powerful man who was 
elected town clerk and selectman 
twenty-five times and treasurer and tax 
collector nineteen times, meanwhile 


holding the offices of moderator, as- 
sessor, fire and tree warden, library 
trustee, fence viewer, overseer of the 
poor, justice of the peace, and measurer 
of wood, bark and lumber. His name 
was Frank G. Creamer. 

If others suggest that this represents 
a lag rural Berkshire has no comment. 
Berkshire rarely comments about any- 
thing—for years a backstage sign in a 
Boston vaudeville house read, “If you 
think you’re good, try Pittsfield.”” Once 
the county sent to Washington a United 
States senator who spent nine years 
there without introducing a measure or 
making a speech. It’s entirely possible, 
of course, that he couldn’t think of any- 
thing to say, but often rural reticence 


masks shrewdness. Sometimes, indeed, 
Berkshire men have been too shrewd 
for their own good; during the Civil 
War it was discovered that an enter- 
prising Berkshire paper manufacturer 
was quietly producing currency for the 
Confederacy. The ultimate in canni- 
ness, however, is the legendary Stock- 
bridge epitaph: 


Here Lies Captain John Konkapot. 
God, Be as Good to Him 

as he Would be to You 
If he were God and You 

were John Konkapot. 


Johnathan Edwards would have 
thought that flippant. Yet it was 
Continued on Page 118 
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The Captive-Air Double Eagle 
with its “inner spare” 
is the world’s safest tire 


If everyone rode on the Captive-Air Double Eagle there would be no more 


flat tires. No more fears of blowouts. Because it’s the one premium tire that’s 


really two: Goodyear’s finest and most famous tire, Double Eagle; plus a Captive- 


Air nylon-and-steel cord “inner spare.” The ride? Safer, quieter, smoother. 


1. The new trim Double Eagle tire. You get a new, 
supremely luxurious ride, because this latest version 
of Goodyear’s famous Double Eagle is trimmer. The 
trimmer it is, the more it “gives” against bumps. So 
you ride softer, smoother, quieter. Yet, though it’s 
trimmer, Double Eagle is 70% stronger than an ordi- 
nary tire. And you can probably add another 500 miles 


23. Remarkable guarantee. So confident are we that a 
Captive-Air Double Eagle won’t go flat, we’ve ba@ked 
it with a unique guarantee: If it ever goes flat from any 
cause, Goodyear will (1) pay for your road service, 
(2) replace the inner shield free, and (3) give you full 
allowance for all unused tread wear if the outer tire 
is damaged. Any Goodyear dealer will make good on 














of service for every 1000 you’re used to getting TTT) it. And there are over 60,000 of them in all 
from ordinary tires. Ke /] | 50 states. Next trip, leave your worries home. 
/ YY | 

2. With the Captive-Air Safety Shield. ( YH A. Introductory offer. So you won’t have to 
This tough nylon-and-steel cord “inner spare” ee ane settle for less, your Goodyear dealer is offer- 
makes this the premium tire that geves you a oo ON ing a special introductory trade-in allowance 
second chance. A second chance during a blow- cuameer | for a limited time only on Captive-Air 

Double Eagles. Terms? Of course. You can 





out. A second chance against punctures. A 
second chance against any road hazard that threatens “charge it” at your Goodyear dealer’s...or he’ll ar- 
range convenient budget terms. It’s all intended to make 
it easy for you to own the Captive-Air Double Eagle 


... the finest tire man can make and money can buy!” 


your tires, your trip, even your life. If the outer tire 
is ever damaged, the Captive-Air Shield carries the 


load—for up to 100 miles—to get you home safely. 


Captive-Air Double Eagle...the tire that doesn’t go flat 


GOOD/VYEA 


MORE PEOPLE RIDE ON GOODYEAR TIRES THAN ON ANY OTHER KIND! 


@»p 





Double Eagle, Captive-Air, T.M.’s, The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron 16, Ohio. 
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DINING OUT IN 


Gaspé salmon Bellevue stars on a Ritz-Carlton buffet. 


* cage 





by Brian Moore 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY FRED MAROON 


® Montreal is a great French city which is not 
French. It is a city in which the most popular 
Jewish eating place is a Chinese restaurant, frogs’ 
legs are served in all sea-food houses, and one 
may find French-Canadian peasant dishes only at 
the Ritz. Yet behind this front of paradox live a 
city of eaters, a growing culinary tradition and a 
new respect for the glories of French cuisine. 

Such is Montreal today, 300 years after its 
founding, and the requirements for a journey into 
its gastronomic interior do not differ greatly from 
those possessed by Jacques Cartier, the French 
explorer who first discovered the region. They 
are: an eagerness to try the unknown, a good 
appetite and an enthusiasm for things French. 
The rewards can be considerable, provided one 
heeds the guide rule: Observe the natives. 

As an experienced traveler in the area, I'll 
begin with an observation: When a Montrealer 
says “*Let’s go out,”’ he means dinner. He expects 
to spend between two and three hours at table 
in an uncrowded atmosphere, to be served, 
whether the restaurant is French, English or 
international, by waiters trained in the tradition 
of the late César Ritz. He prefers wine to cock- 
tails, enjoys a dinner of several courses, is accus- 
tomed to dining out at least once a week and 
wants to eat dishes he cannot taste at home. 
Furthermore, our Compleat Montreal Diner has 
visited Europe and is knowledgeable, likes dining 
out on Thursdays and Saturdays, and usually is 
loyal to the restaurant of his choice. 

Would you like to dine with this gentleman? | 
fear not. There is something wrong with him: he 
is a little too much like those ingenious police 
reconstructions of the Wanted Man. Somehow 
he does not symbolize a city which is, above all, 
a meeting place of races, a set of fierce loyalties, 
a metropolis which in the words of Jean Stien, 
one of its great restaurateurs, “‘remains forever 
une grande village.”’ To dine out in Montreal is a 
first course in its civic philosophy, for its restau- 
rants, perhaps more than any other of its public 
gathering places, reflect accurately the ingredients 
of the local melting pot. 

The pot is a pot-au-feu, kept at a slow simmer, 
the cooking gradual, Continued on Page 75 








Mme. G. Tellier, in her Café des Artistes. 
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A Bessarabian named Moishe serves the best beef in town. 





A South Seas madness called Kon-Tiki. 








Is Your 


mA 
* ATHA-SPRAY 








“Tag-Along”’ 


Safe from 
Athlete’s Foot? 





Athlete's Foot knows no age, sex, or season. Anyone in your 
family can be a carrier or victim. To be safe, spray away infec- 
tion and spray on protection instantly with new push-button 
Atha-Spray! It relieves itching and burning immediately, re- 
duces healing time, and prevents new infection. It is gentle, 
safe, quick-drying, stainless. The spill-proof container works 
easily from any angle, minimizes mess and danger of spreading 
infection. Atha-Spray is the modern way to fast and lasting 
safety for all the family! At your drugstore.............. $1.89 










The Metropolitan Museum of Art 


<x A new catalogue of the famous Metropolitan Museum cards— 
each based ona work of art from the Museum’s own collections. This 
year, a Japanese goldsmith’s sketch,a rubbing from a medieval church 
bell, five prancing deer from a patchwork quilt, a carved golden angel, 
a Chinese embroidery in colored silks, a woodcut of Noah’s Ark, a 
jeweled bookcover from an Armenian manuscript, a bouquet of 
flowers from a modern French water color, and a Victorian Christmas 
illustration are among the nearly sixty new designs. 4 All of the 
cards are printed under the direct supervision of the Metropolitan 
Museum in limited editions and cost from 5 to 95 cents each. The 
cards can be bought only by mail or at the Museum itself. The 
catalogue—which also illustrates Museum jewelry and other unusual 
Christmas presents—will be mailed about September 1st. 





DISTINCTIVE 
AND UNUSUAL 


CHRISTMAS 
CARDS From 





Name 


The Metropolitan Museum of Art 
255 Gracie Station, New York 28 


Please send me the Museum’s new catalogue of Christmas cards, 25 cents enclosed A2 





Address 
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THE SUNSET STRIP 
Continued from Page 57 


know there are machines that can turn 
out millions of those things?’ But no 
machine can do this. The other work is 
all right, you understand. I do not mean 
to speak against it. But it isn’t the 
same. It is only cheaper.” 

Mr. Jensen walked with me to the 
door. We shook hands and as | started 
to leave, he glanced up at the sign above 
his doorway: JENSEN’S FORGE. He 
smiled wryly. “It is all machines now,” 
he said. ‘* People don’t know how things 
are made by hand. They come in here 
and call me Mr. Forge.” 

Mr. Jensen, working in iron, and 
Allan Adler across the street, working 
in silver with the same technique used 
by Paul Revere (the silver is forged by 
hand on an anvil, about four hundred 
strokes of the hammer being re- 
quired for a single teaspoon), represent 
an aspect of the Strip that has been 
overshadowed by its more widely pub- 
licized night life, particularly the front- 
page brawls of sodden celebrities. 

“One-punch affairs,” a deputy sheriff 
laughed when I inquired about night- 
club pugilism. “I’ve been here six years 
and I’ve never run into one. We gener- 
ally read about them next morning in 
the papers.” 

The Strip, to those who work on it 
and live in the hills behind it, is a 
souped-up version of Main Street. 
Shopkeepers visit back and forth. Res- 
taurateurs sample one another’s dishes. 
Hillsiders meet for lunch, make a date 
to hear some new singer or celebrate an 
anniversary with a night on the town. 
When Elaine Baker runs out of napkins 
at the Aware Inn, she slips across the 
street to Cyrano and borrows some 
from Jack Klotz. Last winter when 
Marty Fish, who runs a men’s-wear 
shop (Capriccio Originals), stood for 
Mayor of Sunset Strip against Max 
Gilford, an attorney, neighboring mer- 
chants and businessmen pitched into 
the campaign, tossing fifty cents into 
the kitty for each vote cast and ending 
with $500 for the Salvation Army. 

The same sentimental high jinks dis- 
tinguish the monthly gatherings of the 
Vikings at Scandia, at which some 
three hundred and fifty members devote 
themselves to good whisky and good 
works. This happy combination grew 
out of a phone call in 1952 from Sam 
Amundsen of Finlandia Baths to Ken- 
neth Hansen, the proprietor of Scandia. 
Among the patrons of Sam’s sudorific 
parlor were Bing Crosby, who owned 
the building, the late Humphrey Bo- 
gart, Peter Lorre, Walter Pidgeon and 
Franchot Tone. Some were drinking 
men. When they started smuggling 
Martinis into the steam room in 
malted-milk containers, thirsty sweat- 
ers complained to Sam who promptly 
called Ken Hansen. 

“After this,” Sam said, “I’m going 
to send them to your place. You get 
‘em drunk, I'll dry ’em out.” 

From this sensible arrangement 
sprang a drinking society with an 
initiation ritual involving a man-sized 
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draught of mead drunk from a 259. 
year-old Viking horn. The Society 
meets every Christmas in special morn. 
ing session (Bloody Marys) to deliver 
food baskets to needy families. Twice g 
year the Vikings put on a drive for the 
Red Cross blood bank. “‘Ours,”’ Hansen 
likes to boast, “is the only blood that 
comes into the bank with a head on it,” 


The fusing of all the dichotomous 
elements that make up the Sunset Strip 
is the result of geographical happen- 
stance. In 1910, when Hollywood was 
annexed by Los Angeles, the Strip was 
farmland, the western section an avo- 
cado grove with the unlikely name of 
“Serenity Heights.” Sunset Boulevard 
was cut through the area the followin 
year, to provide a rural road for Holly- 
wood suburbanites on Sunday drives 
to the beach. Somehow this shelf of 
land on the southern slopes of the 
Santa Monica Mountain range, cover- 
ing about two and a half acres, escaped 
annexation. It is still unincorporated, 
part of the county rather than the city 
of Los Angeles. 

This freedom from the city’s license 
fees and police authority established 
the pattern of the Strip’s development. 
Agents were drawn to the Strip by the 
county’s cut-rate license fees. Profes- 
sional gamblers were attracted by the 
unworldly innocence of deputy sheriffs 
who seemed to have no idea what the 
customers were doing around those 
green baize tables in the Clover Club. 
After Repeal, speak-easies re-opened 
legally and new bars, night clubs and 
restaurants sprang up. Liquor licenses 
were cheaper in the county, operating 
conditions more relaxed. 

Meanwhile, Francis S. Montgomery, 
whose family still owns the heartland 
of the Sunset Strip, had set out to make 
the boulevard a fashionable shopping 
center modeled on Beverly Hills which, 
then as now, fiercely guarded its in- 
dependence of Los Angeles. By strict 
enforcement of its zoning restrictions, 
Beverly Hills has managed to preserve 
the integrity of its splendid residential 
and shopping areas, but as early as 
1924, when Montgomery built his first 
four shops on the Strip, Hollywood 
already had begun to slip downhill. 
At the same time the Strip had fallen 
into disrepute as the local badlands. 

In 1934, determined to restore the 
boulevard’s good name, Montgomery 
launched a program calling for eleven 
new commercial buildings of chaste 
Georgian design. Two years later PWA 
officials, sprinkled by flower petals 
from a low-flying plane, dedicated the 
newly paved and widened western sec- 
tion of the county strip. An impressive 
smorgasbord was being served at the 
new Bit of Sweden, which closed last 
winter, and Shirley Temple was hav ing 
her frocks run up at Elise Diehl’s shop 
in what was then referred to as “the 
fashionable Sunset Center district.” The 
gamblers’ grip on the Strip finally was 
broken in 1938, when a Los Angeles 
recall election reshuffled City Hall and 
sent the syndicate’s head men to Baja 
California and the lush, legal fields of 
Las Vegas. 
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Today, while Hollywood is trying to 
live up to its past, the Strip is trying to 
live down its reputation, and so far 
neither has quite succeeded. Two of 
Montgomery’s four sons—Francis J. 
and George—are carrying on their 
father’s fight to maintain the dignity 
of the family’s Strip holdings (they 
have fifty tenants) against the encroach- 
ment of shady or shoddy operators. 
Their strongest ally is economics. A 
boom in real estate, which has doubled 
rents in the last five years, is forcing 
out the marginal entrepreneur. 

Powerful earth-moving machines 
digging the foundations for the multi- 
storied office buildings and hotel-apart- 
ments of the Strip’s future, are burying 
its past. The gin-drenched acreage of 
the Garden of Allah, where F. Scott 
Fitzgerald lived so many of the last 
tortured months of his life, has given 
way to a savings-and-loan association. 
William S. Hart’s town house, deeded 
to the city, has been left to rot. Only a 
few antiquarians can identify the south- 
west corner of Sunset and Sweetzer as 
the site of Wally Reid’s home. La 
Boheme, the first of the Strip’s night 
clubs, has vanished along with the 
Little Club, the Russian Eagle and the 
Moscow Inn. The old Trocadero, the 
first of the Strip’s posh night clubs, 
has been torn down. The lot was used 
last Christmas for a religious display. 

“The old-fashioned night club is a 
thing of the past,” Gene Norman said 
when I stopped by his office at the 
Crescendo, where he features the ir- 
reverent new comics against a jazz 
background. The big spender, Norman 
pointed out, is gone. His demise on 
the Strip can be dated from the historic 
night in 1949 when Aly Khan turned 
up at the Mocambo with Rita Hay- 
worth and refused to pay the cover 
charge. The Crescendo, like the hungry 
iin San Francisco and Mister Kelly’s 
in Chicago, depends on the introduc- 
tion of exciting new talent between 
bookings of its standbys, Mort Sahl 
and Stan Kenton, Lenny Bruce and 
Chico Hamilton, Frances Faye and 
Errol Garner. 

The eastern gateway to the Strip is 
dominated by the towering figure of a 
red-headed chorus girl in a turquoise 
swim suit who stands atop an enormous 
silver dollar, advertising a Las Vegas 
hotel. The revolving chorine has re- 
placed a less engaging landmark a short 
walk west—a clock with no hands, 
which used to make its melancholy 
pitch for a local mortuary. This Cy- 
clopean eye peering down on the Strip 
was a disturbing reminder of man’s 
mortality to the exclusive clientele of 
Michael’s, a haberdashery run by 
Mickey Cohen, the community's most 
publicized underworld figure. 

“A lotta guys think this is just a 
front, but this is gonna be the smartest 
toggery in town,”’ Mr. Cohen said when 
Michael’s opened on December 15, 
1948. It was a formal affair, admission 
by engraved invitation only. Among 
the guests, who included some of the 
leading lights in local bail-bond circles, 
was George Raft who bought a few 
ties (they started at $10), shirts, robes 


and Argylesocks. Much as the guests might 
admire the $50 shirts, the $75 shoes and 
the $150 sports jackets, they could not help 
recalling what had happened only a few 
months earlier to Hooky Rothman when 
he opened the door of another Cohen shop 
and was met by a lethal spray of lead. 
Mr. Cohen, who had to dispose of his 
haberdashery during an agonizing reap- 
praisal of his income by the Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue, seems to have a curious 


affinity for flying lead. A few months after 
opening Michael’s he took some friends to 
dinner on the Strip. His guests included 
Harry Cooper, a bodyguard assigned to 
him by the state’s attorney general only 
twelve hours earlier; Dee David, an ac- 
tress; and Edward (Neddie) Herbert, a 
close associate from the East. As they left 
the restaurant at 3:55 A.M., four shots were 
fired from across the street. Mickey Cohen, 
with a slight shoulder wound, picked up 


the hospital tab for his guests and paid 
Neddie Herbert’s funeral expenses. 

On another occasion, when Al Seigel 
was taking his mother to dinner, Mickey 
Cohen was entertaining friends in the same 
restaurant and lead again began to fly. Al, 
whom Lenny Bruce calls “Hollywood Al, 
the Big Daddy of the Sunset Strip,” tends 
bar at the Exotica, a cocktail lounge above 
the Largo. Al looks like a young Jackie 
Gleason, wears an open red-backed vest, 
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Imperial Palace theme, the new 
Palace Hotel features traditional Japanese decor combined with 
Interior decorations and furnishings are in 


harmony with traditional Japanese taste. 





The ultimate in modern facilities, unique location, outstanding 
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ind speaks a hipster jargon. (Last winter, 
when Rita Moss was singing at the Exotica, 
Al listened admiringly to her four-octave 
range, and commented, “Man, that chick 
lays Out sound even a dog can’t hear.”’) 

“Dig this nutty scene,” Al said when he 
told me about the night he and his mother 
ran into the bullet bit. “I get up and go to 
the other room to speak to this chick at the 
bar and when I get back to the table, man, 
here’s this cat measuring the floor, cool. 


Ma says, ‘Al, they’re shooting a TV movie 
in here,’ and I says, ‘Ma, they’re using 
real blood in this sequence. Let’s split!’” 

The Sunset Strip is constantly changing, 
as though invisible stagehands were shifting 
scenery for a musical comedy based on the 
history of Hollywood. Overnight they strike 
the set for the big production number, 
“Sunday Night at the Trocadero,” and 
lower a raffish backdrop for an Afro-Cuban 
ballet, “Cooling it at the Coffee House.” 


The next setting, perhaps for a comedy 
sketch on agents and business managers, 
will be the glass-and-steel buildings of 
Park Avenue Modern. One of them has 
two exterior elevators encased in glass 
shafts, which children and tourists have 
latched onto for a free view of the city. It 
would delight George Abbott, if he were 
directing the musical. 

In each metamorphosis of the Strip, 
restaurants fold, change hands, disap- 
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New, low all-year Jet Economy Fares 
‘round South America are up to 36% 
lower than former tourist-class fares. 
Your trip from New York to Buenos 
Aires and back is as low as $599. Down 
the West Coast of South America, fly 
by daily Panagra Jet over the routes of 
National, Pan American and Panagra. 
On the East Coast, fly Pan Am Jets all 
the way. 
No other airline system offers such a 
variety of Jet routes in South Amer- 
ica from so many gateways in the 
U.S.A. 


Many preplanned Pan Am Holidays 
give you full benefit of favorable ex- 
change rates in South American repub- 
lics. They include Jet flights, fine ho- 
tels, sightseeing! Rates are surprisingly 
low. Free folder gives you full details. 


ANTOFAGASTA 
RIO DE JANEIRO 
SAO PAULO 


SANTIAGO 


MONTEVIDEO 





You will also enjoy the 128-page book, 
“How to Get the Most out of Your Trip 
to South America.” For either or both 
write to Pan American, Dept. 206, Box 
1111, New York 17. (Enclose 25¢ for 
the book.) See your Travel Agent or 
your nearest Pan American office 
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pear, but the fittest—La Rue, Scandia 
Cock ’n Bull—survive. Villa Nova, 
launched by an Italian silent-screen 
actor whose accent left him unemployed 
when the talkies came in, still draws 
the old-time actors, writers, directors 
and producers. Imperial Gardens, taste- 
fully decked out by Sueo Serisawa, 
one of the city’s outstanding artists, 
has taken hold on a hard-luck lot on 
which half a dozen earlier restaurants 
have gone under. 

Across the street, George Dolenz 
and Tom Seward recently celebrated 
the sixth anniversary of their purchase 
of the Marquis, which has become one 
of the Strip’s outstanding restaurants, 
Dolenz, an actor as well as a restaura- 
teur, still works in television and mo- 
tion pictures, most recently in The Four 
Horsemen of the Apocalypse. It was a 
chance remark by his son Mickey, who 
starred as “Corky” in the TV series 
Circus Boy, that put Dolenz into the 
restaurant business. 

“I was under contract to Howard 
Hughes,” Dolenz explains. “I got my 
check regularly but no work. I was just 
loafing around the house, mowing the 
lawn, painting, fixing things. One day 
Mickey came home from school—he 
was not quite ten—and I asked him 
how things had gone that day. He said 
the teacher had asked the children what 
their fathers did, and when she came 
to Mickey, he’d said, ‘My father cuts 
the grass.’ That did it. I decided then 
and there to get out of my contract 
and become a free man again.” 

Hamburger Hamlet, a popular meet- 
ing place for young professionals, was 
founded by another actor who com- 
plained to his date one night that it 
was impossible to find an acceptable 
hamburger acceptably priced in all Los 
Angeles. She agreed. They went into 
business together. Hamburger Hamlet 
caught on and he married the girl. 


Throughout its brief history (one of 
its establishments puckishly proclaims: 
“The General Store: Est. 1960’’), the 
Strip has been a waif, orphaned by 
Los Angeles in its infancy and rather 
looked down upon by its rich uncle, 
Beverly Hills. It has inherited certain 
recognizable features of both com- 
munities—the honky-tonks and jazz 
cellars of Hollywood, the swank shops 
and superb restaurants of Beverly Hills. 
Its split personality is nakedly revealed 
in its jumbled architecture and in the 
disparate qualities of its commerce. 

Like Beverly Hills, the Strip is as 
fiercely protective about its independ- 
ence of Los Angeles as any small Afri- 
can nation emerging from colonialism. 
It would stoutly resist any move to be 
annexed by Megalopolis. It has only to 
look over its shoulder to see what has 
happened to Hollywood in the half- 
century since it was gobbled up by Los 
Angeles, sacrificing its identity for 
water, power and sewers. The Strip, 
surrounded in its sportive middle age 
by pretty girls, rich foods and vintage 
wines, is not at all tempted to go back 
to the old home place and settle down 
in a red-plush parlor with stuffed birds 
and the family album. THE END 
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DINING OUT 
IN MONTREAL 


Continued from Page 70 


the tlendings subtle, although in 
the past fifteen years great 
changes have occurred in the 
seasoning. Accents of Vienna, 
Warsaw, Hamburg and Rome 
have been sprinkled in. A gener- 
ous portion of postwar French 
stock has been added to a coun- 
try which Voltaire once dismissed 
as “‘a few acres of snow.”’ Politi- 
cal dynasties fell as the popula- 
tion rose. Today Montreal, like 
New York, seems engaged in a 
continual destruction and re- 
fashioning of its innards. Civic 
and provincial corruption seem a 
thing of the recent past and 
where, a few years ago, the most 
difficult task facing a would-be 
restaurateur was the procure- 
ment of a wine-and-liquor license 
(these used to cost up to $30,000) 
they can now be purchased for 
less than $100. Which will, of 
course, bring many new res- 
taurants to life. 

However, even today, the local 
classified telephone directory con- 
tains twenty-five columns under 
the heading “Restaurants,” and 
while most of these remain 
shrines to le chien chaud (hot 
dog), /es patates frites and le 
poulet Bar-B-Q, Montreal, in my 
not-altogether unbiased opinion, 
can now claim a larger share of 
good restaurants than any other 
city of its size in North America. 
In addition, the prices are, as the 
French say, not exaggerated, and 
the waiters, after New York, 
Boston or Chicago, seem pro- 
foundly attentive and polite. 

Polite? Yes, polite. In the 
service of the city’s better restau- 
rants employees grow up, marry 
and eventually die. There is 
tenure here. Let us enter Café 
Martin (2175 Mountain Street), 
housed in the old granite man- 
sion of a long-ago fur baron, a 
restaurant whose furnishings re- 
call the Victorian era when the 
wealthy ate exclusively at home. 
Up the steps and into the front 
hall. Most unrestaurantlike. Rich 
red walls, mahogany staircase, 
oil paintings, carpets, no signs. 
But over the tiny reservations 
desk are three photographs: The 
Queen, the Owner, and Maria. 

The Queen is familiar, the 
Owner we shall meet later, but 
Maria was a waitress who came 
to Café Martin as a girl of six- 
teen, served there thirty-one 
years and then, one morning, 
was late—an event so unusual 
that the manager sent someone 
to find out what was wrong. 
Maria was dead. Some fifty cus- 
tomers attended the funeral. 
Maria was Café Martin just: as 
Leo Dandurand, the Owner, is 





Café Martin. M. Dandurand, a trim septua- 
genarian strongly resembling former Presi- 
dent Truman, is a native of Bourbonnais, 
Illinois, who came to Montreal as a child, 
left it to make his fortune as a racetrack 
owner in St. Louis, Cleveland and Chicago, 
returned rich and locally farrous as owner 
of the Montreal Canadiens hockey team. 


Today, your dinner neighbor at Café 
Martin may be Sam Snead, Maurice Richard 
or Jack Dempsey, for this is pre-eminently 
the haunt of the U. S. and Canadian sport- 
ing crowd. They come, as the city’s young 
debutante set-comes, to taste the creations 
of Chef Roger Delfour, a veteran of Ciro’s 
in Paris, who is now settled happily in 


Montreal because “Here, things are still 
prepared in the old way. I mean with rich 
ingredients and no accounting of the cost. 
Why, last year on my annual trip to Paris, 
I found some of the best restaurants using 
flour—yes flour !—in the hollandaise sauce.” 

The old way at Café Martin is a classic 
French cuisine, adapted, however, to some 
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NEW KODAK ZOOM 8 REFLEX CAMERA j 


Now! Push a button to zoom your movies! 


Even the simplest scenes become dra- 
matic when vou zoom vour movies. 
They pick up pace, interest, vitality 
—right in front of your eyes. All this, 
just by pushing a button on the new 
Kodak Zoom 8 Reflex Camera! 


Reflex viewfinder 
This remarkable 8mm camera has a 
reflex viewfinder, so you see your pic- 
ture zoom—right in the viewfinder— 
exactly as the lens sees it. One moment 
you’re shooting a bucking steer from 
asafe and sane distance. Next moment 
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—z00m—vou're close enough to grab 


an ear! And haven’t moved a 


single step! The same button that 


you 


operates the camera also zooms the 
lens; or you can zoom manually. 
The electric eve of the Kodak Zoom 
8 Reflex Camera sets the exposure 
for you automatically. You don’t have 
to do any figuring at all. For special 
effects or unusual light conditions, 
you can lock the electric-eye meter 
at any indicated exposure setting. 
You take 15 feet of film at 
winding — well over a minute of shoot- 


one 


ing. You’ll find this camera extremely 
easy to load, too. 





















An outstanding value 

When you see this superb camera 
firsthand ... when you put it through 
its paces you'll appreciate the 
advances and refinements that make 
the Kodak Zoom 8 Reflex such an 
extraordinarily fine movie camera. 
An extraordinarily fine value, too, at 
less than $200, or as little as $20 down 
at most dealers’. See your dealer for 
exact retail price. 
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This is what you see as you zoom. This is what you’ll see on your screen. Because you actually view through the lens! 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rochester 4, N. Y. 


SEE KODAK'S “THE ED SULLIVAN SHOW” AND 


“THE ADVENTURES OF OZZIE 


AND HARRIET" 













Price is subject to 
change without notice. 


Kodal 


—a trademark since 188 
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4 Picture autumn 
in NOVA SCOTIA 


Bring your camera and 
capture the color of the country 
fairs, the beauty of the foliage, 

the picturesque character of sunny 
seaside villages in Canada’s bonnie 
‘“‘New Scotland.’’ Autumn at its best. 


For free information 


NOVA SCOTIA TRAVEL BUREAU 


Box 130, Halifax, Nova Scotia 
247 Park Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 


AX \ 


607 Boylston St., Boston 16, Mass. 








More fun for your family at home! 





DIMCO SHUFFLEBOARD 


NOW ... play this popular resort game right 
at home. Your entire family, and your guests, 
will enjoy playing with famous Dimco Shuffle- 
board sets made for outdoors on patio, porch 
or driveway courts; and indoors in basements, 
game and recreation rooms. 

FREE . . . Court layout plans, how-to-build-it 
details, game rules, and catalog of Dimco shuf- 
fleboard sets. Write to: 

DIMCO-GRAY, 202 East Sixth, Dayton 2, Ohio. 








SORE? 
TIRED? 
IRRITATED? 


PERSPIRE? 
CHAFED ? 


~~ gant 
Grateful Relief in SECONDS 





You'll love the refreshing “lift”? soothing 
Dr. Scholl’s Foot Powder gives you . . . and 
the way it keeps your feet cool, dry, bath- 
fresh and comfortable all day. Essential 
in daily grooming. Helps 
prevent Athlete’s Foot. 
15¢, 40¢. Economy Size 75¢. 


Dr. Scholls 


FOOT POWDER 








ACHING 
BACK? <— 
Get Quick Relief W, 


with SACRO-EASE 

or your money back 

Corrects seating posture. Prevents “soft cushion 
slump.” Stops pain, tension, and fatigue of back, 


neck, and shoulders. 
TRY IT FOR 10 DAYS 
in your car and home 


Hundreds of thousands of users since 1940, attest 
the value of- 


SACRO-EASE 
Write today for Booklet RX -5. 


Or see your telephone directory under ‘Orthopedic 
Appliance” or ‘“‘Surgical Supply Dealer.” 


3320 Piedmont Ave. 
Oakland 11, Calif. 














and home study programs, write 





Free Reprint Directory of School & Camp Announcements for 1961 


For your copy of this informative directory of schools, colleges, camps 
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local tastes. A steaming soupe a l’oignon 
served in earthenware bowls with a 
liberal helping of cheese (melted in the 
oven while the soup simmers) and 
crusty French bread floating on top is 
considered very much the right supper 
snack here, no matter what the season. 
Served at a reasonable 50c a portion, it 
vies in popularity with clear turtle soup 
(75c), aromatic, pleasantly different 
and as impervious to changing barom- 
eters as is frogs’ legs Provengale, an- 
other local favorite—heaping plates 
of tiny thighs served in a piquant garlic 
sauce. At Café Martin alone, Mont- 
realers consume two tons of frogs’ legs 
a year and the tender and delicate meat 
is much preferred to young chicken. 
Other specialties include an elegantly 
served hors d’oeuvre called oeufs brou- 
illes Strasbourgeoise which contains, 
besides the essential egg, Strasbourg 
foie gras served in a white sauce on tiny 
pieces of toast ($1.25) or—if you really 
desire the spectacular and are giving a 
large party—you can command Chef 
Delfour’s giant bombe glacée, an enor- 
mous castle constructed of ice cream, 
whipped cream and a gdteau en gelée 
mysteriously lit (electrically) from 
within. To eat this in all its glory you 
must have forty-nine dinner companions. 

For the more modestly inclined and 
the more serious-minded, I would rec- 
ommend that dinner nfight spring from 
a main course of cog au vin Chambertin 
which will be brought to your table in 
one of those traditional little orange 
pots and served in a rich burgundy 
sauce ($3.00); or a silver platter of 
escalope de veau sauté ($3.25) with a 
fine Marsala bouquet; or fresh lake 
trout meuniére ($1.75) which is fresh. 

Of the restaurant’s three rooms, the 
Flamingo is considered the place to 
dine, but /es sports prefer the basement 
bar where dinner gets under way after a 
lengthy cocktail hour of two-and-a- 
half-ounce gimlets. Here, as in most of 
the city’s good restaurants, about 80 
per cent of the clientele takes wine with 
the meal. Employees of a nearby Liquor 
Commission store were astonished, a 
few years ago, to see the restaurant’s 
maitre d’hétel arrive one night in a 
taxi and carry off a gallon jug of cheap 
red burgundy: A Bolivian tin magnate, 
exiled in Montreal, preferred cheap 
rouge to any Nuits-St.-Georges 1917, 
and the maitre d’hotel’s solicitude per- 
haps was prompted by the knowledge 
that this particular customer had just 
tipped the doorman a $100 bill for 
helping him up the restaurant steps. 

“He ate here every day for months, 
after that,” a Café Martin employee 
recalls. ‘“‘He would take a fancy to a 
waitress and give the maitre d’ one 
hundred dollars to have her assigned to 
his table. His wife would then pass out 
fifty dollars to have the waitresschanged. 
The tycoon would then give another 
hundred dollars to have her returned. 
And so it went on. At last they agreed 
on one waitress and when they left 
town they had her flown to their suite 
in the Waldorf-Astoria in New York to 
offer her a job. But she was an old em- 
ployee here. She came back three days 
later.” 
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Despite these South American high 
jinks, tipping in Montreal is a normal 
15 per cent and even the sort of Lucul- 
lan feast which Café Martin regulars 
regularly indulge in is unlikely to run 
to more than $14 a person, including 
wine. I mean a chilled vichyssoise to 
start, followed by half a dozen Bur- 
gundy snails served in their shells in a 
garlic-and-butter sauce as the waiter 
opens a bottle of Moulin a Vent ’52, 
Then fournedos Rossini, prepared by 
Chef Delfour in the classic manner 
(in a delicious brown sauce made of 
veal bones) and served with foie gras 
and truffles, pommes lyonnaise and but- 
tered broccoli. A pause for a salad 
while the waiter brings flaming crépes 
suzette and, to end, a café filtré. 


Too hearty? Three blocks away in 
another old mansion all is calme, luxe 
et volupté. This is Chez Stien (2149 
Mackay Street), the oldest French res- 
taurant in Montreal. Dark green car- 
pets, deep red walls, large oil paintings, 
chandeliers, cut flowers. You might be 
in the home of a provincial merchant 
prince though the note is really less 
mercantile than political; in the private 
dining rooms upstairs mayors are made 
and civic administrations toppled. But 
there will be no smoke in those rooms 
before dessert. 

“We are restaurateurs, here,” says 
Jean Stien, the slight, gray eminence of 
the place. “Our business is cuisine, not 
gossip. Of course, we know many things 
before they occur. You see, they are 
planned here.” 

This attention to business has 
enabled Chez Stien to stay open con- 
tinuously since 1918, surviving the 
death of Madame Stien, the original 
patronne, and a drastic shift of location 
when the old building was torn down. 
The clientele is loyal: its composition 
has changed little in forty years. Politi- 
cians, yes, but also judges, lawyers, 
members of the older English rich and 
descendants of the city’s first French 
families. French is the language here, 
and among many Montreal gourmets 
the restaurant holds pride of place. 

“We don’t talk of specialties,” says 
Jean Stien. “Look at our menu. There 
are twenty-five entrees. Many of our 
customers simply eat their way through 
the list. Every dish has been tested by 
years of use.” 

When Mr. Stien makes this claim it 
is far from idle braggadocio. Nothing 
is heavy here, everything is prepared 
with care and skill, and a table d’hdte 
dinner, including excellent hors d’oeu- 
vres (try the fresh pdté de foie gras 
maison), soup, subtle desserts such as 
the créme de marrons (puréed chestnuts 
in whipped cream) or fine French 
cheeses, can be built around such de- 
lights as Quebec squab, a small and 
exquisite bird cooked in white wine en 
casserole, and garnished with tiny peas 
for a modest total tab of $3.50; very 
tender calves’ sweetbreads sautéed, 
served in a dry sherry sauce and gar- 
nished with local mushrooms ($3.75); 

faisan a la créme, pheasant prepared in 
a rich cream-and-brandy sauce and 
served with rice ($5.25). These prices, | 
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repeat, sont ceux du repas complet, and 
the restaurant’s range encompasses a 
magnificent cold lobster mayonnaise, 
a paté of F rench wild boar, filet mignon 
flambéed in cognac, a light, feathery 
omelette au rhum, and a simple, but 
excellent, bifteck aux pommes. 

As for wine, M. Stien has profited 
from his thirty-five years in the busi- 
ness to lay in an excellent cellar and 
can Offer, say, a Richebourg 1935 with 
the surety of a man who knows it is 
far from the last bottle. The main salon 
seats Only forty-five diners and the 
downstairs bar thirty-five, but you will 
never be crowded. The mood is quiet 
and middle-aged, but in the small pri- 
vate dining rooms upstairs champagne 
is kept on ice for lovers’ afternoon ren- 
dezvous. Discretion, I said. Loud cus- 
tomers are gently shown the deor. The 
patisseries are prepared on the prem- 
ises and, in season, the brandied local 
strawberries are a delight. Moderate. 


That loud fellow we have just ex- 
pelled had better call a cab and say, 
“Mother Martin’s.”” You won't find 
this name in the telephone directory 
where the listing is the New Carlton 
Hotel, or Martin’s, but the address is 
915 Windsor Street, just below the 
fake-chateau ramparts of Windsor Sta- 
tion, and the crowd here is hearty, 
open-collared, predominantly male. 
The accent is raffish, the tones those of 
Montreal’s Irish and Scots minorities, 
and the clientele includes newspaper- 
men, circus folk, hockey fans, football 
heroes, wrestlers and a sprinkling of 
oil and railroad executives. The décor 
is unsubtle: checked tablecloths, fake 
Frans Hals oils and a naughty painting 
titled “The Thinker” which has achieved 
such legendary local status that when it 
was stolen two years ago the manage- 
ment rushed out and procured a copy. 

“Every day is Thanksgiving,” say 
the waiters, referring to the enormous 
quantities of roast turkey consumed 
winter and summer, but most regular 
patrons would agree that it is the item 
listed on the menu as JUMBO pigs 
knuckles, sauerkraut and potato which 
has been the bulwark of Mother Mar- 
tin’s long-standing fame as the local 
shrine of hearty fare. This dish is a spe- 
cial favorite with visiting wrestlers who 
sit down in the Grill at 3:00 p.m. and, 
after a preliminary bout with thick 
French-Canadian pea soup, consume 
the knuckles with strong ale, then fol- 
low with deep-dish apple pie and ice 
cream. This is known as training for the 
ballets, which go on at eight the same 
evening. 

Mother Martin’s is large and in it are 
Many mansions, including the Steak 
Bar, the Grill, the Seafood Bar and 
Musketeer Room. Four people may 
Occupy a table and order pork, lobster, 
Steak, or fish without confusing the 
kitchen or the waiters. The accent here 
is on ale rather than wine. Things to 
eat are the roast beef and Yorkshire 
pudding, roast turkey, baked ham, 
Malpéque oysters and, of course, those 
knuckles. Moderate. 

Gourmand rather than gourmet, you 
May say. Agreed. Nevertheless, the 


Province of Quebec has more than fifty 
gourmet clubs. Rules are strict and in- 
clude: no hard liquor before the meal; 
no smoking before dessert; no bread, 
butter, water, salt or any condiment on 
the table; no politics, religion or busi- 
ness affairs to be discussed while dining. 
A restaurant which solicits the gourmet- 
club trade is La Tour Eiffel (1422 
Stanley Street), where the note is nos- 
talgically Parisian. 

**Allourchefs, kitchen staff, waiters— 
everybody is from France or was trained 
in France,” says manager Paul Des- 
marchais. “‘We are, believe me, the 
most Parisian restaurant in Montreal.” 

Several other restaurants can boast 
an equally French entourage, yet there 
is little doubt that La Tour Eiffel loses 
money each Thursday night in an effort 
to back up its Parisian claims with a 
modestly priced gourmet dinner. “Our 
clientele would be mad not to come here 
on Thursday nights,” says Desmarchais. 
“And alas, they are not mad.” 

Customers, young and old alsocrowd 
in to eat the Sunday-night fixed-price 
buffet. Apart from these special events 
you can dine on such dishes as filet de 
boeuf a l’Ambassadeur, a beef filet 
larded with bacon, cooked in light 
pastry and served witha Madeira sauce; 
poussin a la Souvarov, a small boneless 
chicken stuffed with foie gras and truf- 
fles and served in cognac; veal kidneys 
sautéed in Chablis or cog au vin bour- 
guignonne. Moderate to Expensive. 

It’s a long cab ride from La Tour 
Eiffel out to the car-dealers’ lots and 
the burgeoning bank branches of De- 
carie Boulevard where, on the road to 
the airport, the old metropolis behind 
us, we enter a new and bustling suburb. 
But here, appropriate as sequins on a 
stripper’s gown, is Ruby Foo’s (7815 
Decarie Boulevard), that Chinese res- 
taurant which is the most popular 
Jewish eating place in town. It is much 
more than this, of course. It is an ex- 
travaganza to widen the eyes of Billy 
Rose, and a home of excellent food. 

Yes, yes, | know. It looks like a 
Howard Johnson place. It was designed 
as a Howard Johnson establishment 
some twenty years ago, then christened 
Gallagher's after its New York name- 
sake on 52nd Street, but it didn’t get a 
liquor license and so died young. It 
was then bought by a former newsboy 
named Henry Manella who moved in 
with two partners and renamed it Ruby 
Foo’s. Its latest owners have installed 
Eddie Riediger, formerly head barman, 
as the cheerful, efficient ringmaster of 
Canada’s most unconventional res- 
taurant. 

Johnny, the headwaiter, grabs a 
microphone, glances at the waiting 
queue behind the velvet rope, and 
snarls: “Thirty-four for two!’’ His com- 
mand is heard in the bar, in five dining 
rooms and in the cellar. Docile as 
lambs, the couple holding card 34 come 
forward to claim their table. No one 
could call Johnny suave or even polite 
but somehow the customers like him. 
Ciro, the sommelier, a seventy-five- 
year-old charmer with blue-tinted hair, 
drinks a glass of wine from every bottle 
he opens. As he sells a great deal of 








"Know Anything Good 
in the Market?” 


Sure we do. Lots of things. Lots of good common stocks. 


But what do you mean — “good”? 

Good for what? 

Good for an older couple planning a retirement program? 
Good for younger people with an unexpected inheritance? Good 
for a widow? Good for a successful doctor? Or good for a lawyer 
just reaching his prime? 

Remember: a good investment for one may not be for another. 
Every situation is different, and each needs an investment program 
tailored to fit. 

If you’re not sure that what you’re doing with your money is 
the best thing possible, why not check with our Research Depart- 
ment and get their unbiased counsel? 

It won’t cost you a penny, and you won’t obligate yourself in 
any way. It doesn’t matter whether you’ve got a little money or 
a lot, whether you own securities or don’t, But the more you 
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wine each evening, his progress among 
the tables is much admired. If Ciro 
succeeds by excess, then this is in the 
best Ruby Foo’s tradition. The per- 
ambulating wagon is another example. 

The craze started modestly with two 
roast-beef trolleys (an idea borrowed 
from Simpson’s in London) and now 
there is a dessert wagon, an Irish coffee 
wagon, a café diable wagon, a flambée 
desserts wagon, two wagons for flam- 
béed entrée dishes, a Hindu curry boy, 
a Chinese cigarette girl and a Turkish 
coffee boy. 

Ruby Foo’s is the place where the 
city’s small-business chieftains, store 
owners, garment manufacturers, build- 
ers and real-estate dealers bring their 
wives to see and be seen, preferring 
the drafty tables nearest the entrance 
so that the new mink stole or anniver- 
sary bracelet may receive its homage. 
This is not to say that the customers do 
not care about their food. They do. 
Underneath all the hoopla are first- 
class kitchens staffed by two complete 
sets of chefs, one French, one Chinese. 

I would recommend the Cantonese 
cooking, in particular the plain dry 
spare ribs cooked with black beans and 
lightly flavored with garlic, or lobster 
Cantonese, which is fresh chopped 
lobster mixed with minced pork tender- 
loin, seasoned with spices, then blended 
into a soft egg sauce. The egg rolls are 
among the best I have eaten anywhere, 
as is the fried won ton Cantonese, a 
sort of superior kreplach. Expensive. 

Even the chauvinists of Ruby Foo’s 
do not dispute Moishe’s (3965 St. 
Lawrence Boulevard) pre-eminence as 
a steak house. Tucked away like one 
of its own rib steaks in the glossy hide 
of “Saint Lawrence Main,” amid a 
rash of cheap night clubs, triple-feature 
movie houses and foreign-language gro- 
cery stores, Moishe’s has long been a 
place where racial barriers disappear. 
The word in both tongues is “steak,” 
and the cognoscenti are aware that 
each morning Moishe himself, in a 
battered old hat and white butcher 
coat, heads out at first light to visit 
the packers and hammer his stamp on 
the best sides of beef he can find. 
Moishe, a Bessarabian, a former waiter 
and long a character on The Main, 
started his restaurant in 1938 with a 
stake of $300 and has seen it grow to 
a gently lighted room which seats 250 
diners and is equally a favorite of 
French-speaking priests, Yiddish-the- 
ater actors, Japanese diplomats, Ottawa 
cabinet ministers and the average citi- 
zen out for a night on The Main. Red 
Brand rib steak is rightly preferred by 
the clientele to sirloin or filet mignon. 
Fresh-chopped liver to start and per- 
haps a side order of karnatzle, a Ru- 
manian dish of minced beef boiled with 
salt, pepper and garlic. Verenikos go 
well with the steak; they are mashed 
potatoes and fried onions salted and 
peppered, wrapped in dough, boiled 
in water like five-minute eggs, then 
served with melted chicken fat. Hearty 
red wines are on hand to complement 
the beef. Moderate. 

After this excursion onto The Main, 
let me take you to the first cause of 
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dining out in Montreal. This is the elegant 
Ritz-Carlton Hotel on Sherbrooke Street, 
and serious dining out began in 1912 when 
the city’s rich and socially distinguished 
few first faced up to the problem of finding 
a suitable place to entertain their friends 
on a grand scale. They wanted the best, so 
they consulted a hotelier (César Ritz), an 
architect (Stanford White), and the hotel 
was born in an aura of Caviar Astrakhan, 
Grande Fine Champagne Napoleon 1800, 


and waiters in white gloves. For thirty 
years the Ritz was less a hotel than a club 
and social center for the city’s leading 
families, but in 1947 a syndicate headed by 
Francois Dupré, a European hotelman, 
brought it suddenly into the public 
domain. Today, it is intimately linked with 
the hotels Georges V and Plaza Athénée 
in Paris. Dupré is president of all three. 

The Ritz is an inexpensive place to eat, 
a black-is-white truth of which most 


Montrealers are unaware. You can dine in 
the elegant Oval Room, under what has 
been called the most perfect Adam ceiling 
in North America, for less than $6, includ- 
ing a half-bottle of, say, Chateau La 
Garde °53. In summer its garden provides 
the city’s most delightful setting for open- 
air dining and in winter the Sunday-eve- 
ning buffet at a prix-fixe of $3.75 for all 
the delicacies you can gorge is the most 
imitated success in local dining customs, 
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Statue In North Fountain, Place de la Concorde, Paris » 


@ Rising in awesome majesty from the agean’s 
depths, this was a sea god as the ancients 
imagined him. 

Why the scallop shells around his muscular 
neck? The reason is as old as history. As long 
as man can remember, the scallop has been 
symbolic of the sea and all linked to it. 

It symbolizes the voyage to far shores. It 
symbolizes the quest that makes. men dare 
the wrath of sea gods and other terrors of 
the unknown. Almost universal in meaning, 
this symbol has been understood through 
countless centuries—and by people speaking 
different tongues. 

It was the emblem of Holland’s Order of 
St. James. Of the Knights of St. Michael in 
France. Of medieval pilgrims in solemn pro- 
cessions to the shrine of Spain’s patron saint. 
Of men rallying around England’s King 
Richard in the Crusades. All knew the scallop 
to be the badge of the quest. 

Today as trademark of the Shell Compa- 
nies, this symbol goes on world-wide journeys 
as Shell men seek for oil. They probe the 
earth’s continents; they dig in the ocean’s 
floor. And others, in Shell laboratories, in- 
vestigate oil’s mysteries, searching out new 
ways to put its incredible versatility to work 
for you. 

The quest will continue. For it brings you 
better gasolines and motor oils. Provides the 
farmer with new weapons to fight pests and 
save crops. Produces synthetics that equal 
and often surpass nature’s own resources. 

When you see the sign of the Shell, think 
of it as the symbol of a quest for new ideas, 
new products and better ways to serve you. 
The Shell Companies: Shell Oil Company; 
Shell Chemical Company; Shell Pipe Line 
Corporation; Shell Development Company; 
Shell Oil Company of Canada, Ltd. 


SHELL OIL COMPANY, 1961 
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ind, paradox of paradoxes, the Ritz is the 
only great restaurant in the city where you 
my regularly find a French-Canadian 
dish on the menu. 

The reason, of course, is that habitant 
coking was designed for peasants who 
dida hard day’s work in sub-zero tempera- 
tures and is usually heavy going for seden- 
ary gourmets. But Head Chef Pierre 
Demers, a former disciple of the great 
Louis Diat at the old New York Ritz, is a 


native French Canadian and regularly 
serves tourtiére, a delicious pork-and- 
minced-beef pie cooked with onions, but- 
ter, parsley and savory ; coulibac of salmon, 
prepared with white wine, rice, tapioca, 
mushrooms, parsley, nutmeg and eggs; 
ragout des pattes, which is pigs’ feet in a 
casserole with onions, cloves and mush- 
rooms. 

For the more conventionally minded, 
a Ritz dinner might be built around any of 


a dozen specialties from Demers’ inter- 
national cuisine. Three I have enjoyed are: 
crabmeat pancakes, sauce moutarde(Alaska 
crabmeat blended with white wine and 
mustard, mixed with a cream sauce, then 
baked with cheese and served with a light 
mustard sauce on the side); a bouillabaisse 
which is lighter than the traditional Mar- 
seilles fish stew; and steak Charles, which 
is a very, very thin steak, sautéed in butter, 
then removed while a dash of white wine 
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is placed in the pan. The result is 
poured over the steak. Moderate. 

If the Ritz is moderate in price, then 
what must I say of Au Pierrot Gourmet 
(421 Notre Dame Street East), a former 
workmen’s restaurant in a seedy com- 
mercial backwater a few hundred yards 
from the port? A simple room on the 
second floor of an old house, cheap 
chairs and tables, linoleum on the 
floors, lit at night in a harsh bistro 
glare. Yet here is a beginning, the sim- 
ple soil from which great restaurants 
spring. Here of an evening a stocky, 
dedicated chef named Jean-Louis Larré 
peers out from his kitchen with the 
anxious face of a lover seeking praise. 
The French consul has discovered him, 
a few knowing clerics and lawyers 
come regularly to lunch, but in the 
evenings his restaurant is quiet, almost 
deserted. Go there to dine. His reper- 
toire is limited but time, care and a 
great pride in his art are evident in 
every dish. The cuisine, like Larré him- 
self, is Basque—heavy, wonderfully rich 
dishes, with an emphasis on sauces 
and cooking with cognac. Try poulet 
Basquaise, a magnificent chicken dish 
which takes two-and-a-half hours of 
careful preparation. /nexpensive. 

At Desjardins (1175 Mackay Street), 
a certain Colonel Kelly ate twelve 
dozen Prince Edward Island oysters, 
then followed them with a brace of 
two-pound lobsters, accompanying the 
lot with two bottles of white wine. Of 
course he was a Montrealer, for the 
citizens here have long been gargantuan 
in their appetite for sea food. To eat 
it they have gone, since 1892, to Des- 
jardins, which started as a small fish 
store and is now a large, pleasant res- 
taurant still operated by a member of 
the Desjardins family. Desjardins is 
the Montreal showcase of the Malpéque 
oyster, a large, chewy bivalve which 
connoisseurs rate above its American 
counterpart, and the restaurant has its 
own plant for shipping oysters, lobsters 
and clams from Sunnyside, Prince Ed- 
ward Island, battling Canada’s stern 
winters to bring fresh sea food to local 
tables. While great Parisian gourmets 
like Simon Arbelott and Henri Julien 
have been made welcome here, simple 
gourmands are viewed with an approv- 
ing eye. This is the place for Gaspé sal- 
mon, Nova Scotia lobsters, mussels 
from the famous breeding grounds at 
Baie du Vin, New Brunswick; Arctic 
char and Alaska black cod from Van- 
couver; oyster stew and cherrystone 
clams. And here, as in all other sea- 
food restaurants, the mysterious local 
custom of serving frogs’ legs continues. 
Need I add that Friday is the big day 
at Desjardins? Expensive. 


Pour terminer, messieurs, dames, \et 
me try to sum up the story of dining 
in Montreal, its past and its present, 
its peculiarities and its promise within 
the walls of a single restaurant. The 
restaurant is AU 400 (1490 Drummond 
Street) and like many of the others I 
have mentioned, it is in a former pri- 
vate house, is owned by a native Que- 
becker, and boasts a classic French 
cuisine. Its clientele includes members 
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of all the groups I have discussed, in 
addition to wealthy European immi- 
grants, the consular corps, French 
Canadian television people, local theat- 
rical impresarios, the Prime Minister 
of Canada—and Simone Signoret twice 
a day, last time she was in town. Yet 
despite this, AU 400 could not have 
flourished here thirty years ago. Its 
menu would have been provincialized, 
its Parisian joie de vivre diminished. 
That this has not happened is perhaps 
the most hopeful augury for future 
dining out in Montreal. 

For AU 400 is truly French, indis- 
putably Parisian, and its extraordinary 
success is a tribute, says Owner-Chef 
Edouard Lelarge, “to the fact that the 
Montrealer is now a connoisseur. A 
tourist who wants the best in the house 
calls for chateaubriand. A Montrealer 
will ask for veal chops Normande. 
Fifteen years ago he would never have 
picked a veal dish, however fine, over 
the best of beef. Never!” 

Chef Lelarge (and he is large, all 
287 pounds of him) knows whereof 
he speaks. Born here, he went with 
his parents to France, became a chef, 
and returned in 1920 totry toset upa real 
French restaurant in Montreal. It failed 
and he returned to Paris as manager 
and chef of the famous Le Boeuf a la 
Mode. In 1947 he tried again and after 
a stint as manager of Montreal’s La 
Tour Eiffel, opened his own AU 400 
in 1949. Today, his gay, busy res- 
taurant seats 100 diners and its chairs 
are rarely unfilled. M. Lelarge remains 
in man’s traditional place in the kitchen 
while his wife, Juliette, is, of course, 
behind the cash.register. Son Raymond 
runs the bar, son André does the pur- 
chasing while their wives take care of 
the office and the pastry shop. Serving 
under this dynasty are fifty-four people, 
all from France and Italy, all busy with 
cooking, serving, pastrymaking, pre- 


paring rillettes, saucisson, galantines 
and other delicacies. As for the food 
they produce, let me conféSs that this is 
my favorite of all the city’s restaurants. 
Wonderful hors d’oeuvres, excellent 
desserts and an embarrassment of en- 
trees, roasts and grilled dishes. Out- 
standing is Chef Lelarge’s braised beef 
a la provencale. This is a larded filet 
of beef, roasted in its own juice which 
is then drawn off from the meat and 
simmered with onions, tomatoes, garlic 
and spices. When the sauce is ready the 
meat is put back in and the whole is 
cooked two and a half hours more. 
Two last things: Boursault and Brie 
cheeses are found here in first-class 
condition and the wine cellar is au 
point. Moderate to expensive. 


Other Restaurants Worth Noting: 


CHEZ SON PERE, 970 St. Lawrence 
Boulevard. Brisk, cheerful bistro at- 
mosphere in the business district. 
Shrimps provencale, omelette aux fines 
herbes, English sole meuniére, sautéed 
squab chicken with artichoke hearts. 
Excellent cheeses. Moderate. 


CHEZ PIERRE, /263 Labelle Street. Inti- 
mate and pleasant, in old French- 
Canadian quarter. Lyonnaise special- 
ties. Suckling pig stuffed with chestnuts, 
bifteck Lyonnais with onions. Excellent 
paté and pastries. Inexpensive. 


HOTEL DE LA SALLE, /240 Drummond 
Street. The hotel contains three res- 
taurants—le Pavillon, the Cavalier 
Room and the Club—all are served 
from the same kitchen, all long have 
been popular with local gourmets. 
Blanquette de veau a I’ Ancienne (veal 
with rice, cream sauce, diced bacon); 
ratatouille nigoise (eggplant stewed in 
oil with tomatoes, green peppers, on- 
ions, mushrooms); entrecdte au poivre 
flambée (sirloin cooked with black pep- 


per, lit before serving); Swiss chocolate 
cake, zabaglione au Marsala. Moderate. 


LA REGENCE, 14884 Dorchester Street 
West. A new restaurant with first-class 
French cuisine and impeccable Euro- 
pean service at bistro prices. Roast 
duckling with peaches, pheasant Nor- 
mande, quenelle de brochet Nantua (a 
dish made with pike); broiled lobster 
paprika. Try the diplomate kirsch for 
dessert. Inexpensive. 


BEN’S, /001 Burnside Street. Montreal’s 
most famous (and Canada’s biggest) 
delicatessen. Brisk service, worth a visit 
for local specialty of smoked meat, a 
superior pastrami made from brisket 
of beef which takes eighteen months to 
smoke. Potato /atkes. No liquor. Jn- 
expensi ve. 


LA LOIRE, Windsor Hotel, Dominion 
Square. Elegant and discreet, excellent 
cellar. Beef bourguignonne, bouillabaisse, 
steak-and-kidney pie. Chamber music. 
Downstairs is La Reserve, smart murals, 
same menu, younger crowd, dancing. 
Expensive. ; 


AU LUTIN QUI BOUFFE, 753 St. Gregoire 
Street. Cheerfully zany atmosphere with 
exotic fish in bowls, birds singing, blind 
organist, a little white piglet at the bar. 
Despite these high jinks the cuisine is 
serious: cog au vin, lapin sautée (rabbit 
in a white-wine sauce), Brome Lake 
duckling @ orange, lobsters, oysters 
and fine grilled dishes. Saturday is the 
big night. Expensive. 


BEAVER CLUB, Queen Elizabeth Hotel. 
Authentic replica of early Montreal 
fur traders’ club housed in the largest 
Hilton hotel outside U. S. Rare furs, 
historical curios decorate the walls, and 
murals are by French Canadian artists. 
Roast goose, fillet of Arctic char, 


Gaspé salmon served in a pastry. Ample 
desserts. Loup Garou, a mulled punch 
served hot, containing red wine, brandy 
and sugar. Expensive. 


DOMUS REGAL, Royal Embassy Hotel, 
Sherbrooke and Peel Streets. Black- 
and-red hangings, candlelit elegance, 
string quartet. Mignon de veau (veal 
in white-wine sauce with mushrooms, 
cream and scallions), shasslik, double 
sirloin steak with bordelaise sauce. 
Very ample and reasonable table d’hote. 
Moderate to expensive. 


KONTIKI, Sheraton-Mount Royal Hotel, 
1455 Peel Street. Odd as an Eskimo ig- 
loo in Tahiti, its entrance flanked by 
great stone Polynesian idols. Caters to 
Canadian nostalgia for the tropics 
with an extravagant South Pacific 
décor, potent potions of Missionary’s 
Downfall, Scorpion and Luau Grog; a 
Polynesian cuisine including tonga-tabu 
pork, smoked, sugar-cured and served 
with bananas; chicken Jong hut, breast 
of chicken dipped in batter, served 
with mushrooms, greens and oyster 
sauce; and a special dessert of co- 
conut pineapple ice cream served in a 
flaming pyre in fresh coconut. Popular 
with visitors. Expensive. 


LE CAFE DES ARTISTES, 1473 Dorchester 
West. Just around the corner from the 
headquarters of the world’s largest 
French television network (The Ca- 
nadian Broadcasting Corporation) this 
gay, intimate French restaurant is a 
favorite of French-speaking television 
starlets, abstract painters and the 
young and old intellectuals who are the 
mainstay of a dozen panel shows. 
Candlelit atmosphere, tender glances 
over black coffee and cognac, modest 
French menu, modestly priced. Con- 
venient and with the proper ambiance 
for an after-theater supper. THE END 





SHANGHAI 


Continued from Page 61 


But this figure of speech doesn’t 
please Comrade Liu. He is angry at my 
frivolity. He wants me to see Shanghai 
as the Chinese I meet speak of it: as the 
old capitalist, imperialist city, now 
regenerated, purified, cleansed of its 
sins and its old vicious ways, the past 
buried forever; facing the future with a 
Boy Scout resolution, with new fac- 
tories and steel plants and textile mills, 
and a wide green belt of parks around 
its ten new satellite cities. And sexually 
pure. He says that there has been a 
three-in-one revolution in Shanghai: 
the physical revolution, a great cleanup; 
the political revolution, mass re-educa- 
tion, new industries and the Great Leap 
Forward; and the moral revolution, a 
liquidation of corruption and vice. The 
people of Shanghai, once corrupted by 
the West, are now joyously entering the 
new life. 

I tell Comrade Liu that I cannot write 
of Shanghai that way, that no one 
would read such a revivalist tract. 
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“Why can’t you write it that way?” 
says Comrade Liu, for the fifth time. 
“It is only the truth.” 

I try to explain that in a capitalist so- 
ciety the nervous, defensive style, the 
declamatory justification, do not sound 
as convincing as facts put in a depre- 
catory manner. “People want to laugh 
at the same time as they weep,” I say, 
quoting (nearly) Dostoevski. 

““Ha,”’ says Comrade Liu. “How can 
you laugh when you cry?” 

“In the West they want to be amused 
by what they read, not lectured at.” 

“Ha,” says Comrade Liu again. And 
writes Dostoevski—nearly— in his note- 
book. 

But all the way down to the Exhibi- 
tion of Industrial Products he talks of 
the bad old days, the wickedness now 
swept away, the glorious rectitude of 
the Great New Age. 

“The virtuous revolution,” I say. 

And Comrade Liu nods, satisfied at 
last. 


Shanghai—dome of the Cathay 
Mansions, Corinthian grandeur of the 
Hongkong and Shanghai Bank, British, 


French and Dutch banks, column- 
fronted offices of shipping companies, 
pillared clubs, and the many-storied 
Broadway Mansions—this was_ the 
Shanghai of the West: exciting, exhil- 
arating, money-making, though only a 
square mile or so was the “safe” terri- 
tory of the International Settlement 
doling out more wealth and pleasure 
than all the rest of China. 

These tall buildings with the park, 
the racecourse, the club, the docks 
along the yellow Whangpoo, were ev- 
erything; and behind was nothing, 
nothing but China, all the rest of 
China, dirty, hungry, sullen, war-, 
famine- and pestilence-ridden, nothing 
but millions of Chinese to be avoided 
except as servants. There were six mil- 
lion people in Shanghai in 1935, with 
factories everywhere except in the mar- 
velous protected center; there were 
thousands of small dank shops where 
ironmongers and furniture makers and 
tailors and craftsmen toiled, with an 
apprentice or two; there were back- 
street one-room hovels where children 
of eight, so crowded they had to stand, 
made matches. This was the other side 


of Shanghai, the start of the river of 
gold that flowed into the pockets of the 
wealthy Europeans and Chinese of 
Shanghai, produced by the millions 
driven here from the countryside by 
hunger and war, swelling the great pool 
of cheap labor, selling themselves or 
their children, the helpless and posses- 
sionless whose work accumulated pos- 
sessions for others. 

Shanghai, with its conjuration of ex- 
Oticism, violence and wealth, did not 
begin to excite the Western mercantile 
world until after the Opium Wars from 
1839 to 1842. That was when Shanghai 
became a treaty port and started its 
growth from a prosperous small city to 
a big adventure. The first British con- 
sul came there, and in 1843 Britain was 
granted a “most favored nation” status. 
The West was given concessions of 
land, in which Chinese sovereignty was 
abrogated, and extraterritoriality—the 
privilege of using its own courts. 

Soon Shanghai became a fortress 
where westerners lived in the conces- 
sions and, sheltered from the people 
they had come to trade with, built those 
stately domes that now harbor Chinese 
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government departments, banks and 
delegations from fraternal socialist 
countries. The International Settlement 
was created; it gave protection not 
only to Western traders but also to 
newly rich Chinese compradors, bank- 
ers, middlemen and secret-society gang- 
sters who found it safer to live under 
the protection of a foreign flag than 
among their own people. Shanghai, as 
it grew, became the magnet to which 
millions fled from famine to find death 
from starvation in its hard streets. Yet 
the magic of the city’s name went on 
luring people for decades. 

The long-drawn agony of the Chinese 
Empire continued until 1912. One 
treaty after another wrested advan- 
tages, money and privileges from the 
Dragon Throne. The maritime cus- 
toms were placed in foreign hands, with 
revenue under British control. Of 
course the fortress of Shanghai had its 
perilous moments; there were strikes, 
lawlessness and occupation, but once 
“order” was restored, the river of gold 
flowed on. 

Additional land was acquired by 
the British and other Western powers. 
“In 1897,” writes Tang Leang-li, a his- 
torian of the Kuomintang, “the French 
consul demanded a large area contain- 
ing a burial ground and a temple, or- 
dering that all bodies and coffins be 
removed at the expense of relatives.” 
When the relatives refused, the French 
landed troops to dynamite the temple, 
and were attacked by a Chinese mob. 
Ascompensation, the French demanded 
the entire river front of Shanghai. 

It’s a recital of dishonesty, arrogance 
and bullying of China by the West: 
concessions. special privileges, shows 
of force, color bar—heaping up vol- 
canoes of humiliation and anger, for 
the Chinese don’t forget easily. 

You still meet old Shanghai hands 
in Hongkong and elsewhere. Some are 
charming people, in love with their 
Shanghai; but their charm may vanish 
if the talk goes beyond the limits of the 
Bund. 

“Oh dear, my blackwood furniture, 
it was so beautifully carved. I had to 
leave it al/ behind.” 

“I can’t bear the thought of my gar- 
den, my beautiful garden—those lovely 
Sunday morning tiffins. We all wore 
big picture hats, and of course no one 
ever wore the same dress twice. I had 
twenty-eight women coolies pick every 
damn weed out of that iawn before the 
guests came.” 

“We never went to sleep. We'd start 
off with dinner at the Broadway, then 
on to dance at the French Club, and 
then the night clubs, there were so many 
of them, and we'd end up for breakfast 
at Jimmy’s Kitchen.” 

“Of course, we never did go too 
much into the Chinese city, it wasn’t 
safe.” ; 

Eyes filled with nostalgia, they rem- 
inisce. But some, like old Mrs. Lid- 
dell, are wise. White-haired, her lovely 
house filled with priceless antiques, she 
Won't let herself get bitter over the good 
old days. ‘Wonderful for us,”’ she says, 
“but a terrible place for the Chinese. 
No wonder they hated us.” 


These were the days of week-long barge 
excursions to Nanking; of horse racing 
and dog racing at the hippodrome and 


- the canidrome; of enormous, Edwardian 


parties that were Oriental in luxury but 
European in content; of all-engrossing 
love affairs (they sound so curiously prim 
now); of hostesses saying carelessly to 
their Number One Boy at ten-thirty in the 
morning: “Boy”’—no boy had a name 
then—“today twenty-four to tiffin”; of 


pidgin English (me no savvy Chink). All 
those things are now disgorged, leaving 
nothing but a residue of contempt, of re- 
vulsion toward the West. To many 
Chinese that’s what the West is still; in the 
hearts of many this is what the word 
means. Shanghai has created an “image” 
of the West that no amount of knowledge 
even now can completely erase. 

In the course of its growth Shanghai 
became an industrial city, with three 


fourths of its industries foreign owned. In 
1906, British and American companies 
were turning out eight million cigarettes 
a day in Shanghai, employing women and 
children who worked and slept at their 
benches, a practice that had only recently 
stopped in England. Flour mills were 
opened by Germans and Japanese; sugar 
refineries by the English; then came tex- 
tiles, soon to outstrip all other industries. 

Continued on Page 86 








Flight Captain Ted Raines—like all Braniff pilots 
—shares an exceptional reputation for punctuality. 
Braniff, as government statistics prove, is a leader 


in on-time records. 


“On-timeliness”’ is just one of many Braniff bonuses. 


This is Mister Right-On-Time 


low excursion fares. . . 


and the luxury of Braniff’s new El Dorado Super Jets. 
Today you can enjoy Braniff hospitality to 50 U. S. 
cities and 10 Latin American countries. 
Latin America bound? Take advantage of Braniff’s 
“‘see-everything” tours that 








Consider, for example, our Silver Service meals. . . 
the “‘looked-after’’ feeling you get from charming 
Braniff hostesses . . . and all the friendly Braniff 
folks who serve you from start to destination. Yes, 


can be easily arranged through your favorite travel 
agent. Call Braniff or your Travel Agent. 

Your air freight shipments will also receive the same 
prompt care and attention. 
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Every 
two 
minutes... 


...somewhere in the world, a Boeing jetliner departs or arrives 


Boeing jetliners can carry you luxuriously to more ords (240-plus) than any other airliner. Boeing 
than 135 cities in the U.S. and 69 other countries. jetliners are preferred by more airlines and more 
In spanning the oceans and the continents of the passengers than any other jet. Next trip, fly Boeing 
globe, Boeing jets have established more speed rec- —world’s most proved, most popular jetliners. 
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THE AN TIC ARTS 


Prophets 
Behind 
Their ‘Time 
by Hugh G. Foster 


A group portrait of TV’s commen- 


tators, masters of the slanted story 


@ The threat that television newscasting 
would supplant the newspaper has in the 
past year diminished so markedly that only 
a token rivalry now exists between the two 
media. The linotype is still mightier than 
the microphone; newsprint a clearer mir- 
ror of the times and a more durable archive 
than the snap-on crystal ball. 

Compare the newspaperman and his op- 
posite TV number, the elocutionist in the 
tube; the typewriter-pounding yeoman and 
the well-barbered page boy with his electric 
lavaliere. The difference is as between a 
Walter Cronkite and a Walter Lippmann. 
And James Reston in print is incomparably 
more sagacious than Huntley & Brinkley 
with, or without the assistance of Sander 
Vanocur—sounding off on The Issues in 
front of a photomontage of the Pentagon. 

Television bred its own consummate 
newscaster, quite as it begot the Uncomic 
Comedian, its painfully jolly Muffin Men, its 
Arthur Godfreys and Jack Paars and a gen- 
eration of vivacious meatheads. The cosmic 
town crier was created by TV, of TV and for 
TV, with the idea that the Word becomes— 
if not Flesh—at least Image. Certified by his 
network for the full range of news com- 
petence, at the drop of a hat he assumes 
command in any area, though the hat may 
be the limp felt of the reporter, the com- 
mentator’s velour, or the Homburg of the 





news analyst—sometimes even the jaunty 
cap of the “anchorman.” 

Here or abroad, in trench-coated emi- 
nence, the telejournalist always bulks 
larger on the screen than the event he is 


The composite commentator *. 


When is one head better than eight? 


For a breakdown of features, turn to key on page 84 


reporting. We beg in vain for him to please 
get his belted stern the hell out of history’s 
way, so that we may see it made, not hear 
him “analyze” it. Indeed, with all its ap- 
paratus for gathering the news and dis- 
seminating it unadorned, television persists 
in its ecstasy of analysis, commentary, gra- 
tuitous interpretation and flashes of clair- 
voyance. The viewer is always being edi- 
torialized at to one degree or another. The 
newspaper reader is less vulnerable. When 
he wants comment he knows where to look 
for it: on that particular page free of adver- 
tising, and without interruption for a dem- 
onstration of the nasograph and the decon- 
gestant tablet. 

So, before we become helplessly over- 
commentated—surcharged with editorial 
opinion before we have been shown the 
facts—it might serve to read back to tele- 
vision something from its own decalogue, 
the Code of the National Association of 
Radio and Television Broadcasters. The 
pertinent clauses, which the broadcasters 
pledged to uphold, are: 


News reporting shall be factual, fair, and 
without bias. 

Commentary and analysis should be clearly 
identified as such. 


Lean, curt and no two ways about it. 
But, like the aldermanic oath to preserve 





the five-cent fare, a dead letter. Done in; 
suffocated by the rich twaddle of the high 
priests of elucidation in pancake make-up. 

Unlike performing artists, who are made, 
broken and cast aside like marionettes on 
television’s whim, these soiree idols of the 
News-and-Public-A ffairs division never fare 
worse than a swap of sponsor or network, 
without missing a check. These are none of 
your pressroom roustabouts, but men who 
have “moved up to Schlitz.”’ The top dozen 
are hideously overpaid, even at the current 
rate for omniscience. 

Mostly in their thirties and forties, they 
show no signs of aging under the weight of 
all they know, and, for a professional group, 
are uniformly handsome dogs, as well as 
telegenic. When, as often, their telepresence 
is of a cold sternness that might be con- 
strued as intellectual arrogance, it is more 
likely the mask of the Oracle. 

As oracles they come to the mouth of the 
cave, presuming to speak as if most of 
us never quite understand what we see or 
read, and are gasping for enlightenment— 
commentary-in-depth. As a matter of fact, 
who’s standing from left to right, sometimes 
translation, and location of the scene are 
normally all that’s needed to apprehend 
what is going on. 

Whereas newspaper pundits, and those 
writing for journals of opinion are paid to 
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make subjective value judgments—bias, 
for short—television newscasters are 
paid not to. But few cansuppress it. Chet 
Huntley betrays his with a sudden frown 
when he utters the name of a political 
devil. Nor is his characterization of 
some foreign head of government's 
speech as “poison and vitriol” unim- 
passioned. Though the villain might 
have been Khrushchev, Mao or Castro, 
it would partake more of intelligent 
commentary to give an abstract and al- 
low the listener to furnish the label. 

Walter Cronkite normally calls fugi- 
tives from Cuba “freedom fighters.” 
But with a “Hrmph!” and a twitch of 
the nose, as if he were smelling some- 
thing bad, he identified Col. Henrique 
Galvao, the Portuguese revolutionary, 
as “the renegade skipper of the Santa 
Maria.” 

The same kind of side-of-the-mouth 
references were made also to the bi- 
racial groups which took to interstate 
travel by motorbus in order to see how 
the law of the land was working out in 
Alabama. Television reportage aban- 
doned the dubitative phrase “‘so-called 
freedom riders” only after heads were 
broken, the streets of Birmingham and 
Montgomery bloodied. 

For weeks in advance of the fore- 
doomed invasion of Cuba, TV showed 
units of anti-Castro fugitives under- 
going elaborate military training—in 
Florida, of all places. Martin Agronsky, 
in describing them, reached for the 
most unfortunate rhetoric possible— 
“the leadership elite.” A term as un- 
flattering as it was dangerous to their 
aims; one that was propagated by the 
Cliveden Set, and in which Hitler re- 
joiced. That the spoor of the Central 
Intelligence Agency lay thick over the 
whole works was blithely overlooked 
by television until its microphone was 
rubbed in it. And the traditionally 
keener noses of the newspapers as well, 
on this occasion. However, the papers 
came out with the whole grisly inquest 
first, sparing nobody. 

Douglas Edwards, who is on the 
teeter-totter with Huntley & Brinkley 
as the most popular fifteen-minute 
nightly news program, is given to slant- 
ing One over now and then. As when— 
between back-to-back commercials— 
his own screen showed scenes of vicious 
rioting by segregationist elements on 
the University of Georgia campus, he 
called it “some shouting and jostling.” 
The murder of Patrice Lumumba was 
stunning and perilous news. President 
Kennedy expressed himself as pro- 
foundly shocked—as shocked as Ham- 
marskj6ld looked when the TV cam- 
eras caught him. Adlai Stevenson, on 
this country’s behalf, spoke solemnly. 
Edwards, however, dealt with the news 
by saying, ““Moscow’s lament for Lu- 
mumba overshadowed the Venus shot.” 

The most striking television news 
shot of 1960—perhaps of the past dec- 
ade—was theassassination of Asanuma, 
the Japanese opposition leader while 
speaking at a massive political rally. It 
was all there: the face of the victim al- 
already a death mask as he saw his mur- 
derer, a slight figure of xenophobic lust, 
come at him; the flash of the naked 
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samurai sword as it plunged once—and 
again into the tottering body. It hap- 
pened quickly, all within seventy sec- 
onds, but it was a Greek tragedy in cap- 
sule, with all its pity and terror. 

On the night of its first showing, and 
only then, television knew what it had; 
and so it was projected twice in succes- 
sion, the second time in slow motion. 
The newscasters intelligently refrained 
from “commentating.” Identification 
of the persons and the place was suffi- 
cient. 

But that was the last time that the 
fraternity of television historians left 
the facts alone. The clip was repeated at 
intervals and each time a different 
scholar leaped to the microphone to 
belabor its “significance,” unraveling 
and prophesying on the way. 

They simply reached into the old 
flag locker, and came up with formula- 
tions on the order of: “Political dyna- 
mite fused for revolution.” By whom? 
Against what? They didn’t say. “Young 
samurai . . . nationalistic surge . . . Oc- 
cupation forces . . . missile bases . . . 
bushido . . . anschluss with Red China,” 
and many more such toilworn phrases 
went crackling up. Even that quaint 
wienie “Anything may happen” was 
employed. 


Of the ninety-eight men and women 
on the news staffs of the two widest 
networks, NBC and CBS, some thirty 
rank as commentators and above. (The 
third network, ABC, must remain ex- 
empt from this discussion until it moves 
more actively into competition with the 
others in the field of news and public- 
affairs coverage. John Daly “signed 
out,” howling against the network’s 
policy of buying its special-event pro- 
grams from outside contractors. James 
Hagerty, the former White House press 
secretary, who took over recently, goes 
along with “executive thinking” there.) 
Though all the newscasters may at 
times commentate, the higher rites of 
news analysis and interpretation are 
reserved to a collegium of twelve or 
fewer. Edward R. Murrow was its 
acknowledged dean until he took his 
cigarette to Washington as chief of the 
U.S. Information Agency. 


At the last year-end convocation of 


this faculty, padded out with commen- 
tators summoned from abroad, an 
opportunity was provided to observe 
television punditry en bloc. NBC called 
its in-gathering Projection ’6/. The CBS 
seminar surveyed a broader field, The 
Years of Crisis. The two parliaments, 
so arrayed, tempted the newspaper re- 
viewers to treat the affair as a World 
Series between the networks. If so, it 
ended in a scoreless tie—Civilization- 
As-We-Know-It survives only slightly 
scathed from Years of Crisis; and Pro- 
jection 61 is that it will be fraught with 
the same. 

Both symposia were feasts of opinion 
and flow of conjecture, spiced with oc- 
casional wild guesses. It was an oppor- 
tunity, again, to compare the analytical 
dervishes with men of sound and mod- 
erate views, expressed lucidly enough 
to stand up in cold type as well as on 
television. 


Then, as throughout the year, the 
foreign correspondents of the networks 
uttered the most vehement commen- 
tage, most of the shrieks and jeremiads. 
Not since Walter Winchell faded to a 
voice on The Untouchables has such 
knife-edged jingoism been heard on the 
air as Cecil Brown’s on Projection ’61. 
*‘Junior officers in Asia want a shoot- 
ing war—now!” he roared, mighty in 
wrath. “The U. S. bases in Japan are 
doomed!’ “We should conduct our 
diplomacy there by military means!” 
‘‘We must come to conclusions about 
Cuba!”’ The exclamation marks were 
implicit in his tone, and there was little 
doubt as to how he meant we should 
treat with Cuba. Had he declared, *‘We 
will come to conclusions about Cuba!” 
he would have, as events showed, 
claimed the mantle as television’s First 
Prophet. As to the situation in Laos: 
“We should go in there and administer 
our own aid if they don’t do things as 
we like them done.’ No exclamation 
mark. There he was behind his time. 
We were doing just that. 

Daniel Schorr, based in Bonn, West 
Germany, who also participated in that 
symposium, conducted the first formal 
television interview with Nikita Khrush- 
chev and has acquired an animosity for 
the fellow which he makes apparent 
with every appearance as commen- 
tator. Millions share that disrelish with 
Schorr, but they are not bound by re- 
portorial canons that require objectiv- 
ity. Schorr’s hero is Adenauer, and, in 
his opinion, none of the old statesman’s 
younger rivals can replace him. Though 
Schorr once conceded that the East- 
West tension in Berlin had lessened, he 
reported it dolefully, as if it were some- 
thing to be regretted. 

Joseph C. Harsch, who “interprets” 
British public affairs and trends from 
an aerie in London, also writes about 
them, but with more restraint than when 
he is airborne. His microphonic prose 
is a rich blend of Macaulay and Church- 
ill, but not even his orotundity can 
conceal his error when he concludes 
that the British are unalterably opposed 
to the determination of some nations to 
be neutral. His report that the English 
fear it, that “Neutralism will spread 
like a plague,” is not even remotely 
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consistent with their attitude. It is pure 
Harsch. 

Similarly, the most fearless augury 
emanating from France, is pure Schoen- 
brun—“David Schoenbrun, CBS re- 
porting from Paris. And now back 
to ——” Schoenbrun is loud and au- 
dacious in solo performance and over- 
weening in argument with his network 
peers. He sounds uncannily like that 
old master of the Last Word, H. V. 
Kaltenborn, who gave us Tom Dewey 
as the thirty-second president. Schoen- 
brun lionizes De Gaulle, but sometimes 
he calls him “that paternal autocrat,” 
and again, “De Gaulle, the Mystic.” He 
has taught French and his knowledge 
of the language is impeccable. His Eng- 
lish, however, can be curiously fuzzy, 
as in this judgment of the Frenchman- 
in-the-street: ‘‘The Frenchman, the 
freest, most nonconformist thinker, 
becomes the slave of his own dogma.” 

Edwin Newman, also in Paris, repre- 
senting NBC, is not only more urbane 
than his CBS rival, Schoenbrun, but in 
active professional respects, the su- 
perior of any television correspondent 
abroad. And the rare one among them 
with wit. 

Howard K. Smith, in the years that 
he has been on TV, has grown ripe in 
judgment, and deserves the place in 
television newscasting that Murrow va- 
cated. In the timeliness of his special- 
events programs he is shot with the kind 
of luck that is visited exclusively upon 
people most endowed with talent. At 
the strategic peak in the desegregation 
crisis centering in the South, he brought 
out his Who Speaks for Birmingham ?, 
an incisive survey of the city’s two 
opposed points of view. If it was 
“weighted” at all, it was not Smith, but 
the advocates of either side of the civil- 
rights issue who did the weighting. 
Smith talks like a man who does his 
homework, and, within the limits of 
television, is its keenest minor his- 
torian. When he says, “The Cold War 
here is colder than elsewhere,” that is 
how he reads the signs. And he may 
well be heeded, because so far he has 
proved to be a better tracker than the 
rest. 

Eric Sevareid, too rarely heard in 
past months, is another former news- 
paperman who can trace a line of logic 
with objective clarity. In a profession 
addicted to uttering yelps of alarm at 
each little jog of history, Sevareid 
speaks with refreshing calmness. His 
imperturbability makes even the hand- 
some Miss Pauline Frederick’s sang- 


froid seem like boisterousness. 


Television commentary is not of it- 
self, or by definition, superfluous. But 
in practice it is gradually becoming so; 
and the trend has been blamed on the 
rigid commercial format to which tele- 
vision journalism must conform. That 
view is too charitable in that it over- 
looks the fact that the merchant who 
pays for theair time dictates the 
commercial patter, and nothing more. 
The content of the newscast itself is 
the responsibility of the broadcasting 
company, and, in turn, the work of the 

Continued on Page 86 
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Continued from Page 84 

commentator. If he isn’t a writer him- 
self—and few are—the material is fur- 
nished to him early enough so he may con 
it over before it is slapped on the Tele- 
prompter. The rub is that every phrase 
must enhance his repute as a TV “person- 
ality.” Ardent opinion must be chosen in 
place of cold fact, which is the ordinary 
reporter’s portion. For his share, more- 
over, the commentator is obliged to chant 
his piece, stanza by stanza, advancing 
only so many metrical feet before the full 
stop at: “And now, a brief message 
from ——’’. Masterfully timed, too, so 
that if anything is to be lopped off, the 
commercial remains intact. 

Distinct from spot news, best and most 
clearly handled by a good reporter, pro- 
tracted news events such as sessions of the 
United Nations Assembly give commen- 
tators their widest scope for expertise. 
Often too wide for their talents. The his- 
toric General Assembly of 1960 called for 
the full mobilization of the networks’ reg- 
ular commentating and analytical lineup, 
some utility men to hold the line open, 
and promising rookies who would get 
their first licks at the microphone. 

During the speeches on the Assembly 
floor, the networks did not rest content 
with the official translations of what for- 
eign statesmen were saying. NBC installed 
its own savant, Merrill Mueller, as an- 
chorman to give the poop. But the calling 
of the roll of states on the various resolu- 
tions required no “analyzing.” The votes 
tolled loudly out of the soundboxes at 


home to the point at which Anchorman 
Mueller was constrained to “interpret” 
the results as “A clear setback for the 
United States.” 

That was his last commentary for the 
day, for when we next looked, Miss Pau- 
line Frederick had taken his place and in 
a trice straightened it all out. Briskly, in 
her laudable style, she reinterpreted the 
proceedings as a clear victory for the West 
and a black day for the others. The “re- 
caps” and “run-downs” that followed 
only added to the murk. The newspapers 
happily dispelled it. 


One imposition made on television by 
Federal law, and not demanded of the 
press, is that broadcasting operate “‘in the 
public interest.” And that, obviously, be- 
cause the publicly owned air is its medium 
of transmission. If it did nothing else, 
television could meet its public-interest 
commitment amply with full and forth- 
right coverage of the news alone. Even 
lacking live footage they could have some- 
body read the news-service dispatches, as 
radio does still. 

In that case, there will be a pride of 
news commentators, analysts and inter- 
preters looking for jobs in the better hab- 
erdasheries on Madison Avenue—and 
finding them too. Meanwhile, since tele- 
vision news best fulfills itself with the 
sound-camera manipulated by a good 
audio-video team, twenty of the commen- 
tators drawn by lot could go on a good, 
long sabbatical and be little missed. 

THE END 


SHANGHAI 
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Here again the British were in the van; 
but soon the Japanese were competing 
with them, and before long dominated 
the industry. 

World War I sharpened the fermenting 
compound of national humiliation, rage 
and despair. The Russian Revolution 
gave shape and direction to the explosive 
energies in China. Shanghai became one 
of the centers of the Chinese Revolution 
that, however confused at the onset, was 
to evolve into the Communist Revolu- 
tion of 1949. Here was an accumulation 
of workers under appalling conditions in 
foreign-owned mills; poverty rampaging 
in the slums; and the constant goading of 
foreigners behaving like superior beings: 
ideal conditions for revolt. Strikes were 
staged between 1916 and 1919, and work- 
ers formed unions that often passed into 
the hands of opportunists (replicas of the 
Teamsters in the United States). Then in 
1919 and 1920, Communist Russia gave 
up its privileges and extraterritorial 
rights in the treaty ports of China. The 
intelligentsia and the workers felt that 
only the Communists meant what they 
said. Democracy was the Big Lie, the 
face of evil, plunder, the Bund, the Park. 
It is still so regarded in China today. 

From June 5 to 11, 1919, seventy thou- 
sand workers went on strike in the 
Japanese, British and French factories. 
At that time a young man named Chou 


En-lai was in Shanghai, and a girl called 
Teng Ying-chao, who later became his 
wife, started organizing the girls in the 
factories. The First National Congress 
of the Communist Party of China was 
held on July 1, 1921, in a small house in 
Shanghai’s French Concession. Twelve 
persons attended, among them an un- 
known scholar and librarian called Mao 
Tse-tung. Strikes were followed by re- 
pression. Barbed wire went up around 
the International Settlement. On May 30, 
1925, occurred the bloodiest incident, 
when police fired on crowds in Nanking 
Road. But the Revolution was confusing 
and confused, made up of disparate 
elements, Right, Left and Center. 

In February, 1927, as Chiang Kai-shek 
advanced on Shanghai at the head of the 
National Armies of the Revolution (then 
embracing all parties), 800,000 workers 
began armed uprisings, and the city was 
handed over to Chiang. Then came what 
André Malraux has described in Man’s 
Fate, his book on China, as the sudden 
turnover. Chiang entered into alliance 
with Shanghai businessmen (an alliance 
strengthened by marriage); the unions 
were dissolved; in three weeks 14,000 
workers were shot, beheaded or liqui- 
dated in other ways; another 60,000 
were imprisoned, tortured or put to death 
the following year. 

And now, it seemed, the Revolution 
was over. Shanghai breathed again, 
money was made again. Chou En-lai was 
in hiding, a price on his head; so was his 
wife. The Communist party was smashed 
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to bits. Yet in the deep interior, in the 
China for which Shanghai was anath- 
ema, Mao Tse-tung (no one paid much 
attention to him then) began training 
the most backward and conservative 
element of China, the peasants, to carry 
on by the tens of millions where the 
decimated, defeated workers of Shang- 
hai had left off. 

Twenty-two years later, on May 25, 
1949, the Red Armies of Mao Tse-tung 
entered Shanghai. The last machine 
gun barked at them from the roof of 
the Broadway Mansions; then a white 
sheet was hoisted on the flagpole. 
Shanghai went delirious with joy that 
May and June, because the last few 
months of the Kuomintang had been a 
nightmare of savagery, cruelty and ter- 
ror, recorded in the photographs of 
Henri Cartier-Bresson, who was there. 
The Armies of the Revolution were 
war-hardened, disciplined, contemptu- 
ous of the foreigner rather than child- 
ishly resentful. They demanded ac- 
counts for all that had gone before. 
They pored over bills and receipts and 
profits, and levied fines until the river 
of gold was turned from its course, un- 
til all was gone. They put the West- 
erner out, and kept him out until, 
leveled by time, he would return not as 
an exploiter but as a friend and fellow 
human. 


Comrade Liu and I climb to the top 
of Broadway Mansions (now the 
Shanghai Mansions) to that famous 
parapet where the last American corre- 
spondents recorded the entrance of the 
Red Army. The past lingers, impreg- 
nated in the stone. Wherever you look, 
something not quite right strikes the 
eye, like those aspidistras in huge brass 
pots that decorate the entrance hall of 
a hotel, ornaments Chinese good taste 
never would have perpetrated yet which 
have been kept alive and watered—and 
this is where the humor and the for- 
giveness come in: since the Revolution 
the Chinese have been able to use these 
things without destroying them; have 
polished the brass door knobs and the 
windows and cleaned the Sheffield-ware 
tubs and toilets without feeling they 
wanted to dynamite the whole place. 

I think of this as I look at the Bund. 
It is crawling with ships, with people; 
tramcars ring bells, bicycles (thousands 
of bicycles, as in Amsterdam) whir by, 
buses chug, the small, neat two-horse- 
power taxiettes(four-seaters),so French- 
looking, prance smartly along the two- 
Way streets. The Whangpoo quays are 
busy with lorries and cranes and 
moored ships; I count eighty ships, 
then lose count. I watch a British vessel 
fill up with bales (“‘First-grade wool 
tops,"” says Comrade Liu). Down be- 
low, the Chinese dockers, no longer 
bare to the waist, but smart and mod- 
¢rn in their uniforms and_ gloves, 
handle the cranes expertly; up above, 
the British navvy receives the load just 
a expertly; brothers in symmetry of 
gesture, in efficiency of work. in con- 
centration on a common job. 


There are so few foreigners in Shang- 
hai today that crowds congregate 


around sailors off the ships—crowds 
composed mostly of children. Shang- 
hai, once full of Westerners, is now so 
very Chinese in its people, however 
alien the buildings, that the advent of a 
“big nose” is something to be won- 
dered at, stared at, followed along the 
sidewalk and into the shops. In the 
sibilant Chinese of Shanghai the chil- 
dren say to each other: “Wakojin, 
wakojin’”’ —foreigner, foreigner—“look 
at his big nose.” 

This is the remark that greeted my 
mother fifty years ago when she first 
came to China, and today it greets the 
stranger in Shanghai. 

The longest bar in the world, once 
The Club, is now the bar of a sailors’ 
club. In the stained-wood billiard 
rooms, library, restaurant and com- 
mittee rooms (now a small theater), the 
candelabra still twist their bulbs up- 
ward, the columns writhe Victorianly, 
the paneled ceilings look staidly down 
upon new pictures of revolutionary 
scenes, of Mao Tse-tung with that far- 
away look in his eyes, of Chu Teh grin- 
ning and Chou En-lai with his beetling 
brows. At the long bar, white-clad 
waiters mix cocktails from iridescent 
bottles standing in the niches behind 
them. On stools the sailors sit and talk 
and smoke. Comrade Liu glances 
around in satisfaction. See, he seems to 
say, how orderly, how decorous yet 
nicely gay it all is. There is laughter, but 
it is modulated; nobody swears, or 
shouts, or throws things around. Even 
the sailors are well behaved. There are 
no written edicts. no printed threats to 
keep down rowdiness; only the general 
atmosphere of the moral revolution. 

It is the same at the Great World, 
only more so. The Great World is a 
sore point again, like the Broadway 
Mansions and Sassoon’s Cathay, like 
the park, the racecourse and the cani- 
drome and many other things. The 
Great World is architecturally a dum- 
founder. It has a pristine white spire 
set upon a frontage like a department 
store in the English Midlands, and an 
entrance like a second-rate movie the- 
ater. Inside there is a row of distorting 
mirrors, promising a sort of Coney 
Island. But the hope of merry-go- 
rounds and chute-the-chutes dissolves 
before a stolid concrete staircase. The 
interior of the Great World sprawls 
on and on through its four stories, with 
forks hiding then revealing, like a jerky 
strip tease, more courtyards and rooms 
and bigger and smaller stairs and corri- 
dors, everything washed by waves of 
people moving in and out, up and down, 
round and about. Here the Virtuous 
Revolution is bared for all to behold. 

Comrade Liu and Comrade Chu, 
who is in charge of the Great World, 
and I again have a glowering session. 
This was the haunt of all the gangsters, 
the pickpockets, the prostitutes. 

Up and down the corridors we go, 
the crowds squeeze and part, shove us 
and liberate us. It is a Chinese crowd, 
cheerful but not uproarious, with none 
of the show-off heartiness of other 
crowds, but with lots of children. At 
least a fourth of the people there are 
children. After eight at night only 
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children over ten are admitted; the others 
“should be in bed.” But there are many 
babies, and there is a rest room in which 
mothers may breast-feed them. 

A door opens, and we enter in the midst 
of laughter. It is a puppet show. On the 
stage a wolf parades, knocks at a door, 
and a Chinese Red Riding Hood disobeys 
her mother and opens the door. In rushes 
Big Sister, who knows the wolf is not the 
uncle he claims to be, and a friendly crow 


who croaks warnings and has his neck 
twisted by the pseudo-uncle. The puppets 
are well made, their clothes vivid, and the 
crowd laughs at the sallies of Big Sister, 
who keeps Red Riding Hood behind her 
while she launches witticisms at the wolf 
in Shanghai dialect. We go backstage to 
see the actors who work the puppets. One, 
a man, is famous for his puppet shows; 
he used to be an ambulant showman 
on the streets and very poor; now he is a 
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IVE shillings and sixpence 
was a fair price for a pair 
of shoes in the good old days; 
just seventy-seven cents at the 
present rate of exchange, but 
two days’ pay then. Costs are 
up a little now, but Mr. Gene 
Truitt, cordwainer, still uses 
eighteenth-century methods to 
produce his shoes. He still 
makes lefts and rights inter- 
changeable, too, for that was 
the way they wore them in 
colonial America. 
The shoemaker (and not, 
please, the cobbler; a mere re- 
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pairman in colonial parlance) 
is but one of a host of Wil- 
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eenth-century manner. Among 
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and more in Williamsburg. 
To name a few: the armorer, 
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cultural worker with a salary anda smart 
gray suit. His two helpers are pretty 
girls in their twenties; they are learning 
puppetry, for this is part of Culture. On 
a bench half a dozen young men ma- 
nipulate the lighting and others form 
a small orchestra; they are students of 
Culture, future puppet-show artists. 
Diminutive clothes hang on racks. 
Other rooms, all crowded, open on 
the corridors. They are the former gam- 
bling halls, and now each shows a dif- 
ferent kind of opera. In one there is a 
Shantung opera, a broad farce straight 
from the folk tales of the peasants; the 
girls are lovely, tall and dimpled under 
their make-up. In another there is a 
Hunan opera, an old warrior theme 
from the time of the hefoes. In another, 
a fairy tale. In yet another, trick cy- 
clists balance whirling: plates on bam- 
boo sticks while wheeling around the 
stage. And all of this. costs ten cents 
(five cents U.S.) at the entrance. It is 
colorful and noisy, all save one room 
which is dimmed and religiously silent. 
There is a crowd here, too, but smaller, 
and it surrounds a television set on 


which the film of the year, Song of 


Youth, is being shown. 

“You see.” says Comrade Chu 
proudly, “‘we are ancient and modern 
at once. We believe in tradition; we 
also believe in Marxism-Leninism. 
That is why we are strong, because we 
reconcile the old and the new.” 

In the middle of the Great World is 
its courtyard, with an astonishing 
crisscross of staircases ascending, twist- 
ing, joining and dividing; there are 
flowerpots along them, and around the 
courtyard is a veranda from which all 
the stairways can be watched. The 
stairs were the parading ground of the 
Shanghai prostitutes; they went up 
and down, walking round and round, 
while from the veranda where we stood, 
prospective clients used to watch, as 
at a mannequin show, and pimps hag- 
gled prices. 

There is a prim round moon looking 
on now while the laughing crowds go 
up and down the stairs. It is warm, 
many children hold ice-cream sticks. In 
the courtyard is a machine for measur- 
ing your strength: you press on a lever 
and a hammer shoots up and a bell 
tinkles. 

Then I am told again about the 
crooks, the gangsters, and how unsafe 
the streets were before liberation. In 
Shanghai today the paths of virtue and 
propriety are said to be easier by far 
than the paths of vice ever were. There 
are too many happy youngsters around 
to regret, with perverse regret, the sin- 
laden past. But I sometimes wish there 
was less talk about it. 


Virtuous, the women of Shanghai are 
still pretty, chic, the nearest approach 
to sophistication in China now. The 
twist of a hairdo, the cut of a flower- 
patterned top which chastely outlines 
a high-standing bust, the tapering of 
trousers that two years ago were still 
shapeless—there’s no doubt about it, 
Chinese women are beginning to dress 
up. In Shanghai they look like teen- 
agers posed for a picture; even swarm- 
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ing out of factories in the evening they 
are pretty and gay. 

Miss Yong is from Shanghai, small 
and frail. She wears blue tapered trou- 
sers and a flowered green-silk top, her 
hair is bobbed and she has glasses on 
her nose. Yet Miss Yong is forty years 
old, has five children, has been a Party 
member for years, has endured jail in 
her youth, been beaten several times, 
and in the last ten years has reformed 
thousands of Shanghai prostitutes, 

Comrade Yong, like all Chinese 
women today, works under her maiden 
name and calls her husband “loved 
one.” In 1951 she was appointed Wel- 
fare Officer for Shanghai and put in 
charge of prostitution. 

“First we studied and analyzed the 
situation,” she says, “then we made a 
plan.” There were eight hundred broth- 
els. Eighty-one were registered with the 
government and contained four thou- 
sand registered women. Twenty-six 
thousand other women worked in the 
remaining places, and about twenty 
thousand amateurs operated alone or in 
small groups. 

“First we went to the brothel keep- 
ers. We had records of them, their 
names, addresses. We asked them to 
come and talk things over, and we ex- 
horted them to close voluntarily. At 
first it was difficult. Their ideas were— 
strange,” says Comrade Yong deli- 
cately. “But we never lost our tempers. 
We never shouted at them. We went on 
exhorting. It took time, but we had 
time. Sometimes we talked to them all 
night. We did not let them go home 
until we felt that an impression had 
been made.” 

A night-long persuasion session be- 
tween tiny Comrade Yong and the kind 
of burly, hefty brothel keeper I had 
seen twenty years ago, surrounded by 
his bodyguards and pimps, must have 
been worth watching. 

‘“‘We asked them to do three things: 
close the brothels, pay to send the 
women back to their families, pay for 
the healing of the sick ones. If they 
agreed, we did not punish them. We 
gave them six months to do all this. 
Voluntarily.” 

In November, 1951, those who had 
not reformed were given a last warn- 
ing. ““Then we closed down the brothels 
by demand.” 

“By demand?” 

“Yes, the people’s demand. By No- 
vember, 1951, we already had done a 
great amount of re-education. Many 
pros demanded to be liberated. So we 
liberated them. It was,” says Miss 
Yong, formulating the principle which 
again established the righteousness of 
what had been done, “‘obeying the de- 
mand of the down-trodden masses. 

“Then re-education. The usual age of 
a girl sold into a brothel was twelve to 
fourteen; more than a third were six- 
teen or under. Many were illiterate. We 
established a Reformatory Hostel. We 
called it the Labor and Education Re 
form Hostel. 

“The others, the unregistered and 
the amateurs, had been watching. 
Twenty-three thousand found other 
work of their own accord. We set 
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up free v.d. clinics. And we mobilized 
their neighbors. If we hadn’t done 
this, many girls might have gone on in 
clandestine prostitution. We organized 
mass meetings of all the women: house- 
wives, factory girls, everyone, in each 
quarter of the city, in every street. They 
reported any clandestine prostitution. 

“By re-education,” continues Com- 
rade Yong, “we wanted to make a// 
women aware that prostitution is not 
the correct way to behave. We taught 
them to read and write so they could 
earn a living. We tried to make them 
politically conscious so they could enter 
the new society. Many became con- 
verted morally quite soon, and described 
at public meetings the terrible lives 
they had led. The rate of v.d. in the 
registered brothels was ninety per cent.” 

“But isn’t it difficult for an ex-pro to 
earn a living in surroundings where 
she is known?” 

“Yes,” says Miss Yong. “So we 
found them work in factories in other 
cities, where no one knew them. Then 
we swept up the gangsters and pimps 
and sent them to labor camps. Thus 
we cleared the City of Shanghai. 

“But we still had clever amateurs, 
working girls making side money, cas- 
ual girls with lax morals. Hard to erad- 
icate. However, by now we had their 
neighbors organized to report. All re- 
ports were fully investigated. We 
couldn’t make a mistake and accuse an 
innocent person! Each case took 
months, a year even. When we had 
enough evidence, we called a meeting 
of the people in the quarter and con- 
fronted the offender. Then we took her 
in the Labor and Education Hostel for 
two years. 

“All together,” says Miss Yong, “we 
converted about eight thousand such 
cases in the Hostel. We always asked 
them to come voluntarily. If they did 
not, we asked their friends to persuade 
them. Only if they still resisted did we 
use constraint, and such cases were 
very few. Because by then it was 1954, 
we had been educating the public three 
years and public morality was high. 

“In the Hostels we did not treat the 
girls as outcasts. We had to make them 
feel honored, valuable, equal to every- 
one else in the new society. Otherwise 
they would go back to prostitution. 
We sought out their families, their 
neighbors, persuaded them to give the 

girls sympathy. Their letters were not 
censored; the doors were always open, 
they could go if they wished, but it was 
wrong to go, and if they went away 
there was no place to live because they 
had no work, and they soon came 
back. They were supervised by other 
pros; they were not humiliated by 
women who did not understand their 
lives. They were taught how to do 
things, and were paid for work at the 
same rate as other workers.” 

She pauses, her face gently wrinkled. 

“You see,” she goes on, “they were 
afraid, these girls, afraid of everything. 
Many were very emotional. Always 
losing their tempers, screaming, throw- 
ing things about, kicking, breaking 
things. They went through emotional 
crises. That was when they began to 


change. When people go from one identity, 
from one frame of mind to another, they 
feel frightened. They cling to what they 
think they are, desperately. They do not 
wish to change. They feel they are losing 
themselves, when really all they lose is a 
state of mind and a few habits. 

‘After such a crisis, there is usually a 
period of semiadaptation. They seem to 
wake up, to become interested in new 
things; to become conscious of the mean- 


ing of having a function in society. Then 
we take them on tours of factories and 
farms, we make them help to clean the 
streets with other volunteer teams, or 
plant trees and flowers. By now we've 
taught them to read and write. That’s a 
wonderful day, when they can write their 
own names—so many went into prostitu- 
tion thinking they were going to work in a 
factory, by a contract to which they 
affixed a thumbprint. 


“Comes the day when they can earn 
their own living. Once that step is taken, 
they don’t turn back. But only when a pro 
is completely self-supporting do we let her 
go totally on her own.” 

“How long does the process take?” 

“Two years is the least, usually three or 
four; sometimes five or six—one must 
have patience,” says Miss Yong. “But 
even if it takes ten years, we do not lose 
patience, we never give up. 
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rhere’s something wonderful about 
\ prostitute who is reformed. She is so 
full of enthusiasm; everything for her 
is marvelous; she cries easily, she 
laughs easily, she is full of emotion, she 
understands much more than ordinary 
women the wonder of living with other 
people, of being respected and liked by 
neighbors.” 

Miss Yong opens her drawer and 
rummages through some letters. “I got 
this one a week ago.”’ It ran, in part: 

Dear Comrade Yong: 1 want to tell you 
something so wonderful I have gooseflesh 
all over me with joy and happiness. I am 
getting married. My loved one is one of the 
best workers in his team. We met at eve- 
ning school where he was studying physics 
and I was taking elementary arithmetic. 
Of course I told him, but he says it does not 
matter, that he respects me more for being 
a victim of the old brutal society. The com- 
rade in charge has approved our mar- 
riage. . . . Dear Comrade Yong, I am so 
happy... . 


I go through the letters, written in 
childish, clumsy hands. What they say 
is obvious, so common, so matter of 
fact, yet miraculous. “I am in love... 
he loves me . . . he is a wonderful 
man... he knows all about me and my 
life. . . | never thought this could hap- 
pen . . . he says I am the best wife any 
man could have... .” 

By now we are all wiping our eyes. 
We gulp tea to recover. Then I ask Miss 
Yong how this part is handled. The 
marrying part. Is the man always told? 

“Always,” says Miss Yong. “Love 
must be based on trust and understand- 
ing; it is bad to start a marriage with 
secrets. So far we have had no trouble. 
Not one of those girls who got married 
has been divorced. 

**Remember how it was in the Old 
Society? Then a man would only marry 
a virgin; otherwise the woman was im- 
mediately divorced; widows could 
never be married again because they 
were not intact. But now there is no 
shame in marrying a widow or a prosti- 
tute. On the contrary, it is praise- 
worthy, it shows how politically ad- 
vanced the worker is.” 

Nearly eight thousand prostitutes 
have gone through the reform hostel; 
more than forty thousand have been 
re-educated without going through the 
hostel. Almost thirty thousand have 
been treated for v.d. Now there are 
very few cases in Shanghai's total popu- 
lation of ten million and not more than 
a dozen persons a year are found guilty 
of “illicit or suspicious” sexual be- 
havior. 

“So you have no work left, Com- 
rade Yong,” I exclaim. 

“Oh, I have,” says Miss Yong, “but 
different. I do other things. I look after 
cripples. We have an organization for 
providing artificial limbs. . . .”’ She is 
off on another cycle of redemption. 

Outside the windows the Bund’s 
lights glow almost as they used to, and 
in the park, on the well-lit benches, sit 
virtuous couples holding hands. 


Prostitution was only one 
living that was abolished. There were 
many cihers: the secret-society man, 
the gangster, the racketeer, the middle- 


pect of 


man, the confidence trickster, the dope 
smuggler, the dealer in fake medicines, 
and so on. 

Some could be redeemed: the Chinese 
banker, or mill owner, or factory owner, 
or merchant, for instance, who operated 
along capitalist lines but whose invest- 
ment and profits were not exported. These 


were retrained, remolded, reformed, re- 
habilitated and finally they entered the 
new society. The others were swept away 
in massive purges. 

“I remember those days,” a friend said 
to me. “They were frightening, even though 
you had done nothing wrong and knew 
you were safe. It was like a gigantic spring 
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cleaning. And each of us was minutely 
examining his own life, examining the 
motives behind his actions. We went 
around fearfully, for we were afraid of 
what we ourselves were. The urge to con- 
fess, to tell of our villainies before what we 
had done was wrung out of us, was ail- 
compelling. Every day we saw people 
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his thoughts sober and upright and honest. 
Only those who have gone through the 
process and emerged can understand it. 
The simple and uncomplicated come out 
best; the highly complex, the proud in- 
tellectual suffers most: at minimum a 
nervous breakdown, at the maximum a 
snuffing out, self-accomplished. 





ly taken away in lorries, to execution or to Shanghai went through the cleanup, a 
e labor camps, condemned not bysome lofty counterrevolutionary purge and two recti- 
nt tribunal, but by themselves.” fication movements, they told me, until 
of When my friends speak of these things everything had been sifted, classified, in- 
n- that happened years ago they laugh that __ vestigated, studied, ticketed, filed, organ- 
ve peculiar laughter that is the giggle of fear. ized; until everyone felt that his soul had 
I. It wasn’t funny. It was Revolution. The become transparent, so that all could see 
le Great Cleanup. what he thought, and it was his job to keep 
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I could understand all this after a 
chat with an ex-capitalist, Mr. Ching. I 
could understand, too, how the Chi- 
nese capitalist could be “remolded,” a 
process perhaps revolting to the West- 
erner, but accepted by the Chinese. My 
capitalist was a dapper, brisk-looking 
little man, with well-brilliantined hair, 
a Western suit and a tie of Swiss make. 
In a city of tieless men with buttoned-up 
jackets, he looked anachronistic. He 
walked confidently, as befits an em- 
ployer, along the corridors of the fac- 
tory he managed. It was, like so many 
of Shanghai’s factories in the headlong 
pace of industrial progress, too small 
for the electrical apparatus it produced, 
and the corridors, the stairs, the street 
outside were littered with machinery, 
fittings and great spools of wire. 


“We're expanding our production! 


much faster than we can enlarge the 
factory itself,” Mr. Ching told me. 
“We just can’t spare people to build 
new workshops.” 

We went into his office, half of which 
was filled with boxes of delicate instru- 
ments imported from Sweden and 
Switzerland; we insinuated ourselves in 
the other half, and a girl with the usual 
pert Shanghai bob and neat top and 
trousers brought the usual cups of tea. 
Through the windows we could see the 
workshop, spreading an untidy tangle 
of men and machines. 

The capitalist said: “I get two hun- 
dred and seventy dollars a month for 
managing this factory, twice what the 
Party comrade who co-manages with 
me gets. Yet he works twice as hard as 
I do.” And he burst into laughter. 

“Was this your factory?” I asked. 

“Oh, no. I used to buy and sell medi- 
cines. Oh, I was very wicked,” he said 
cheerfully. “Perhaps not as criminal 
as those who made chalk pills during 
the war and sold them as sulfonamide 
or penicillin and thus helped to murder 
a lot of people, but nearly as bad. | 
never tested the drugs I bought. The 
cheaper I bought, the more money I 
made, the cleverer 1 was. Then the 
Communists came. A lot of my friends 
ran away to Hongkong, but my wife 
and I decided to stay. I don’t quite 
know why.” And he ran his fingers 
through his hair. “Perhaps because, 
although one side of me profiteered, 
the other side was disgusted with the 
corruption. To play safe I salted my 
money away, some in Hongkong, some 
in Formosa, some abroad. 

“What puzzled us first was the be- 
havior of the Red Army in Shanghai. 
No looting, no borrowing of people’s 
goods. Some were camping on the 
street outside our house, and on the 
third day, thinking to make a good im- 
pression, I suggested they camp in my 
garden, but they refused. I was sur- 
prised. We had buried my wife’s jewels 
in the ground; now we dug them up. 
We slept better, soon we felt there was 
nothing to fear. And then we began to 
think that the Communists were soft, 
that we’d go on making money as be- 
fore. It was just a revolution like any 
other. 

“But then we found this wasn’t so. 
Not all at once, but very gradually. It 








only in 1956, seven years after the 
Revolution, that I began to understand, to 
change my point of view. I suppose you 
would say I began to accept. But first | 
was resentful. I couldn’t make money, | 
couldn’t do so many things I wanted to do. 
To tell you frankly, I didn’t have too good 
atime. Ofcourse, some had it much worse.” 
The machines downstairs rumbled like 
lorries as he sipped his tea—like lorries go- 
ing off at night, packed with the purged. 


“Even when I began to understand,” 
said Mr. Ching, “it wasn’t easy. All my 
habits and thoughts wrenched from me— 
very painful. But gradually I began to see, 
to feel part of a whole. Then I wanted to 
work. I wanted to become useful again. I 
was put in charge of this factory, and I’m 
a manager now.” 

He beamed, “I had studied engineering 
and knew something about machinery. 
But there was no money in it, so 1 became 
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a businessman. Now I’m happy be- 
cause I’m useful. 1 forgot my small 
troubles. Somehow my feelings became 
trivial and unreal, I had begun to 
change. 

“1 recalled my capital from Formosa 
and Hongkong, and invested every- 
thing—about two hundred thousand 
dollars—here. I get five per cent, tax 
free, on it. So I am still a capitalist,” he 
added, laughing, “getting money with- 
out labor. What have I lost? Nothing 
but a point of view. 

“Oh, it’s been hard. Often I’ve 
wanted to resist, to burst out, but now I 
worry less and less. The environment 
has changed, too, and environment 
conditions our feeling. At one time I 
thought it nothing to sell valueless med- 
icines; now I can’t believe that I could 
do these wicked things. But I had to 
accept, to give up resisting, to let my- 
self become one of the many, for only 
then can you participate in the collec- 
tive good.” 

At tea later in his spacious capitalist 
house, with the parquet floors, and the 
English lawns, and the bibulous 1900 
Western painting above the English 
hearth with its coal fire, I posed for a 
picture with his wife on the ample 
leather sofa. She was dressed as a cap- 
italist’s wife, with a long cheongsam in- 
stead of the trousers and top which had 
begun to look stylish to me, and her 
gown was made of English cloth bought 
in Hongkong. We had tea in a silver 
tea set from England. 

“This is the phenomenon of a revo- 
lution unlike others,” said Mr. Ching, 
who now that he had begun could not 
stop, “a moral regeneration conforming 
to the traditions of a code of virtue to 
guide mankind. And once we adapt to 
the new society, nothing is held against 
us. Why, Mr. Jung Yi Jen, who owned 
several mills and was a millionaire, is 
now vice mayor of Shanghai and the 
head of the Textile Industry Depart- 
ment in the Ministry. You will find 
many ex-capitalists in the government 
today.” 

All the people I met were eager to 
talk, to explain their remolding, their 
transformation and the techniques, 
painful or otherwise, by which their 
thought processes have adapted to the 
new society. 


In Shanghai there were still queues 
for rationed products: grain, oil, meat 
and sugar. In the early morning | 
joined several queues of housewives 
with scarves around their heads and 
padded garments, for it is chilly before 
seven A.M. They held grubby coupons 
in their fists, and there was the usual 
grumbling you heard in queues in 
England during the war: “Look at her, 
she’s taking her time picking her piece 
of meat.” “I’m going to complain to 
the comrade butcher; last time my 
meat had a bone in it as big as my fist.”” 

There were vegetables in plenty. I 
queued one day, not knowing why, and 
arrived at the end of the queue to find 
it was for hot crab in chilisauce. But the 
comrade in front of me got the last piece. 
“Try again tomorrow,” said the com- 
rade who sold them. 
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But no one seemed malnourished; 
and as usual the children got priority, 
Children overran Shanghai, healthy, 
boisterous, laughing, shrieking chil- 
dren. I walked for miles in unregenerate 
slums; the houses were tenements, and 
though due for demolition they still 
housed their tens of thousands. But 
even in hovels with floors of packed 
earth, the children were fat and clothed 
and had shoes; and, greatest change of 
all, there were no more dead babies 
thrown on the sidewalks. 

Nanking Road, once famous for its 
riots, its shops and its electric rush, is 
still the shopping center of the part of 
Shanghai where I stayed in the center 
of the city. By Chinese standards it is 
bustling, for the crowds are thick, but it 
is a mild bustle compared to New York 
or London because of the scarcity of 
automobiles. There are lots of bicycles, 
and a few taxiettes, trams and buses, 
but very few private cars. 

I walk up and down, peering into the 
many shops. There are shops selling 
coats and scarves and ready-made 
dresses and skirts, well cut and in good 
taste. There are groceries, stationers, 
bookstores, shops with men’s shirts, 
shops selling crystallized fruit and 
candy and crackers; even a jeweler and 
several hairdressers and beauty parlors. 
And there are enormous department 
stores selling absolutely everything, like 
Macy’s in New York or Selfridges in 
London, and just as crowded. 

Many of the department stores ex- 
isted in the old days and have been 
taken over, but the former capitalist 
owners still manage them “jointly with 
the government,” and besides a salary 
they get 5 per cent on their invested 
capital, tax free. 

The department stores are piled with 
consumer goods of good quality. I 
wander through the Wing On store, 
and find many similarities with Hong- 
kong. There are canned vegetables, 
meats and fruits (Shanghai is one of 
China’s biggest producers of canned 
foodstuffs); there is shelf after shelf of 
brandy, sherry and wines from all the 
provinces; there are pots and pans; 
jade statuettes and curios; padded silk 
and cotton jackets for fall and winter 
(all flowered); children’s jeans, sports 
shirts and underwear; furniture, bed- 
ding and woolen: blankets; footballs, 
tennis rackets, even skis with bamboo 
poles; dolls and toy cars that work on 
“radar”; there are all kinds of hard- 
ware; bolts of silk and wool; and there’s 
a cafeteria on the top floor that serves 
coffee with Western cream cakes or 
Chinese cakes. Coffee, unobtainable a 
year or two ago, is now grown on 
Hainan Island, though it continues to 
be scarce. There are artificial flowers 
made of silk and papyrus, peach and 
pomegranate trees, and furred hats 
with ear flaps for the freezing winters 
of the interior; prices of the hats run 
from two dollars ninety (one dollar 
forty-five U.S.) for artificial fur, up toa 
hundred and forty dollars for luxurious 
headgear lined with real beaver. 

The cosmetics counter fascinates, it is 
so new. Rows of pink-and-white and 
blue-and-white jars (vanishing and cold 
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creams), Shampoos, hair dressings, lip- 
sticks (only three shades so far). Next to 
some jars of hand cream is my first per- 
fume, an eau de cologne which I always 
associate with China because, when 
water was nonexistent in Chungking 
during the war, I used to rub it on my- 
self to wash away the dirt and the sweat. 
It is called The Twin Sisters and it 
comes in a long, fluted green bottle, 
with a girl in pink and a gil in green on 
the label, their arms laced around each 
other. Perennial, almost immortal, 
these twins have survived wars and rev- 
olutions. The factory that makes this 
perfume is called the Twins; it was 
started in Shanghai forty years ago, 
moved to Chungking during the war, 
and has branches all over China. The 
original owners are collecting 5 per cent 
from the state on their invested capital. 

Before the counter stands a family of 
peasants, come to Shanghai on a holi- 
day, and to shop. The wife carried the 
largest bundle, in good old Chinese 
style: two blankets tied around the mid- 
dle with a string. Each of the three chil- 
dren had a pair of new shoes tied 
around his neck by the laces, and a bun- 
dle of underwear; and the smallest 
clutched a tiny doll with beady, furious 
eyes. Father, of course, carried nothing. 
He pushed a crooked index finger intoa 
jar of cold cream and, turning around, 
began to apply it to the woman’s cheek. 
Traditionally bashful, pleased yet pro- 
testing, she giggled, turned her head 
away and stepped back, but not very far 
(she had bound feet). A fair-sized crowd 
collected to watch the peasant’s efforts 
to put the cream on his wife’s face; and 
he, not at all put out by the audience, 
bought the jar with a lordly gesture, for 
this was something achieved: this 
woman with her wrinkled, leathery 
face, for the first time in her life, would 
have a jar of cold cream. 

Contemplating the scene from across 
the hall, with a smile on his lips, was a 
statue in white plaster of Chairman 
Mao, in a well-cut suit, hands happily 
together, exactly like the managing di- 
rector of some prosperous corporation 
announcing: “Gentlemen, the Wing On 
Stores, I am glad to say, have had a 
very good year.” 


In the days that follow I visit a num- 
ber of Shanghai’s factories. Some are 
imposing modern plants, with railways 
running into them and huge ingots of 
steel being maneuvered on overhead 
cables by girl workers (they wave at me 
and grin) and swung into ovens belch- 
ing white heat. This could be Pitts- 
burgh, I suppose. 

Other factories are old-style work- 
shops whose lathes date from 1880— 
“but we’ve repaired them.” In one small 
factory the workers have been together 
as a team for nearly twenty years and 
they have perfected many new ways of 
Saving time and machinery, and im- 
proving quality (always a weak point 
When growth is fast and emphasis is 
On quantity). 

This factory’s slogan is, “Grasp 
Knowledge firmly, conquer Nature 
thoroughly.” The foreman points at it, 
grinning. Next month he is going to 


a technical college for a refresher course. 
He is fifty-four. 


Two thousand children from eight to 
fourteen were in the Children’s Palace 
(formerly the home of the Hardoon family, 
now in Hongkong), the afternoon I went 
there. They tobogganed along the marble 
hall, past the statue of Mao leading a 
child by the hand, ran up and down the 
marble staircase, spilled onto the terrace 


and staged races across the garden. In the 
enormous downstairs reception room, 
with its molded ceiling and gilded capitals 
above Grecian columns, two dozen tiny 
girls in tutus of white net practiced ballet. 
The rooms upstairs were for hobbies: 
boys built model planes and ships, work- 
ing small lathes. On the terrace two large 
stone rams, that once had stood at the 
entrance, were in a corner. “We removed 
them because they probably were religious 


Symbols,” said the man in charge. “The 
owner may have them any time.” I doubted 
that Mr. Hardoon would return to Shang- 
hai to collect two Biblical rams. 

In the gardens, weeded and clipped as in 
the old days, stood a statue of the girl 
heroine, Lin Hu-lan, cast in bronze; she 
had been killed by Kuomintang soldiers 
and now, pigtailed and sturdy, pointed an 
immortal finger forward. There were a 
roller-skating rink, on which a hundred 
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ildren skated, and greenhouses for 
flowers, and pet rabbits in large clean 
cages, all cared for by children. 

One night I went to Shanghai’s theater 
for children. It was filled with more than 
two thousand yelling, running, energetic 
boys and girls. A fairy tale began on the 
stage: two sisters, One good, one bad, 
competed for the love of the Magic Flower 
Prince. All the actors were children. It 
was wonderfully done, with a revolving 


stage, an orchestra and all kinds of sus- 
pense. At the end the Wicked Magician 
Cat jumped off the stage into the audience 
and ran out of doors; it was so realistic 
that many children ran after the actor, 
shouting, “Stop him! Stop him!” 

I did not see all of Shanghai’s new parks, 
but the large one that formerly had been 
the racecourse had 3500 varieties of 
chrysanthemums on show; and in a big 
greenhouse I was delighted by an exhibi- 


tion of miniature trees and rock land- 
scapes, some 300 years old, with the usual 
benign statue of Mao looking on. 
Another statue of Mao stood in the 
Museum, a seven-story structure in which 
I spent whole afternoons of excitement. 
It was not so large as the Peking Museum, 
but it was filled with fine bronzes and 
pottery, many dug up recently. In the last 
few years an archaeological fever has 
seized China, thanks to the excavation of 
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new factory foundations practically 
everywhere. Whenever a find is made all 
work stops and archaeologists are sent 
for in haste. This is top priority, yet 
the engineerscomplain that occasionally 
they have to wait a week before anyone 
comes for a look, and this slows their 
work. By now virtually every small 
town in China has begun its museum. 


Around Shanghai are the ten new 
satellite towns, each limited to 300,000 
people, and their factories, and mile 
after mile of new housing. These gar- 
den cities were two-storied when they 
were begun in 1952, but now they are 
four- and six-storied to save space. I 
toured several and became giddy with 
the roar of enormous machines, the 
glow of steel furnaces and the blue 
spark of electric welders ; with the thou- 
sands of young men and women, lithe 
and confident in blue jeans; with the 
forest of hands moving among wheels 
and spokes: a new world on the move. 

In one new housing project of 45,000 
people, with six families to a house, 
there were twelve small nurseries, five 
kindergartens, five primary schools, four 
small post offices, a bank, two cinemas 
and a palace of culture with a library. 
All the families work in the cotton- 
spinning mills. The apartments were 
allotted by the size of the family: more 
children meant a bigger apartment. 

A prevalence of grandmothers made 
the nurseries in the factories adequate— 
“Otherwise we'd need twice as many 
nurseries,” I was told. In New China, 
as in the old, this matriarch has proved 
indispensable. Without her stay-at- 
home usefulness in minding children 
and keeping house while mother works, 
the nurseries, mess halls and restau- 
rants would be swamped. Everywhere 
there were calls to “respect the old,” 
give seats on buses to the aged; every- 
where, amid the slogans urging all to 
leap forward and to aim high, there 
were colored posters, of grandpas lead- 
ing grandsons by the hand, of children 
playing around grandma’s chair (she of 
course busy making clothes on a sewing 
machine). All very traditional, all very 
new. 

The nurseries were much the same, 
both in Shanghai and the surrounding 
satellite cities. There was running wa- 
ter, modern conveniences and electric 
light for Shanghai—amenities still non- 
existent in much of the countryside. 
But whether in country or city, the 
babies looked healthy; the cots on 
which they took their noonday rest, 
under quilts of bright patchwork (made 
by the Sewing Mothers Associations in 
their spare time), were identical pastel 
pinks, blues and greens. Paint seemed 
ubiquitous but the children, of course, 
got it first, as they got the eggs, the milk, 
the shoes, the flowered cloth, the rib- 
bons, the best paper for children’s 
books. At the primary schools in city 
and village, the benches, textbooks and 
lessons were the same; all was organ- 
ized, disciplined, codified. And soon 

out of the villages would come a stream 
of young people, indistinguishable from 
Shanghai graduates, to the technical 
schools and the universities. Thus the 
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gap between city and country, so 
startling in other Asian countries, was 
here narrowing down. Each town would 
become an agro-town, with peasant 
and factory worker similarly educated 
and thus interchangeable. 


Each of the satellite towns gets its 
food from the communes that sur- 
round it. The head of the first com- 
mune I visited was Comrade Chia, a 
young man of thirty who had been in 
the city until two years previously, 
when he had hsiafang, which means 
“going down” to the countryside. Be- 
ing buried in a provincial small town 
or a village had always been looked 
upon with disfavor, for the city called 
the young and ambitious. But this 
drift to the city, this running away 
from a depressed and backward coun- 
tryside, had not only been checked in 
China, but the movement now was re- 
versed. Hsiafang meant that hundreds 
of thousands of intellectuals left the 
cities for the countryside, some for two 
months (the minimum), some for six; 
others, like Comrade Chia, to take up 
a permanent job as coadministrator 
of a commune. It was now an honor to 
have hsiafang, to engage in the greatest 
work of all: growing food for the ever- 
multiplying millions of China. 

As he showed me about, Comrade 
Chia explained the working of the com- 
mune, which was roughly like that of 
all the other 24,000 communes in China. 
The commune is the basic unit of gov- 
ernment, welfare, production, educa- 
tion, and must function on a balanced 
budget. This commune, consisting of 
seventy square kilometers, comprised 
10,650 families, 48,000 people. More 
than 18,000 were farmers and 11,000 
worked in commune factories produc- 
ing such things as shoes, paper, canned 
goods, tools, furniture, bricks and fer- 
tilizer. 

That evening a poetry contest was 
held in the commune’s cultural hall, 
which also housed a small library and 
the usual bright, large character slo- 
gans: Aim High; Act Energetically; 
With Great Leap Forward Fulfill all 
Targets before Time; Produce a Pig 
and a Half for Each Mu of Land! And 
of course colored pictures of Chairman 
Mao and Liu Shao-chi and Chu Teh 
and Chou En-lai. 

I sat on the bench reserved for the 
“intellectuals who have come down to 
the countryside,” along with two stu- 
dents from the university, Comrade 
Chia and a very fat man in a biue cot- 
ton uniform, who was the doctor at the 
new commune hospital. It appeared 
that our bench, and another bench op- 
posite at which sat five peasants 
(among them two women), were to 
judge the contest. 

“What is the subject of your poem?” 
the doctor asked me. 

“IT haven’t got one.” 

He giggled. “It’s always like that with 
us intellectuals.’’ he said. ‘‘We’re never 
able to do anything. Whereas the peas- 
ants—ah, the peasants.” 

“They have all the talent,” said one 
student. “‘I never realized before how 
ignorant I was.” 


“We only have book learning,” said the 


doctor solemnly. “We all need to under- 
stand reality through labor.” 


And as in a chorus: “Yes, the peasants, 


the masses, they are always right. We in- 
tellectuals are too proud. Only through 
labor can we learn to live and to think 
correctly.” 


One by one, sheepish or grinning, re- 


luctant or bold, peasants mounted the 
Stage to recite their verses. The first two 


of voice, high and true for the Chinese ear 


were grave elders with classical sparse 
(and therefore off-note by Western taste): 


beards; holding school exercise books un- 
der the burnishing light, they looked like 
those knotty and gnarled wood carvings 
of old men which for centuries have been 
produced in China. This was the first 
time these old men had been able to read. 
They were followed by a young girl in 
flowered top and brand-new sneakers, who 
was loudly applauded even before she 
began. She sang in a piercing, oriole kind 


There is no Jade King in Heaven, 
There is no Dragon on earth; 

I am the Jade King, I am the Dragon, 
Oh come, floods and drought, 

Iam man and shall conquer you all. 


We stamped our feet, and shouted, 
“Good, good!” and then the staid 
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ranks broke, the intellectuals went over 
and sat among the crowd, and people 
came to’ hold my hand, or pat my 
shoulder, for with the singing the dams 
of emotion had broken and the polite, 
self-contained Chinese were the deeply 
emotional, easily moved, sincere peo- 
ple they always have been. With some 
brandy helping, everyone sang and 
clapped, and suddenly people were 
scrambling to get on the stage and re- 
cite. 

I can’t recall them all, there were 
dozens. The one I remember best was 
sung by a young man who had worked 
on a dam: 


Tonight, 

I have the mountain for my pillow, 

And the sky is the ceiling above me. 

Tomorrow 

I shall cleave the mountains for water 
to pass, 

And the sky will not fall upon me. 


All of the songs and poems breathed 
one thing that was significant: man no 
longer accepted cataclysms as the will 
of Heaven. He was master of his tomor- 
rows, shaper of his destiny. 

We parted with many expressions of 
affection. I gave my name and address 
to a score of peasants who had just 
learned to read and write and wanted 
to send me letters. “Come back next 
year,” they said. “Perhaps we shall 
have electric lamps next year.”’ Or the 
year after. I went back to the city full 
of the feeling of the good earth. 


In the days that followed I made a 
round of Sha@nghai’s hospitals and uni- 
versities, all of them expanding, an un- 
ending accretion of buildings, equip- 
ment, for an ever-growing population. 

But something was beginning to irri- 
tate me: a tedious repetition, which 
reached its peak at one university 
among what in the West would be called 
professorial intellectuals: 

“Ever since, under the guidance of 
Chairman Mao, we united labor with 
theory ——” 

“Since the movement for going down 
to the countryside, and learning the 
joys of labor ——” 

“Holy labor ——” 

“Under the inspiration of the labor- 
ing masses ——”’ 

“When we learned to unite labor 
with our other work ——” 

Over and over I heard long, dreary 
disquisitions about how laboring with 
the hands has given the intellectuals a 
new inspiration, stimulus, guidance, 
creativeness, energy, enthusiasm, re- 
alistic approach, understanding, ability 
to cope —— 

What irritated me was not that they 
should labor but that they should talk 
so much about it. It was nearly impos- 
sible to extract facts out of the flow of 
rhetoric about Holy Labor; to bring the 
mind of the haranguer down to mere 
practice after so much theory. 

Finally I exploded. I said that I knew 
all that. Not only was I all for physical 
labor, but I too had worked with my 
hands and /iked it. And other countries 
in Asia were doing what China was 
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doing, getting their intellectuals to do 
manual work. And lots of people, even 
in capitalist countries, worked with 
their hands, and felt it a good and 
noble thing. 

The young intellectual with whom | 
was arguing that day looked at me in 
stupefaction. Then, with illogic that 
characterizes the thinking of many 
Asians, he said I was “anti-labor.” No, 
I explained, I was just anti-talking 
about it ad nauseam. 

“In capitalist countries,” he said, 
“the rich do nothing. Only the poor 
have to work, and many unemployed 
are starving.” 

The average Chinese has an out- 
dated concept of the capitalist West. To 
him the face of the West is the face of 
1842, the face of cartoon capitalism, of 
the Opium War; as wrong as the er- 
roneous concepts of China that are held 
in America. 

“Look,” I said, “in America very 
rich people have no servants, they wash 
their own clothes and cook their own 
meals. They dig in their gardens and 
work with their hands for pleasure; 
some do carpentering and painting, 
some even help build houses ——” 

“Oh no,” my intellectual interrupted, 
grinning suddenly. “The rich only play 
golf. Don’t try to run down the benefits 
of going down to the countryside,” he 
cried virtuously. 

“I’m not,” I said, “I think it’s won- 
derful. In fact, it’s exactly what Chinese 
intellectuals need, because you, the ex- 
mandarin class, the intellectuals, have 
always looked down on manual labor. 
It’s a primal fault of the Asian, here and 
in India; it’s a nightmare. This con- 
tempt for work exists all over Asia, and 
this time it is nor the fault of the West.” 

But still my intellectual does not 
quite understand. 


Every morning, from the Peace Hotel 
windows, | watch the staff of the Bank 
of China next door exercise on their 
roof garden. The radio plays, the gym 
master sings: “One, two, three and 
four.” Rhythmically the workers swing 
arms, bend sideways, front and back, 
touch toes. On another roof, without 
benefit of music, a group practices Chi- 
nese eurythmics. 

Early morning in Shanghai is a fasci- 
nating part of the day. Joining the 
queues at the food market you see a di- 
versity of women: capitalist housewives 
in long gowns; smart office and factory 
girls, some with babies on their backs; 
blowzy, garrulous housewives. As we 
wait in the queue, a crew of women go 
by with spades on their shoulders, a 
volunteer group setting out to dig a 
trench for water pipes in a new street. 

When I visited Shanghai in 1959 
there were many large and small res- 
taurants where you could eat un- 
rationed food, which was slightly more 
expensive than the rationed. In 1960, 
due to the crop failures and the conse- 
quent tightening of rationing, many of 
these small restaurants had been con- 
verted to rationed restaurants, in which 
meals were served when coupons were 
produced, a system which insured equal 
distribution, very essential for a large 


city, but whicn certainly did not appeal 
to the stomach or the eye. However, by 
this winter of 1961 many hawkers’ stalls 
were setting up again, selling noodles 
and congee, hot and steaming, alWays 
a standby in the cold weather. Big res- 
taurants were open and thriving, but 
their prices were high. However, any- 
one could eat there, provided he had 
the cash. And these restaurants were 
filled with workers, for workers got 
high wages, and had plenty of money 
to spend. Steel workers, especially, got 
the highest wages of all. 

“The hawkers are not on their own,” 
explains the woman in charge of a slum 
district I visited. Once this was the 
worst district in Shanghai for murders, 
dope, prostitution; it had no running 
water, no electricity, no sanitation. 
“The hawkers get paid by the govern- 
ment, buy their food stocks from their 
union, turn in their receipts. But to en- 
courage production,” she adds, “they 
get fifteen per cent of their profits.” 

This slum, which houses 25,000 peo- 
ple, now has forty-two large water taps, 
electricity, sixteen public latrines and a 
funeral home built on the ground 
where corpses used to be thrown and 
left. There are also five public tele- 
phones, four restaurants, three nurs- 
eries, two post offices, and soon the 
district will have its own department 
store. 


It was night, with stars popping like 
eager extras out of a fine black sky, 
when I went to China’s Hollywood, 
Film City. It was so cold that I had 
bought a balaclava, a kind of wool cap 
which pulls down over the head and 
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neck (price one dollar). Outside the 
studio extras were queuing for hot crab 
claws at a small restaurant; each would 
get his claw and rush inside again to 
the sets. 

I walked into a set that was old 
Canton; there were potholes in the 
street, a sedan chair, two coolies with 
pigtails, and an opium den. Shen Fu, a 
famous film director from the old days, 
came to meet me. He was just shooting 
a scene—would I like to see it? I sat 
behind the klieg lights on another set, 
Shanghai in 1926, and watched. Girls 
walked past, holding leaflets. The 
heroine stopped, eyes shining. The 
camera rolled forward for a close-up. 
She pressed her hand to her heart and 
said to her companion: 

“IT have made up my mind. I shall 
join the Communist Party.” 

“Big Sister,” said the other girl, her 
face suddenly radiant with joy, “this is 
the most wonderful news of my life.” 

“Cut!”’ said the director. 

Afterward we went around the stu- 
dios with a charming and attractive 
actress. And for the first time I met 
intellectuals who were genuinely re- 
laxed, who could kid one another, and 
even make fun of what they were doing. 
There was no talk of holy labor, of how 
wicked they had been, of how much 
love they now had for workers and 
peasants. These people were workers 
themselves, they worked hard at pro- 
ducing films; they had no need to 
justify themselves. 

I spent a wonderful evening in the 
studios. The buildings were old, the 
stages small, “but we’re planning big- 
ger and better ones.”’ Seven films were 
being shot that night. One was an old 
Peking opera. A red-faced general and 
a green-faced general, painted, ‘decked 
out in peacock feathers, pompons, 
embroideries and the enormous wooden 
gilt swords of opera, sat in usual Chi- 
nese symmetry on opposite sides of a 
table and sang a scene over and over 
again, amid the traditional booming of 
cymbals. 

“Cut!” said the director. 

Someone ran up with a pot of paint 
and repaired a slight flaw on the red 
general's face. Then the shooting started 
again. 

Properly speaking, there are no stars 
in Chinese filmland, only actors and 
actresses; new talent is always being re- 
cruited from acting schools; there are 
six schools of drama in Peking and 
four in Shanghai, and a few beginning 
ones in other cities. 

Color films are now being made. “We 
seek realism,” said the direCtor. “Spring 
scenes are shot in spring, night scenes at 
night. Snow scenes are shot in real 
snow, if possible; the company travels 
to the spot for it.” 

“It was so cold,” one actress said, 
“that no one could see my face for the 
vapor that came out of my mouth with 
each breath.” 

I also watched a scene from a folk 
opera that had been resurrected after 
hundreds of years—a beguiling tale of a 
courageous carp who for love of a 
scholar (a good intellectual) turned her- 
self into a woman; if her identity ever 
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were revealed she would die. The 
scholar falls into unhappy times and has 
to flee for his life; the carp-fairy goes 
with him and wards off evil spirits while 
he sleeps. Like many of the new folk 
operas, it was very much alive, the love 
scenes convincing and passionate, with 
the woman as usual taking the initiative 
in love making (a marked trait every- 
where in Chinese folk art). 

“Put in a little more feeling, Com- 
rade,” said the director. “E-mote, 
emote. . . . That’s better.” 

Then came a crowd scene. “We never 
lack extras,” said the actress. ‘““We put 
a notice up, and people come after 
work, Street. scenes are shot at night, 
so as not to interfere with production.” 

“Do you pay them?” 

“They don’t want to be paid. They 
come again and again to see them- 
selves on the screen,” said the actress 
laughing, “and they tell their neighbors, 
too, so we get free publicity. Some- 
times we get excellent suggestions from 
the extras. We read the dialogue to 
them, or print it in our film magazines, 
and people tell us where it isn’t true to 
life. They notice things that are wrong: 
too ornate a room for a worker, or a 
child with curls who shouldn’t have 
curls.” In China rich girls were usually 
curled and beribboned from the age of 
three, the poor were not. “This is so- 
cialist realism,” she finished cheerfully. 

Afterward she gave me her auto- 
graph. She had acted in many films and 
was over forty, yet she was slim and 
pretty and looked ten years younger. 


On Sunday morning Siccawei 
Church, the Catholic Cathedral, over- 
flows with the faithful; there is only one 
Mass, at 7 A.M. There were three thou- 
sand baptisms in 1959, most of them the 
newborn of Roman Catholic families, 
and a population of 100,000 Catholics. 
But it would be false to say that there is 
a happy atmosphere about Catholics 
tither in Shanghai or elsewhere in China. 

On the other hand, all of Shanghai’s 
Buddhist temples are well kept, and you 
can see many people, chiefly women, 
praying before the altars. Comrade Liu 
says that religion is hard for some peo- 
pleto reason out of their lives. But there 
is no official ban and worship goes on 
undisturbed. Incense sticks are still be- 
ing produced, and paper spirit-money 
sells in shops, and offerings of artificial 
fruits and flowers are still being made 
toKuan Yin the all-compassionate. But 
the fortunetellers who used to haunt 
the gates of every temple have disap- 
peared. “‘We don’t need fortunetellers 
how. The masses have security, they 
know that tomorrow there will be food. 
There is no need to consult the stars.” 

After church Comrade Liu takes me 
to the Old City Temple of Shanghai, 
the oldest temple in China, founded 
more than 2000 years ago. Around 
it grew the city of Shanghai, and it 
Stands in a lovely old-style park with 
gardens, pools, murmuring streams, 


| willow trees and plums and pome- 


gtanates, and those contrived rockeries 
the Chinese always have done so well, 
and pavilions with upturned eaves and 
tlegant pillars. Here lingers the fra- 


grance of the past, of scholars with long 
nails reading one another's verses, of Belles 
Dames Sans Merci languishing by plum 
blossoms in the spring, of moonlit terraces 
and capping verses and drinking wine. 

Round the temple run four walls in the 
shapes of dragons, and out of it a maze of 
small paved streets, with shops and res- 
taurants once famous the world over. 
Here are delicate carvings of wood and 
ivory, fans like lace, pastries that melt in 


the mouth, embroidered slippers, lacquer 
boxes and goldfish in bowls and birds in 
cages. A crowd of Young Pioneers (there 
are a million of them in China) walk the 
zigzag bridges that span a pond full of 
lotus and goldfish and lead to a restaurant 
renowned for its dumplings and noodles. 
Today at the crowded tables dumplings 
and noodles are being served to the 
healthy, vociferous teen-agers, who clatter 
their chopsticks for more. 


Here, as elsewhere, everything is kept, 
utilized and transformed to new uses, to 
the China of today. It is not by any 
means the Shanghai that was; neither is 
it all as new as the loud-voiced intellec- 
tuals would like me to think. But it is 
a city that goes on living, breathing, work- 
ing, growing; it is, like all of China today, 
overvirtuous, strenuous and earnest. But 
it is certainly not grim or frightened. 

THE END 








Faustina Temple in the Forum, from “The Rome | Love”, Tudor Publishing Co., N. Y. 
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Loure practically on Rome's front porch 


... when you step aboard an Alitalia non-stop Jet 


For eight hours you enjoy all the com- 
forts of Rome—original Italian paint- 
ings on panelled walls . . . sumptuous 
Italian cuisine with vintage wines ... 
stewards with years of European cater- 
ing experience — then Rome itself! 
Between the Coliseum, the Forum, 
St. Peter’s Square, and countless other 
classic sights, lie the many pleasant in- 
terludes of modern Rome. You'll never 
feel more at peace with the world than 
sunning yourself at a table on the Via 
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Veneto... enjoying a lazy conversation 
over a Granita di Caffe (frozen espresso 
coffee topped with whipped cream — an 
epicurean dessert). 

You can also fly Alitalia’s new Super 
DC-8 Rolls-Royce Jets non-stop to 
London and Milan...or make Rome 
your gateway to Athens, Tel Aviv and 
other Near Eastern cities as well as des- 
tinations in the Far East and Africa. 
Most connections throughout Alitalia’s 
European network are by Caravelle Jet. 
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Now, America has a new kind of fine 
car, with greater luxury and less length 
—14 inches less. Specifically designed 
for today’s close-packed traffic, the new 
Lincoln Continental is slimmer, easier 
to park and handle. But its greatest 
achievement is in standards so high 
that it alone, among all American fine 
cars, is now warranted for two full 


years or 24,000 miles. 


Doors open at the centerline for 
ease of entrance. Contour-zoned seats 
are cushioned with nearly twice the 
usual amount of foam rubber. Amer- 
ica’s largest V-8 engine, the first hydrau- 
lic windshield wipers, this country’s 
only four-door convertible—all this and 
more makes Lincoln Continental a 
classic automobile of enduring value. 


LINCOLN-MERCURY DIVISION, Pord Motor Company. 


*Ford Motor Company warrants to its dealers, and 
its dealers, in turn, warrant to their Lincoln Con- 
tinental customers as follows: That for 24 months 
or for 24,000 miles, whichever comes first, free re- 
placement, including related labor, will be made 
by dealers, of any part with a defect in workman- 
ship or materials. Tires are not covered by the 
warranty; appropriate adjustments will continue to 
be made by the tire companies. Owners will remain 
responsible for normal maintenance service and 
routine replacement of maintenance items such as 


filters, spark plugs, ignition points and wiper blades. 














of 
wood 


@ The affinity between man and wood is 
so ancient nobody knows when it began. 
Veneered boxes of intricate design, still 
glowing with beauty, have been retrieved 
from the tomb of Tutankhamen, who 
died fourteen centuries before Christ. 
Certainly, since the time of the Prophets, 
wood has been the most-esteemed and 
the most lovingly used of all household 
materials. The Book of Exodus is nearly 
as fussy as a modern architect, spelling 
out just how much shittim wood (acacia) 
should go into the Tabernacle, and laying 
down the exact dimensions for the Ark of 
the Covenant. No doubt the carpenters 
assigned to the job by Moses cursed un- 
der their breaths a little as they executed 
his demanding set of plans. 

Early in his history, man, the arboreal 
creature, learned that the tree that shel- 
tered him from the heat of the sun and 
the violence of the storm could miracu- 
lously be transformed into a substance 
that shut him away from the perils of the 
night; and, when worked, finished and 
polished, could be made to give off 
warmth and beauty that was tactile as 
well as visual. 

Thereasons for the enduring popularity 
of wood as a household material are easy 
to assay. Wood never dies. It is forever a 
living substance, never completely di- 
vorced from the tree that gave it birth 
and brought it to maturity. As trees in the 
forest bend and sway before the wind, so 
a house of wood gives just enough to 
withstand the gale. Within the bark of a 
tree or the walls of a home, wood re- 
sponds unvaryingly to the weather, ex- 
panding with moisture and contracting 
with dryness. Stacked in a lumber yard, it 
gives off the same pungency of sap and 
resin that scents a pine grove on a hot 
summer day. When worked and en- 
hanced as paneling, flooring, or furniture, 
it carries with it the feel of the forest. The 
grain, the luster and sense of depth—all 
remind us of wood’s origin. Is it any 
wonder that wood is still preferred by 
decorators and architects? 

I think now of my vacation home at 
Keene Valley in the Adirondack Moun- 
tains, a building almost wholly con- 
structed of wood. Its trussed roof shrugs 
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A simulated forest*—complete with owl and woodpecker— 
contains many colorful woods which were once rare 

and dear, but which are now all available as inexpensive 
veneers and plywoods for wide use in the home. 

The long upright panels, from 

left to right, are figured birch, Brazilian rosewood, 
English brown oak, maple, East Indian 

rosewood, cherry, macassar ebony, Brazilian 

rosewood, primavera, zebrawood, 

gongalo alves, teak, striped korina, walnut, 

East Indian rosewood and myrtle 

burl. Short panels: elm, 

figured korina and Douglas fir. 


*Courtesy William L. Marshall, Ltd., New York City 
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Pecky cypress, applied to ceiling and walls in random widths, 
brings the hush of the groves in which 

it grew to this family room in Beverly Hills. 

The wood has been bleached and rubbed with wax, 
and its luster, sifting from the high ceiling, 
increases the languid mood 

created by the simple decoration and an 

oak floor stained black. 

The circular bar, topped with 

travertine marble to match the fireplace 

hood, extends outdoors for 

dining and drinking in the sun. 

Architect: William S. Beckett. 


off the dead weight of four or more feet 
of snow in winter. The exterior walls, of 
spruce, have been stained a silver gray. 
The snow, the wind, the sun and the rain 
will eventually weather them to an even 
more luminous shade of silver. To see 
how the house will look outside when my 
children are as old as I am, I walk into 
the living room. The walls of that room 
have been paneled with weathered boards, 
taken one by one from a barn built in the 
middle 1800's. The shadowy beams over- 
head and the sheen of the paneling give 
this room the coolness and depth of a 
cathedral nave. 

My study is paneled with random- 
width knotty pine, lightly waxed to bring 
out the grain. In the master bedroom, the 
same random boards have been “wiped 
down” with successive coats of white lead 
paint to give the wood a slight ivory 
radiance. During the most brilliant sum- 
mer day, or on those gray winter evenings 
when the snow begins to fall, flake by 
flake, my house speaks to me as I come 
in from the outdoors. 

This vocal, evocative quality in wood 
expresses itself through many media— 
the carved finials over the doorways of 
Colonial Salem, Massachusetts; the curv- 
ing staircases of Williamsburg, Virginia; 
the French walnut paneling of the Mor- 
gan Library on Madison Avenue in New 
York. These all date from the era when 
wood was prized and skilled craftsmen 
were more plentiful. The Gothic and 
Renaissance woodcarvings of the Metro- 
politan Museum speak of the devotional 
era when wood was used to say what the 
prayerbooks could not. A Duncan Phyfe 
credenza, its surface hand-rubbed to a 
soft glow, expresses the human relation- 
ship to wood as a lasting investment in 
labor and in affection. 


Fine wood used to be an arcane mys- 
tery reserved to the carpenter, the carver, 
the cabinetmaker and the furniture man- 
ufacturer. Through scientific experimen- 
tation and mass production, it is now 
within the reach of almost anyone. Ply- 
wood panels, surfaced with intricately 
patterned woods, come prepackaged with 
metal clips so that even the clumsiest 
homeowner can apply them at a cost of 
$100 to $175 a room. Sheets of richly 
colored birch, mahogany, walnut, oak or 
cherry veneer, one thirty-second of an 
inch thick, are available for easy appli- 
cation to walls or furniture. The sheets, 
four by eight feet or two by eight, have 
a vinyl coating to eliminate waxing and 
guard against stains. Even plank and 
parquet flooring, matched or mixed in 
color and grain, can be laid today on a 
do-it-yourself basis. 

The turning point came in 1945 when 
the first prefinished plywood paneling, 
ready for installation on interior walls, 
was produced by an American company. 


Sheets of decorative wood, one twenty- 
eighth of an inch thick, had been sliced 
from logs and bonded to a cheaper un- 
derbody. These gave the same effect as 
solid plank at a fraction of the cost. The 
ease of erection, combined with the post- 
war housing boom, established veneer 
plywood as the most popular material for 
paneling. 

But there are other reasons for its pop- 
ularity. Homeowners who want a con- 
tinuous, matching pattern in paneling can 
find it in plywood. Such regularity would 
be impossible to obtain in solid paneling. 
Since not more than half a dozen strips 
can be cut from one segment of a log 
and no two trees have exactly the same 
grain, solid paneling either must be clear, 
with unobtrusive grain, or random, with 
knots and swirls as happenstance directs. 
Its very solidity means that it reacts to 
moisture and dryness, setting up stresses 
and strains that can cause all but the 
most thoroughly seasoned wood to crack 
or split. In California and the Southwest, 
where the level of humidity is fairly con- 
stant, solid paneling is still preferred; but 
in the Midwest, South and East, with vi- 
olent climatic variations, the comparative 
stability of veneer plywood has given it 
first place. 

Except to a practiced eye, the difference 
between veneer plywood and solid panel- 
ing is hard to detect. Some decorators 
complain of a lack of visual depth in the 
plywood, and a few traditionalists among 
them refer to it as ‘ersatz.’ But the pat- 
terning of plywood has won over many 
people. There are more than 100 colorful 
woods now in use, with designs in the 
shape of ribbons, swirls, flowers, or 
burls, in which thousands of little eye- 
shapes stare back at you, and blisters, 
stripes or striations, in which the grain 
stands out. Since perhaps 200 to 3000 
sheets are sliced from a log, flipped over 
and then invisibly taped, the same design 
can be carried from one end to the other 
of a huge room. The ultimate in thinness 
is provided by one-eighty-fifth-inch ve- 
neers, removed from the log so micro- 
scopically that every board foot yields 
eighty-five matching pieces. These, when 
backed by cloth, can be built around 
curves or wrapped around pillars. 

The design in wood develops from the 
way in which the tree grows. Crotch 
wood, taken from the fork, has a spec- 
tacular pattern of circles and figures. 
Burls, fancied by the Romans for table 
tops, are gnarled, wartlike excrescences 
on trunks which yield bizarre designs. 
Bird’s-eye maple, scientists have con- 
cluded, is caused by stunting in a tree that 
has been hemmed in on all sides and de- 
prived of full light and air. The butt 
figure, an elusive pattern of light and 
dark wood, is obtained only from the 
base of the tree, just above the ground. 
To preserve this precious figure, found 











mainly in walnut, the tree is not sawed 
down, but dug out and pulled over. 

It is this complexity of design and color 
that makes the choice of woods for pan- 
eling a fascinating one. The scope is so 
wide that any home builder, from the 
suicidally inclined to the optimist, can 
make a choice that reflects his person- 
ality. If I had another house to build or 
remodel, I would, for example, make 
some of the following selections: den— 
cherry, because it has a warmth and 
luster that encourages cerebration, par- 
ticularly after a snifter of brandy; li- 
brary—walnut, suitably somber for read- 
ing books late at night under a pool of 
light from the bridge lamp; dining room— 
African mahogany, sufficiently brownish 
to encourage conversation without re- 
flecting the glare; living room—Brazilian 
rosewood, again a warm color that sug- 
gests the flame of a lighted fireplace; 
master bedrooms—wormy chestnut, with 
a variegated pattern caused by the drill 
holes of the insects that have bored into 
it; the children’s rooms—Douglas fir for 
brightness. But these are personal choices, 
with which you are at liberty to disagree. 

There can be, of course, too much 
wood in a house and some contrasts may 
be needed—perhaps Micarta counters 
in the kitchen, wallpaper in one or two 
rooms, or mosaic tiles as a wall finish. 

Woods for veneer plywood come from 
all over the world—oak, walnut, maple, 
knotty pine, elm, birch and cherry from 
the United States; Brazilian mahogany 
and rosewood from South America; 
korina and mahogany from Africa; teak 
from Burma and Thailand. Veneer logs 
from abroad may take years to reach the 
United States. Teak trees have to be 
girdled, allowed to die and left standing 
three years to dry; until thoroughly dried, 
teak is too heavy to float. Elephants then 
drag the trunks to the water, and the 
logs are floated downstream to the sea- 
ports. The elephant, by slow degrees, 
however, is pricing himself out of the 
teakwood labor market. Because a well- 
trained animal costs $2000 and may 
handle only thirty to forty teak logs a 
year, tractors are taking over where the 
ground is level. 

The increased demand for wood has 
also mechanized the mahogany market. 
There used to be enough trees growing 
along the river banks for woodcutters to 
fell and slide into the water. But now the 
stream banks have been logged off, and 
since mahogany does not grow in solid 
Stands (there are rarely more than one 
to two trees to an acre), tractors must 
drag the logs to a central assembly point, 
from which tractor-trailers carry them 
down the African and Brazilian logging 
roads to the nearest stream. 

The search for individual logs with an 
especially fine pattern, used in the custom 

Continued on Page 103 








TWENTY 
POPULAR 
woobDs 


Birch, Yellow* (Betula allegan- 
iensis) is a cousin of the paper 
birch, hymned by Longfellow in 
Hiawatha—‘‘Give me of your bark, 
O Birch-tree, I a light canoe will 
build me.” This birch grows from 
Canada to the Carolinas. A wavy 
figure underlies the hard, close- 
grained wood, light yellow to red- 
dish brown. Birch is easily worked 
into paneling or veneer. 


Butternut (Jug/ans cinerea) cov- 
ers the Eastern United States down 
to the Deep South and provides 
the knowledgeable with rich and 
oily eating as the tree drops its 
kernels. Its soft wood, pale brown 
in hue, lends itself not only to 
interior paneling but also to church 
altars and the ministrations of 
woodcarvers. 


Cherry* (Prunus serotina). The 
cabinetmaking trade refers to its 
light to dark reddish-brown wood 
as New England mahogany, and 
uses it as a veneer for furniture 
and musical instruments. Printers 
cherish it as a backing for the 
metal plates from which photo- 
graphs and drawings are repro- 
duced in newspapers. It is a fine, 
warm wood, excellent for carving. 


American Chestnut* (Castanea 
dentata) is a vanishing breed, 
brought low by a fungus disease 
known as chestnut blight. But out 
of disaster comes a reward: In- 
sects eat the dead tree, and the 
riddled wood, light brown in 
color, is sold as ““wormy chestnut,” 
for paneling, furniture and _ pic- 
ture-frame moldings. 


American Elm* (U/mus Amer- 
icana) is the handsomest and big- 
gest of its species in the United 
States. The wood, brown to dark 
brown in color, sometimes with 
shades of red, is unusually flexible, 
and is used for barrels and kegs 
and also bent arms or legs on 
chairs. Straight-grained elm is par- 
ticularly handsome. 


Douglas Fir* (Pseudotsuga 
menziesii) is probably the most 
plentiful wood in the United 
States—more than 490 billion 
board feet still grow, mostly in 
Oregon and Washington. The 
grain is particularly handsome 
when rotary cut, across the log, 
for the rings stand out. Color: 
yellow to light tan. 


Figured Korina, or Limba 
(Terminalia superba), with its 
golden brown color, takes a high 
polish and reflects the light almost 
blindingly. It is a favorite for 
kitchens and recreation rooms. 


Mahogany, African* (Khaya 
ivorensis) is a huge tree, often more 
than 100 feet tall. Its wood is 
available in shades of brown, pat- 
terned in swirls, beeswing mottles 
or straight grain, and makes an 
especially good veneer. 


Mahogany, Honduras (Swie- 
tenia macrophylla) is the most 
valuable wood grown in Latin 
America, with its first recorded 
use in a hewn cross preserved in 
the Cathedral of Santo Domingo 
(Dominican Republic) carrying the 
notation: “This is the first sign 
planted in the center of this field 
to mark the beginning of this mag- 
nificent temple in the year 1514.” 
Cortez used it in shipbuilding, 
Philip Il in the Escorial near 
Madrid (1584) and the English 
rulers in Nottingham Castle (1680). 
A Jamaican historian sums up the 
modern opinion: “It could not 
fail of being approved of beyond 
any other wood.’ Honduras ma- 
hogany varies from reddish tan to 
golden brown, and will fade to 
golden or even grayish tones. 


Mahogany, Philippine (Dip- 
terocarpacae) is not mahogany at 
all. It is of coarser texture and 
more susceptible to atmospheric 
changes than the wood from which 
it takes its name, but is often used 
as a plywood veneer in the less 
expensive grades. Pinkish yellow 
to reddish brown in color. 


Maple* (Acer saccharum), Amer- 
ica’s handsomest growing tree, 
produces some of the country’s 
most beautiful woods—curly 
maple, sometimes called fiddle- 
back because of its use for the 
backs of violins; bird’s-eye maple, 
which anyone more than forty 
years old will recall from his child- 
hood as a standard veneer for 
bedroom furniture; leaf figure; and 
straight-grained. It is one of the 
hardest American woods, and is 
the best to dance or bowl upon. 
It varies in color from a light 
creamy tan to a pinkish tan, and 
when varnished and polished, has 
a yellowish-tan tone. 


Oak, White* (Quercus alba) is 
one of fifty major American spe- 
cies. It produces fine solid pan- 
eling and veneers. Though one 
of the heaviest, strongest and hard- 
est of the oaks, it may still be 
worked easily. When cut into ve- 
neers, it may either have a straight 
grain or a “‘flake”’ figure, depend- 
ing upon the angle from which the 
log is sawed. Red or white. 


English Oak* (Quercus robor), 
varying in color from light yellow- 
ish-tan to deep brown, with occa- 
sional black spots, has some of the 
handsomest burls of any wood. It 
is very fragile and hard to work, 
but because of its rich pattern, it 
is one of the best woods for panel- 
ing. English oak hardens with age. 


Primavera (7Jabebuia donnell- 
smithii) comes from the Mexican 
and Nicaraguan highlands, and 
bears a strong resemblance to 
white mahogany. The pale yellow 
and cream color visible when it is 
first cut changes to yellowish-rose, 
streaked by red, orange and brown. 
It is cut only in the dark of the 
moon, when the sap is falling. 
Otherwise, exuding sap would at- 
tract insects and damage the wood. 


Redwood* (Sequoia semper- 
virens) is a diminishing product as 
more and more of this great spe- 
cies are cut or incorporated into 
parks on the narrow west coast 
strip of land (thirty-five miles wide 
by 500 miles long, from below 
San Francisco to the Oregon bor- 
der) where redwood grows. As a 
rough-cut siding, it makes a cheer- 
ful exterior for a house; redwood 
burls, cut into veneers, or polished 
disks of solid redwood make bright 
additions to the interior. 


Brazilian Rosewood (Dalber- 
gia), also known as jacaranda, 
made possible the lustrous furni- 
ture of the Empire Period, and the 
most beautiful pianos of Jenny 
Lind’s day, a few of which remain 
as museum pieces. Its fragrance is 
supposed to have given it its name. 
Its greatest attributes, however, 
are its colors ranging from yellow- 
ish-tan through orange and deeper 
red tones to a dark purplish hue, 
and its brown and black streaks 
and stripes. It was Queen Victoria’s 
favorite wood, and a glance at it 
will tell why. 


Satinwood (Chiloroxylon swie- 
tenia) from Ceylon and India of- 
fers an exciting pattern in light 
yellow—anything from stripes to 
mottled figures, the finest being a 
beeswing mottle. As veneer, it 
is prized by furniture manufac- 
turers; as paneling, it creates an 
exciting note in a room because of 
the restlessness of its pattern. Cau- 
tion: Don’t burn satinwood in the 
fireplace, if you have a canary 
around; it will kill histbut will 
only put you into a deep slumber. 


Teak* (Tectona grandis) may Be 
straw yellow in color or almost to- 
bacco brown, and striped or 
mottled in pattern. In solid form, it 
smells like old shoe leather, some- 
times worse; but in plywood, it has 
no odorat all. The leaves of the tree 
are so rough that the natives of 
Southeast Asia use them as a sub- 
stitute for sandpaper. Sailors swear 
by teak for decks—it provides 
a 100 per cent nonskid surface. 
It’s a fine wood for furniture and is 
used extensively by Scandinavian 
craftsmen; as a wall surface, it 
is soothing in a cluttered room. 
American Wainut* (Juglans 
nigra) is black walnut, with one of 
the widest variety of patterns of 
any tree, ranging from burls to 
“heart” patterns from the center 
of the tree. Gunsmiths use it for 
stocks because it does not warm, is 
light in weight and absorbs the re- 
coil better than other woods. 


Zebrawood (Cynometra), with 
long, blackish stripes running 
parallel to the lighter wood, is used 
for furniture borders or for ultra- 
modern rooms where a special 
accent is desired. Because the bark 
averages a foot in thickness and 
it’s a big tree, zebrawood is one of 
the hard-to-get varieties, except 
when finished as plywood. 

*Asterisk indicates availability of wood 


in both solid and plywood; if no asterisk, 
in plywood only. 
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AT HOME 





A rhythmic ceiling of korina veneer paneling (above) 
seems to float over a pavilionlike 

room whose glass walls open onto forest and ravine. 

The uncarpeted floors are cork tile, 

and the arm chair by the Finn designer Aalto 
demonstrates the sprightly look of molded plywood. 

The house, in Beverly Hills, was built for 

Samuel Booth, an artist, by architects Smith and Williams. 


The snug ceiling of this living-dining area in Hollywood 
Hills, California, is actually the under side 

of an octagonal roof—exposed rough fir rafters with 
laminated Douglas fir beams. Windows circle 

the house and additional light streams through a 
skylight. The cool darkness of the ceiling contrasts with 
the gleaming ash veneer paneling of the kitchen in 

the background. Architect: John Lautner. 
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The Japanese love of fine wood is 
translated into American terms in this home 
for a family in Los Angeles. 

Timbers, floor and fireplace paneling 

are Philippine mahogany, and 

the tokonoma pole to the 

right, marking an area 

reserved for flower arrangements, 

gleams with many hand 

polishings. 

Architect: William R. Stephenson, A.1.A. 





Custom-built birch plywood cabinets 
(above) by Quaker Maid Kitchens show how wood 
can humanize a room whose 

very efficiency could have been chilling. 

Birch is used here 

also to warm the white walls and 

ceilings. Another advantage of wood in 

the kitchen: it’s rattle-free. 


Cypress boards, ribbed with wax, cover the roof 
trusses of a skylighted studio (left, center) 

in Ridgefield, Connecticut. Their 

reddish-brown tone provides natural color 

and warmth, attributes the owner, graphic 

artist Erik Nitscke, wanted built in to remind him 
of the wooden homes of his Swiss 

childhood. Designer: Alexander Kouzmanoff. 
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paneling of offices or lobbies, goes on 
continuously. This is a particularly nerve- 
racking business. Agents traveling the 
coasts of Africa, Southeast Asia and 
Latin America must be able to look at 
the surface and ends of a peeled log and 
decide what kind of figure the wood will 
have when sliced into veneer. 

“That’s a skill you either have in you, 
or you don’t,” says Cliff Setter, execu- 
tive vice president and director of U.S. 
Plywood. “Once, when I was visiting a 
small mill in western New York State, 
a farmer came in with a rough maple log 
on a sled. The mill owner said, ‘I don’t 
want it. But there’s a guy down the street 
that might buy it.” The guy down the 
street bought that log for a dollar. He 
didn’t think it was worth any more. But 
when he opened it up, it was one won- 
derful piece of curly maple.” 

Luck can run the other way. Some 
years ago, a log of Ceylon satinwood 
came into New York. It seemed to have 
a fine beeswing figure, and the bid- 
ding went higher and higher. The log 
finally was sold for $5000. When it was 
prepared for slicing, the figure turned out 
to be so bold and the grain so tortured 
that the log was worthless. 

The rich these days being corporate 
rather more often than individual, the 
biggest demand for exotic woods comes 
from architects in search of special panel- 
ing for corporation offices and the lobbies 
of office buildings. Price is no object, 
since the cost of the plywood is frac- 
tional compared to the cost of a sky- 
scraper. Buyers are often dispatched by 
air to the markets of Europe to search 
for “flitches”’ that might catch the archi- 
tect’s fancy. A flitch is a squared segment 
of a log that gives the expert a clue to 
the grain and design. 

The effort expended on producing 
such custom paneling, which often in- 
volves complex curves or elaborate 
ebony inlays, may consume more than a 
year between the time the veneer is 
selected and the moment the paneling 
is up on the walls. There are some fine 
examples of custom-paneling for any 
visitor to admire—the offices of the 
Bank of New York on Fifth Avenue 
(butternut); the Philadelphia National 
Bank (butternut with raised moldings); 
the Statler Hilton, Dallas (walnut); the 
Greyhound Corporation, Niles, Illinois 
(korina); and the Commercial Credit 
Corporation, Baltimore (teak). 


The greatest contribution of veneer 
plywood is to make the rarest woods 
cheap enough for anybody who would 
like to work with them. Brazilian rose- 
wood in solid form would cost two dol- 
lars a square foot; in veneer form, so 
that the home craftsman can apply it 
himself to a cabinet, or buy it with the 


backing provided for paneling, it is about 
fifty cents a square foot. 

The cheapness of the veneers has 
produced a home-craftsman market of 
150,000 for Albert A. Constantine, 
whose family has dealt with woods since 
1812 in New York City. Constantine's 
customers include Dean Acheson, and 
included Eleanor Roosevelt when, in 
the 1930’s, she made Val-kill furniture 
on the family estate at Hyde Park. The 
late Dr. Hubert S. Howe, the distin- 
guished neurologist, used to buy from 
Constantine the wood he needed for 
making Arturo Toscanini’s batons. 
“Toscanini would never use any other 
batons,” Constantine recalls. “Doctor 
Howe was a magnificent craftsman. His 
work was his therapy. No matter how 
many delicate brain operations he had 
completed, no matter how late it was 
when he got home, he’d spend an hour 
in his workshop, even if he did nothing 
more than reduce a piece of ebony to 
sawdust. It calmed him.” 

In the Constantine shop, on a back 
street in the Bronx, more than 100 
veneers are packaged for shipment, from 
striped aspen at fifteen cents a square foot 
to black Gaboon ebony at one dollar and 
twenty-five cents a square foot—so 
heavy in its solid form that a piece five 
feet long and three inches thick would be 
almost too much for a man to lift. The 
Constantine catalogue, which makes 
interesting reading, sells for twenty-five 
cents, and may be obtained from Albert 
Constantine and Son, Inc., 2050 East- 
chester Road, N. Y. C. 61. 

A satisfying and rewarding use for 
veneer plywood is the “built-in,” the 
compact space saver that can be a boon 
in today’s cluttered houses. My own 
conception of what could be built in 
was modest—a cabinet or two, a room 
divider, or perhaps a fixed serving table 
between dining room and kitchen. This 
parochial concept was nullified by a visit 
to the home of Bill Baker in Glen Cove, 
Long Island. Baker, a designer of wood 
interiors and of furniture, has converted 
a standard house to a working museum 
of installations tucked into the walls. 

In the entrance hall, a battery of space 
savers has been lined up behind silver- 
finished surfwood doors. A phonograph 
and tape recorder slide forward on pul- 
leys beneath a revolving record rack. A 
television set, encased in oiled black wal- 
nut, revolves on its own stand for servic- 
ing. An ironing board, cutting table and 
sewing machine for Mrs. Baker swing or 
slide out below a complex of racks that 
hold fabrics or spools of thread. The 
chef d’oeuvre is a walnut-paneled cabi- 
net in the living room that conceals a 
home-movie center. Slide and film pro- 
jectors are fixed to a table that is pulled 
into the room; a screen rolls down from 
the back of the cabinet; and before the 
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Veneer, wnlike solid wood, can be 

bent around curved surfaces as the wall of a 
i “drum” kitchen in Watchung, 
New Jersey, demonstrates. The wood 

used here is ash, and its 

flaming pattern contributes light and 
movement to the interior where 

appliances are arranged 

in a circle for accessibility. 

Designer: Ridi Kolb. 
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guests can think of excuses for leaving, 
the newest home motion picture has 
flashed on. 

Baker, who has a pathological hatred 
for wasted space, has built a rolling bar, 
hides his telephones behind louvers, fits 
his three young boys onto a tier of bunks 
in a compact bedroom, and has solved 
the problem of where to put the model 
train set by folding against the wall the 
board on which it is fastened. This may 
be carrying things beyond the scope of 
the average home craftsman, but it il- 
lustrates what one man, with wood- 
working equipment and unlimited pa- 
tience, can do. 


Fine wood will probably continue to 
bring greatest pleasure as furniture. More 
than a dozen established firms specialize 
in custom cabinet work in the United 
States today. Where the large furniture 
factories may turn out, by machine, 
fifty to 100 identical pieces, smaller firms 
will produce half a dozen—partly by 
machine, but with craftsmen fitting the 
parts, making the inlay and finishing the 
surfaces. 

Legs and arms are always of solid 
wood, which can be carved or turned, 
but veneer is preferred for tables or 
cabinet tops or sides because solid wood 
expands and contracts, or “moves,” 
as the cabinetmakers say, and may split. 
It is precisely these splits and “checks,” 
or fine lines of stress, that identify the 
antiques of the Jacobean and early 
Colonial periods. Plywood, by contrast, 
with the new glues compounded of 
casein and dried blood, is wholly stable. 
The glues are so strong that under the 
most extreme tension the fabric of the 
wood would rip apart before the glue 
gave way. 

A mass-produced piece of furniture, 
turned off a belt line with gluing by ma- 
chine and drying by heat, can be pro- 
duced within twenty-four hours. Custom 
furniture may take three months—six 
or twelve days to cut the underlying 
wood, gluing and drying a week, and 
finishing a month or more. Mass- 
produced furniture is sprayed with a 
glossy finish; custom furniture is hand- 
rubbed and toned to bring up the grain 
with resins, lacquers and oils. This gives 
the finish a chance to sink in. A com- 
pleted table or cabinet gives off a glow 
that is filtered through layer upon layer 
of lacquer. 

New uses for wood are constantly ex- 
panding the furniture market. The old 
“borax,” a trade term for the cheapest 
furniture, has been supplanted by molded 
plywood, carried to refinement, for 
example, by Charles Eames and George 
Nelson in their designs for Herman 
Miller and by Heritage in a new line. 
“Cultured” woods, in which the fibers 
of waste odds-and-ends are chemically 


united, make a core suitable for 
tables and chairs. Fragments, heretofore 
thrown away as unusable, have been 
bound together with resins to produce 
Particleboard; wood chips, matted and 
pressed at high temperature, yield 
Masonite. Before World War II, only 
a third of any tree was utilized commer- 
cially. Now the figure has risen to 80 
per cent. The happiest thing about wood, 
in a period of diminishing natural re- 
sources, is that we are not likely to run 
out of it. In fact, we are growing wood 
much faster than we are using it. 

As the tree envelops with shade the 
ground beneath it, so the wood of the 
tree envelops our civilization—the floors 
we walk on, the desks we work at, the 
walls that surround us, the roofs that 
hang over us. This versatile medium sets 
the mood by which we live and work. 
As new uses for wood are found and new 
methods are developed to put wood to 
use, the Song of Solomon (1:17) will 
continue to have meaning for the world: 
“The beams of our house are cedar, and 
our rafters of fir.” THE END 


TEXT AND LISTS BY HAL BURTON 
Acknowledgment for valuable assistance 
to Albert A. Constantine, Jr., author of 
Know Your Woods (Home Craftsman 
Publishing Co., New York, $5.25); Fine 
Hardwoods Association, 666 Lake Shore 
Drive, Chicago 11, Ill., (Fine Hardwoods 
Selectorama, $/.50); National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, 1319 18th St. 
NW, Washington 6, D.C. 





WHERE TO WRITE 
FOR BROCHURES 


Plywood 


DARLINGTON VENEER CO., Fourth 
St., Darlington, S.C. 


GENERAL PLYWOOD CORP., P. O. 
Box 1403, Louisville, Ky. 
GEORGIA-PACIFIC CORP., 70 Com- 
mercial St., Portland, Oregon. 


OLD DOMINION PLYWOOD CORP., 
Commonwealth Ave., Bristol, Va. 


RODDIS DIVISION, WEYERHAEUSER 
FOREST PRODUCTS co., J/5 S, 
Palmetto St., Marshfield, Wis. 


SIMPSON LOGGING COMPANY, 
Third & Franklin Sts., Shelton, Wash. 


U.S. PLYWOOD CORP., 55 W. 44th 
Si. NVC. SS. 


Pianking 


E. L. BRUCE & CO., 1648 Thomas 
St., Memphis, Tenn. 


Solid Woods 


NATIONAL LUMBER MANUFACTUR- 
ERS’ ASSOCIATION, 1319 J8th St. 
NW, Washington 6, D.C. 
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SEAGRAM-DISTILLERS COMPANY, NYC. 90 PROOF. DISTILLED DRY GIN. DISTILLED FROM AMERICAN GRAIN. 














Found: A better way to make summer gin drinks 





Of course you want em cold. One way to make ‘em extra cold is to keep a supply of glasses frosted in 
the refrigerator. But the great thing to remember is, the dryer the better. And that means Seagram’s, the 
one gin that’s stored away until every trace of the usual gin sweetness and perfumery is gone. Seagram’s 
Extra Dry Gin makes a tastier Tom Collins, a zestier Gin-and-Tonic, a dryer Martini-on-the-rocks. Any way 
you like it, you'll like your frosty drink better if it’s made with Seagram’s Extra Dry Gin 
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MURDER TOUR 
OF THE MIDWEST 
Continued from Page 49 


with an instinct for the needs of a super- 
stition-ridden community, she began 
by prophesying the deaths of neighbor- 
hood dogs, making good on the proph- 
ecies with arsenic-soaked soup bones. 
From dogs the natural progression was 
to insured husbands. Tillie lured them 
with her cookery (and with her newly 
won status as a seeress) and laid them 
low with the garlicky white powder that 
made them smack their lips and roll 
their eyes with pleasure. After four or 
five husbands had keeled over, Tillie 
was sufficiently established to branch 
out into job-lot life insurance, a not un- 
common business in those days, mur- 
dering whole families to beneficiaries’ 
orders. When the law finally caught up 
with her, the prosecuting attorney 
settled on one foolproof-dead husband 
as evidence. All Saints’ Cemetery, 
nevertheless, yielded dozens. of bodies 
with traces of arsenic in fingernails and 
hair. Tillie’s neighborhood has suffered 
the changes of time, lost its Old World 
charm and taken on the grime of prog- 
ress. All Saints’ Cemetery remains her 
monument, however, and the names 
on some of its tombstones—Ruskowski, 
Chudzinski, Kupezk, Sabrewski—con- 
stitute a jawbreaking litany to sweet 
revenge (with a slight garlic flavor). 


It is to Belle Gunness of Indiana that 
we must turn now to see murder as a 
bloody burlesque. From Chicago we 
pick up the old trail to La Porte, to 
McClung Road, once a peaceful farm 
road, now a thoroughfare in a rapidly 
growing city. The brick bungalow bear- 
ing the street number 1122 now stands 
on the spot that was once the center of 
attention for the whole nation. But let 
us turn back the clock: 

The time is Sunday, May 10, 1908. 
Under a blue-and-gold sky the small 
lakes of the lush La Porte farmland 
twinkle in the morning breeze; church 
bells clarify the air while citizens strug- 
gle out of a troubled sleep. They have 
good reason to be troubled. Two weeks 
earlier, in the dead of night, the farm- 
house on McClung Road belonging to 
Belle Gunness—a hulking, two-hun- 
dred-pound Norwegian—had_ burned 
to the ground, killing her and her three 
children. A hired man, Ray Lamphere, 
had subsequently been arrested, charged 
with murder and arson. And this was 
not all. A week after Lamphere’s ar- 
rest, a farmer from South Dakota 
named Asle Helgelein had arrived on 
the scene, much like Colonel York in 
Kansas years earlier, searching for a 
missing brother. The brother’s name 
was Andrew and he had headed for 
La Porte some months earlier in answer 
to a matrimonial ad in Skandinaven, a 
Norwegian-language newspaper, placed 
there by a Mrs. Gunness. Asle, poking 
around the farm, had come upon a 
body buried in the hog yard, neatly 
packaged in gunny sacking. When the 
package was opened, he nodded and 
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said, “Yep, that’s Andy.” And Andrew 
lay not alone in sad disarray. Some esti- 
mates of the take from what became 
known as Abattoir Acres went as high as 
forty-two bodies, all stout Norwegian 
farmers from the Dakotas, Minnesota, 
Wisconsin and other points. 

Told of the find in the hog yard, 
Lamphere is reported to have screamed 
in his cell, “Bodies, murder, Helgelein! 
My God, that woman! Now I know 
what was going on!” 

The lines sound too theatrically 
good to be true; nevertheless, Lam- 
phere seems to have been a man—a 
hired man—blinded by love for his em- 
ployer to the point of idiocy. 

The headless body of the woman 
found in the fire, though it didn’t quite 
measure up to size, was at first naturally 
taken to be that of Mrs. Gunness, who 
had purchased the farm, a former sport- 
ing house, several years earlier. Just 
prior to this her husband had died in 
Chicago of a heart attack—officially 
dead of a heart attack, unofficially 
dead, it later developed, in the tetanic 
convulsions of strychnine poisoning. 
After settling on the farm, Belle married 
Peter Gunness, who shortly thereafter 





WE BELIEVE 


died when a sausage grinder fell on his 
head (it was ruled an accident by the 
coroner). Belle not only made her own 
sausage, she did her own hog-scalding 
and meat-cutting as well, selling her 
products in the La Porte meat markets. 
Her cellar was professionally equipped, 
containing a hardwood table twelve 
inches thick, a scalding tub, hooks, 
pulleys and a leather strip on the wall 
holding an assortment of knives and 
cleavers. 

Belle, safely settled on her farm, was 
now receiving a steady supply of suitors 
in answer to her matrimonial ads, all of 
whom were armed with cash to pay 
off the “mortgage” and ready to settle 
down with a good woman. Andrew 
Helgelein was the last of these. Just 
what he, or any of the others, saw in 
the rugged two-hundred-pound Belle 
is hard to say. It is apparent, however, 
that she radiated a power of sex that 
made strong men cleave to her help- 
lessly, unmindful of the fact that the 
verb had yet another ardent meaning. 
Hook, line and pulley, she drew them 
into her vastness, disgorging them 
piecemeal and retaining the cash. 

All this was in the air that sunny Sun- 
day morning in La Porte when the 
church bells rang and the good citizens 
stumbled out of sleep into the night- 


mare brightness of day. It was Satan’s 
Sunday, surely. Since dawn special 
trains had been arriving from Chicago, 
Gary, South Bend and Indianapolis, 
jammed with thrill-seekers carrying pic- 
nic hampers and parasols. Before noon, 
McClung Road, leading to the farm, 
was clogged with a hoarse, shouting 
mass of disheveled pedestrians, horse- 
drawn wagons, gasoline buggies and 
baby carriages. At the Teegarden Hotel, 
newspaper reporters were wallowing in 
lurid prose and gleefully issuing bulle- 
tins with the unearthing of each new 
corpse. One of these was a very live 
corpse, a farmer from Tarkio, Missouri, 
named George Anderson. He came for- 
ward to announce that after making the 
long journey to the farmhouse on the 
outskirts of La Porte, he had awakened 
the first night “in a cold sweat”’ to find 
Belle in his bedroom, standing over him 
with a lighted candle in her hand and a 
“terrible look” on her face. He gave a 
yell, jumped into his clothes and ran all 
the way to the railroad station. After 
this, the newspapers compared Belle to 
Landru, the French Bluebeard. So 
natural and so uncensored was the re- 
sponse to the story that in Chicago res- 
taurants a “Gunness stew” became an 
overnight favorite with gourmets. The 
great Sunday picnic in La Porte was a 
ragout of the same color. 

As it turned out, the picnickers missed 
half the fun. Two days later, in response 
to a growing demand for proper identi- 
fication of the headless woman, a thor- 
ough sifting of the farmhouse ashes was 
ordered. Too many people, viewing the 
charred corpse, had said that it wasn’t 
Belle. A La Porte dentist, Dr. Ira P. 
Norton, had then come forward with 
the information that he had made a 
gold-and-porcelain bridge for the husky 
farm woman and could identify it if it 
were found. At this point, to the aston- 
ishment and delight of everyone, an old 
sourdough, complete with bandy legs 
and walrus mustache, stepped up to say 
that if there was gold anywhere he’d 
find it. If someone would just build him 
a sluice box right in the farmyard, he’d 
sift every bit of ash until the nugget 
turned up. The ex-prospector, who un- 
til then had been living in retirement 
and obscurity in La Porte, was Louis 
Schultz, thenceforth to be known 
throughout the nation as Klondike 
Louie. 

Klondike Louie got his sluice box 
and water wagon and set to work. He 
began hitting pay dirt almost at once— 
cleavers, saws, knives, charred pages 
from books on anatomy and hypnotism, 
bits of skin and bones, a dozen gold 
watches and finally Belle’s teeth, not 
one bridge, but two, an upper and a 
lower. Doctor Norton’s bridge still held 
the molars to which it had been at- 
tached. When the teeth were taken to 
the jail and shown to Ray Lamphere, 
the hired man fainted. The turnkey 
fitted them to his own toothless gums 
and danced a jig. Clearly, Klondike 
Louie had uncovered a nugget of in- 
estimable worth. 

Indicted for murder and arson, 
Lamphere was acquitted on the first 

Continued on Page 108 
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PLACES TO STAY 
Virginia 








ONE OF THE WORLD'S 
FINEST SMALL RESORTS... 


7: 


IRVINGTON 1, VIRGINIA 





North Carolina 





Off the beaten path wi 


MOUNTAIN RETREAT of unsurpassed : 
beauty. th golf = 
course, stables and lakes on estate. 






daily. Write N 
for hela ae 





. af +4 


HIGH HAMPTON INN 
and Country Club 





Colorado 


WILDHORN RANCH 


“THE PERFECT COLORADO VACATION” 





Near Colorado Springs and Pikes Peak. Riding, Trout Fishing, 
Square Dancing, Chuck Wagon Dinner. Heated Swimming Pool, 
Wonderful Meals. American Plan from $87.50 weekly. Pack and 
Sightseeing Trips Available. See your Travel Agent or write for 
free folder. Open to October. 10°, discount in rates during Sept. 
Rates for children. Phone: Colo. Springs, Mulberry 7-9046. 


HANK HODER FLORISSANT 1, COLORADO 


NEW! 


FROM YOUR TRAVEL AGENT... 











HOLIDAY 
POCKET GUIDES 


Now you can have authoritative answers to 
your most-asked travel questions in the most 
convenient, clear, concise form ever available. 
HOLIDAY Magazine has compiled a unique 
new series of handy pocket guides containing 
a wide range of information essential to plan- 
ning smooth, enjoyable trips anywhere in the 
world. Each HOLIDAY POCKET GUIDE 
is bound in a colorful leatherlike cover and 
measures only 2” x 3”.... perfect for carry- 
ing in purse or pocket. 


Five Fact-Filled Books: 


1. How to Get a Passport 

2. Currency Converter and Tipping Guide 
3. Travel Wardrobes For Women 

4. Travel Wardrobes For Men 

5. What a Travel Agent Can Do For You 


Only your travel agent has theee HOLIDAY POCKET 
GUIDES . . . please do not order them from HOLIDAY. 


See him today for your copies. 


TRAVEL AGENTS: 


If you don’t already have your HOLIDAY POCKET 
GUIDE display unit, write for full information and 
sample copies: Promotion Dept., HOLIDAY Magazine, 


Independence Square, Philadelphia 5, Pa. 
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PLACES TO STAY DIRECTORY 





Puerto Rico 


New York—Clity Hotels 








Key to the happi- 
est island idyll is 
the picturesque 
Caribe Hilton... 
Practically every- 
one wants to stay 
there, so the way 
to get in there is 
to make your res- 
ervation early. It’s 
that simple. And 
this wonderful: 
exotic island foods and drinks, faultless 
service, luxury everywhere. All sports, 
land and water; all thrills, scenic and 
romantic. Famous, young, mature, tired, 
adventurous, intellectual, lively, distin- 
guished people. They’re all there or on 
the way, so reserve now. 

EUROPEAN PLAN: Singles from $17, Doubles from $21 
from May 15th to December 15th. RESERVATIONS: See 


your Travel Agent, or call any Hilton Hotel or Hilton 
Reservation Office. Cable: Hiltels San Juan. 











Enjoy symphony, dance, jazz festivals .. county 
fairs . . . resort pleasures... brilliant fall foli- 
age ... winter sports. 





PLENTY OF YEAR ‘ROUND FUN IN THE 


BERKSHIRE HILLS OF MASSACHUSETTS 


For FREE tour guide, write: 
BERKSHIRE HILLS CONFERENCE 
100 North Street Pittsfield, Mass. 








Avaloch, A Country Inn 

Year round inn; Pool, Tennis, All sports, Golf nearby. 

Dine in The Gazebo, French American cuisine. Best in 

Berkshires. Home of Five Reasons Steak and Ale House. 
Lenox, Mass. Tel Lenox 41 


Mount Everett Inn, South Egremont 
Just off Rts. 41 & 23 on Sheffield Rd. Home cooking, cock- 
tail lounge Spacious lawns. Badminton, croquet, shuffle- 
‘d. Golf nearby at privately owned club, swimming at 
pool near Inn. Am. plan. Write for rates & folder, or call 


Great Barrington 891. Virgil C. Crockett. Owner 





BARRINGTON FAIR 
Sept. 10 to 16 1961 


’ 
Oak n’ Spruce 
An informal resort for 100. Surrounded by scenic hills, 
valleys and streams. Golf, tennis, swimming, 25 other 
activities, dancing, cocktail lounge all on premises. Open 
all year. Family rates. Write for free folder. 
Frank J. Prinz, South Lee 11, Mass. 





Crane Inn 

Here, in this completely restored Colonial Inn, is grace, 
hospitality and quiet beauty So serenely reminiscent of 
traditional New England . . . the rich lore, quaint charming 
landmarks of earlier days. Modern accommodations, Out- 


standing Cuisine Write Manager or call Dalton, Mass. 110 


The Red Lion Inn (1773) 


Red Lion Motor Lodge—Complete hotel service avail- 

able. Heated pool. Near Tanglewood, scenic and his- 

torical sites. Send for colored folder, map and rates. 
John Rock, Manager, Stockbridge, Mass. 





Curtis Hotel—Old Stage Grill 
Lenox, Mass. Route 7 & 20—Tanglewood Music Festi- 
val —Jazz Festival — Berkshire Playhouse— Heated Outdoor 
Swimming Pool—Free Golf —Air Conditioned Rooms— 
Peacock Cocktail Lounge. 

George A. Turain—Owner-Manager 


South Mountain Concerts 
Sept. 17-Oct. 15 Sundays 3 P.M. Claremont String 
Quartet Pro-Arte Woodwind Quartet—N.Y. String 
Sextet—-Beaux Arts Trio of -Y. Young Audiences 
Concerts July 19, Aug. 2 11 A.M., 3 P.M. 

Pittsfield, Mass. 





Eastover 

Your friendly vacation playland. Swimming indoor & out- 
door pools— Riding — Canoeing —Skeet-shooting. Driving 
range—4 tennis courts. Jam sessions. All winter sports. 
AAA & AHA recom. Write for free brochure or see your 
travel agent. Eastover, Lenox 25, Mass. Tel. 625 


; 
The Springs Motor Inn & Restaurant 
Dine & wine in our famous French Italian restaurant. 
Exquisitely appointed, sound-proof rooms and suites. 
Completely air-conditioned. Phones. Pool, Putting green. 
Breakfast daily in our Leopard Skin Coffee Shop. 

10 min. No. of Pittsfield. Route 7, New Ashford 1, Mass. 





The Flying Cloud 1771 Inn-Resort 
Year-round gem of comfort, off beaten track, borders State 
Forest yet close all cultural attractions. Water sports 
tennis— Mensendieck featured. 24 guests. Amer. Plan. 
Recom. by Mobil Travel Guide. Shettield Mass, 229-2113 
Harry & Louise Elting Rittgers, New Marlboro, Mass. 


Wendell-Sherwood, formerly Sheraton 
Hotel Modern 300-room fireproof hotel. Complete 

P facilities, TV/radio, air-conditioned rooms 
available. Central point all children’s camps. Tanglewood 
Music Festival, Jacob's Pillow Famous Sat. nite Smor- 


gasbord. Robt.D. Michael, G | Mgr., Pittsfield, Mass. 











SAN JUAN 
Hidten 


PUERTO 
RICO 














THE EMERALD BEACH—a 
resort hotel in the grand man- 
ner. Longest private beach 


Cc in Nassau, dock, all sports. 





Entertainment. Open all year. 
NASSAU eitiabios 
write 532 Madison Ave., N. Y. 22, for free folder 


Florida 











Plan NOW for a fun-filled holi- I 
day! Gulf-side vacation pleasures 
await your entire family. Write to: ‘ 
W. J. Hoover, Treasure Island 4 
Chamber of Commerce, Treasure [ff 
a 
df 


Island, Florida. 


ee ee 





California 





Alisal Ranch-Resort, Solvang, Calif. 


A must for your Calif. vacation. Spanish land grant from 
days of the Dons. 40 mi. from Santa Barbara. 10,000 acre 
operating cattle ranch inc. complete modern resort, 18-Hole 
golf course, 75 horses, 60 trails, rodeos, barbecues, cocktail 
lounge, tennis, heated pool. Color folder & rates on request. 








Arizona 
2 
Ay 
ARIZONA 


Yecgonw 


Heart of the Scenic Southwest 
Western Gateway to Mexico 





ree color booklet write: 


F 
Sunshine Climate Club, 6115-L, Pueblo, Tucson, Ari 


Jug End 

New England’s Famous year-round resort. 1,600 acres— 
golf course on premises, heated pool, horseback riding, 
skiing, socia! program. Superb service, scrumptious food. 
Lounge. 120 rooms. 


Box 8, Great Barrington, Mass. Tel. 434 





TT Py ones 
Williams Inn in Williamstown 
On Williams College Campus near Clark Art Institute. 
Taconic Golf Course and Tennis Courts available to our 
guests. Summer Theater. 75 Rooms with bath and newly 
decorated dining rooms, and cocktail lounge. 


Telephone GL 8-4111. Howard Wooster, innkeeper 











The Northfield 

Swimming Pool with sun deck and snack bar, golf, recrea- 
tion for every member of the family at this delightful coun- 
try Inn. Informal social events. $12-$18 day inc. de- 
licious meals. Accom, 200. Open all year. Color folder. 


A. Gordon Moody, Mgr., East Northfield 32, Mass. 





* 
Nautilus Motor Inn, Woods Hole, Mass. 
Cape Cod's most luxurious Motel by the Sea. Ultra-modern 
accommodations. Breathtaking view of Vineyard Sound. 
Golf, fishing, sailing, sightseeing all nearby. Magnificent 
swimming pool. Famous Dome Restaurant, Cocktail 
Lounge. Low off-season rates. Write for Booklet E 





* 
Straitsmouth Inn 
‘The Sea Surrounds Us.”’ Atlantic Ocean on three sides, 
private rocky point. Quiet comfort. Central dining room. 
$75-$135 weekly including all meals. a so Sha wel- 


comed. May 27-Oct. 1. Tel. KIngswood 6-347 
Mrs. E. Wilkinson, 3 Gap Head Road, Rockport, Mass. 





Connecticut 





The Homestead Inn 

New England Country Inn. All rooms private bath, Quiet. 
Swimming Pool. Good food. National Credit Cards Hon- 
ored. Leave Conn. Tpk. Exit #3. Left onto Horseneck 
Lane to Field Pt. Rd. Tel. TO 9-7500. Color Brochure. 
Walter J. Stephen, 420 Field Point Road, Greenwich, Conn. 








Pinkham Notch Inn—Dana Place 

Located in the White Mountain Nationat Forest. A moun- 
tain Inn with gardens, fields and woodland walks. Swim- 
ming, outdoor sports, and mountain climbing. Undis- 
turbed relaxation. $10-$12 incl. meals. A tradition in hos- 
pitality. , P, Whipple, Mgr., Jackson 2, New Hampshire 








Squaw Mountain Inn—Moosehead 

L k A beautiful vacation estate overlooking Lake. Pri- 
ake vate golf course, motor launch, fishing, tennis, bowl- 

ing green. Dancing, entertainments, picnics. Private cabins 

or rooms at Inn. Mid June to mid Sept. Moderate rates. No 

hay fever. The Sheridans, Greenville Junction 15, Maine 








’ * 
Ruttger’s Birchmont Lodge 
Grand for families— Cottages & Main Lodge. Dining Room 
(no housekeeping) 4% mi. sandy beach—heated swimming 
& wading pools—supervised play program —water skiing 
sailing—18-hole golf course—fishing-riding—summer theatre. 


Color brochure. Don Ruttger, owner, hosi. Bemidji, Minn. 












Come! Enjoy 
& / the clean blue sea, golden © 
& sun and silver sands. Swim. sail, % 
play golf, fish for bass or tuna, or just & 
relax in a story book setting on romantic \** 


over 400 resorts; tell when coming, length 
of stay, rooms needed, whether hotel, 
guest house, housekeeping cottage 
or motel is desired. Write: 
Cape Cod Chamber of Commerce 
Hyannis 11, Mass. 










Vermont 








THE LODGE 


at Smugglers’ Notch 

Reserve now for spectacular Fall Foliage season Sept.- 
Oct. Meanwhile play, relax in a world of sport. Enjoy 
panoramic views, continental atmosphere, renowned 
French cuisine, epicurean wine cellar. Heated pool, 5 
courts, own stable, golf nearby. Cocktail lounges, danc- 
ing. Country auctions. Tel. Stowe AL 7311. Ivor 
Petrak, Mer. Folder. 


STOWE 22, VERMONT 





York 





Adirondack Inn 


Quaint mountain resort catering to families. Supervised 
children’s dining room, playground. Smorgasbord twice 
daily with complete meals. All water sports, Golf course, 
tennis court. Dancing weekends. Write for brochure, rates, 


John Smith Urban, Northville (Sacandaga Park) N.Y. 





. * 
Hotel Adams, Phoenix, Arizona 
Unique & historic hotel meeting place of the Southwest — 
completely modern service & accommodations. Air-condi- 
tioned ; roof swim pool; fine restaurants, with 24-hour serv- 
ice; drive-in Auto Lobby; fabulous collection of pioneer 
days photos & paintings. Write for folders and rates. 


Park Chambers Hotel, 68 W. 58 St., N.Y. 


A favorite with visitors to N. Y. Modern! Friendly atmos- 
phere! In smart 57th St. area, block from Central Park, 
minutes to theatres, shopping etc. Singles from $9, Doubles 
from $12. Suites from $18. Weekly rates. Air conditioned. 





I.V. Pantries available. James A. Flood Mgr. Plaza 3-5900. 














Comfort and pleasure await you at 
the MOHAWK where gracious hos- 
pitality is a proud tradition. Main 
lodge, 22 modern cottages on beav- 
tiful Fourth Lake. Open May 27 to 
Oct. 15. Write for Literature & Rates. 
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(COOL, SIR 


COOUs 


at the 


OVERLOOKING CENTRAL PARK 
Only New York Hotel with 





BARBIZON-PLAZA 


~ 









In Every Room! 


Special Family Plan 


Write for new color brochure 
Or see your Travel Agent. 





\..106 Central Park South at 6th Avenue, N. 


fe, 100% FRESH AIR CONDITIONING 
Newest central system! 
Noiseless! Draft-Free! Con- 
trolled from every room! 
Singles $9.50 to $15 » Doubles 15 to $23 


= Teletype NY 1-3949 » Phone Cl 7-7000 


BARBIZON ake J 
Y. 


H. 














NEW YORK 
BOUND? 


Choose any one of these famous hotels and 
you will only be minutes away from theatres. 
shopping districts, art galleries, concert halls, mu- 


ONE FIFTH AVENUE ith street 
BEAUX ARTS 2i0.fest “th 
MAYFLOWER 


61st Street on 
Central Park West 
Mail or phone for contirmation, 
information and brochure ST-2. 
SPENCER-TAYLOR HOTELS 
Air Conditioning and TV available 
465 PARK AVENUE N.Y. 22, NY. 
CABLE: SPENLOR PLAZA 5-6800 





seums, the United Nations, Times Square, RadioCity and 
all points of interest and enjoyment. Continental cuisine. 


HOTEL MADISON itsdison Avenue 

























New Jersey 








HOW! 


If picking the right spot for your 
family vacation puts 
a feather in 






your cap, we'll 
make you 
look like 
an Indian i 
Chief. a a 


on the Boardwalk, Atlantic City, N.J. 


Write for illustrated folder 





7 HED 
CHALFONTE ~~ HADDON HALL 


Leeds & Lippincott Co... . Progressive Innkeepers for 71 Years 
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PRIVATE BEACH * GLORIOUS SURF 


Warren 


DIRECTLY ON THE OCEAN 
AT SPRING LAKE, N. J. 


ATTRACTIVE RATES 


Write for Brochure 


Cheerful room-settings colorfully appointed, 

Wonderful food. Golf. All sports. Supervised 
activities for children. 

Convenient to Monmouth Park Race Track 

FRED O. COSGROVE ® Gibson 9-8800 


SEASON 
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SeGean8 


Finest Spot on the Jersey Coast = 











June 22nd - September Sth 











Hotel Utah & Motor Lodge 


Salt Lake City. Ideal vacation headquarters. Air-condi- 
tioned hotel or motel accommodations overlooking famed 
Temple Square, Mormon Temple & Tabernacle. New Sky 
Room restaurant with decor by Dorothy Draper. Write 


for folders. 


Max Dean, Mgr., Hotel Utah, Salt Lake City 
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When you go on vacation— 


Never carry 
more cash than you can afford to lose 


ss" *T65:751-593* 
Soho Teal 


 Pimorian, Cxpeess, Compan, 
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Always carry — . 
American Express Travelers Cheques! 


Spendable everywhere. Prompt refund if lost or stolen. A penny a dollar at your bank. 


AMERICAN EXPRESS SERVICES: TRAVELERS CHEQUES + CREDIT CARDS - MONEY ORDERS - TRAVEL SERVICE 
FIELD WAREHOUSING + OVERSEAS BANKING + FOREIGN REMITTANCES + FOREIGN FREIGHT FORWARDING. 





Continued from Page 106 

charge. Too many people remained un- 
convinced by the evidence, holding to 
the view that the woman found in the 
fire could not possibly have been Belle, 
the dental work notwithstanding. And 
there were witnesses now to testify that 
Belle had met an unknown woman at 
the railroad station the night of the fire 
and had driven her out to the farm in 
her buggy The suspicion was now 
firmly lodged in people’s minds that 
Belle, with or without Lamphere’s 
knowledge and assistance, had mur- 
dered the woman, fired the house, and 
fled to Kate Benderland with all the 
loot, including the luckless lady’s head. 
As for her molars, the Hoosier Monster 
had pulled them herself with a pair of 
pliers as a final act and flung them into 
the flames along with Doctor Norton’s 
bridgework. 

It was testified, however, that after 
being supplanted in Belle’s affections 
by the ill-starred Helgelein, Lamphere 
had openly, if drunkenly, spoken of re- 
venge. Belle, about that time, had gone 
to the district attorney and told him that 
Lamphere had threatened to burn down 
the house around her ears. She had 
made a will leaving all her money (a 
small amount) to a Norwegian chil- 
dren’s home in Chicago. In any case, 
whatever his particular role in the 
drama of Abattoir Acres, whether he 
burned down the house or not, Lam- 
phere was much too involved in the 
gory affairs of the multi-widowed Belle 
to escape punishment. In spite of his 
protested innocence he was found guilty 
of arson and sent to prison in Michigan 
City where he died the following year. 

Completely off his rocker toward the 
end, Lamphere “‘confessed”’ his part in 
the crimes to a trusty named Harry 
Myers, who told it to the warden after 
the prisoner’s death. The Lamphere- 
Myers story goes something like this: In 
spite of the evidence of the bridgework, 
Belle did not perish in the fire; the body 
was that of a woman lured from Chi- 
cago on the promise of housework. 
After murdering her and dressing her in 
clothes that would be readily recognized, 
Belle had killed her own three children 
with professional detachment (they 
simply knew too much), piled all the 
bodies on a mattress and set fire to the 
place. The woman’s head, doused with 
quicklime, was buried in a “hole in the 
swamp.” Although Lamphere denied 
taking part in the killings, he said he 
had helped dispose of several bodies. 
Belle’s method was a simple one— 
drugged coffee, a knock on the head, 
swift dissection on the heavy table in 
the cellar, packaging and storage in the 
hog yard. Sometimes she varied the 
routine by chunking the disassembled 
gentleman into the hog-scalding vat and 
adding a dash of quicklime. In this di- 
rect fashion she had conned her inno- 
cent, blue-eyed suitors out of amounts 
ranging from one to thirty-two thou- 
sand dollars. Only one man had es- 
caped—the man from Tarkio. 

How much of Lamphere’s story was 
truth and how much the ravings of a 
dying nut is hard to say. He did insist, 
however, that Belle was still alive. And 
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so she is, companion to young Kate and 
sister to Landru, all dead, all brightly 
living. The newspapers called it the 
crime of the century at the time and it 
still ranks high after more than fifty 
years. It has been termed the greatest 
horror story of all time, but this, as 
we shall see, is open to challenge. 


It is misleading, of course, to picture 
the Midwest only as a vast slaughter- 
house, with nothing to commend it to 
the traveler but the crunched head and 
the truncated torso. It has produced at 
least two murderers of international 
reputation—Dr. Neill Cream and Dr. 
Hawley Harvey Crippen, both of whom 
“practiced” in London; it brought 
forth in 1957 a best-selling novel so 
closely resembling an actual crime 
that a nine-million-dollar libel suit re- 
sulted; and in the same year, 1958, 
it produced what is perhaps the first 
community ever to be mass-psycho- 
analyzed as the result of the dep- 
redations of one of its members. All 
of this falls nicely within the purview of 
the touring murder fan. 

In Ishpeming, Michigan, the “top of 
the hill” in the Upper Peninsula, stands 
the Mather Inn, the lobby of which is 
dedicated to a celebrated murder that 
took place in that region in 1952. The 
murder itself was, in fact, uncelebrated 
until a writer named Robert Traver, a 
former Michigan Supreme Court jus- 
tice, produced a best-selling novel called 
Anatomy of a Murder. Subsequently 
made into a movie, the book, readers 
and viewers may recall, dealt with the 
trial of an Army lieutenant indicted for 
the murder of a tavernkeeper who had 
raped the lieutenant’s wife. The verdict: 
not guilty by reason of insanity. The 
1952 trial was that of an Army lieuten- 
ant indicted for the murder of a tavern- 
keeper who had raped his wife. The 
verdict : not guilty by reason of insanity. 
A nine-million-dollar libel suit (against 
Dell Publishing Company and Colum- 
bia Pictures) was filed by the murdered 
man’s wife, Mrs. Maurice Chenoweth. 
The suit, filed in July, 1960, charged 
that Mrs. Chenoweth (now Mrs. Hazel 
A. Wheeler of Three Rivers, Michigan) 
and her daughter, Terry Ann Cheno- 
weth, had suffered contempt and ridi- 
cule as a result of the book and movie. 
Whatever the merits of the case, the 
wandering tourist will find people eager 
to discuss it in Ishpeming, whether 
through clouds of steam in one of the 
Finnish saunas for which the country is 
famous, or over a glass of beer at 
Nault’s Bar at 108 North Main Street, 
where the opening scenes of the movie 
were shot. The lobby of the Mather Inn 
contains a gallery of autographed pic- 
tures of the people who stayed there 
during the filming of Anatomy—the late 
Joseph Welch, James Stewart, George 
C. Scott, Lee Remick, Ben Gazzara and 
Duke Ellington. Of all these famous 
people, Duke Ellington seems to have 
made the most lasting impression on the 
community. They say in Ishpeming that 
for sixty successive nights the Duke 
consumed a steak at the Mather Inn, 
tipping the chef five dollars after each 
meal. 
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As a carnivore, however, Duke 
Ellington doesn’t hold a candle to Ed 
Gein of Plainfield, Wisconsin. For a 
look at this amazing fellow, let us travel 
down through the dark, gleaming lake- 
lands of Northern Wisconsin, the 
glacial drifts and sandy wastelands, to 
thesouth-central part of the state. Here, 
on the outskirts of Plainfield, on Sun- 
day, March 20, 1958, was enacted a 
scene grotesquely like the scene on the 
outskirts of La Porte exactly fifty years 
earlier. The props and the extras were 
the same—a burned farmhouse and a 
surging mob of thrill-seekers estimated 
at fifteen thousand. The chief difference 
between this and the Gunness drama 
lay in the fact that in Wisconsin the ac- 
cused had been adjudged insane some 
months earlier and had been locked up. 
His house had been burned by unknown 
arsonists no longer able to bear the 
sight of the building standing on the 
bleak landscape as a reminder of hor- 
ror. The thrill-seekers were there to 
look at the warm ashes, look at one an- 
other and tap their heads. 

As for the crime: The previous 
Thanksgiving, Mrs. Bernice Worden 
had disappeared from her general store 
in Plainfield; bloodstains were on the 
floor. A suspicious deputy sheriff, calling 
on Ed Gein, a bachelor farmer living a 
few miles from town, found Mrs. 
Worden in his kitchen, decapitated, 
eviscerated and hung by the heels from 
the ceiling like a dressed deer. She had 
been shot with a .22. Further investiga- 
tion turned up sections of human skin, 
various extremities and a cigar box con- 
taining an assortment of noses. In addi- 
tion, there were “ten human skulls 
neatly arranged in a row; books on 
anatomy, embalming equipment, pulp 
magazines, furniture upholstered with 
skin, and dirty kerosene lamps com- 
pleted the macabre scene.” During the 
questioning, the fifty-one-year-old Gein 
cheerfully confessed to the 1955 slaying 
of a tavern-keeper named Mary Hogan 
and to robbing the new-laid graves of a 
dozen women over several years follow- 
ing the death of his mother in 1945 (one 
of these graves was adjacent to his 
mother’s burial plot). 

Gein also said that he had made 
belts and purses of human skin. The 
largest piece of skin found, neatly 
rolled, was from a female chest, in- 
cluding the breasts. 

At the sanity hearing, it was testified 
that Gein was a “chronic, simple 
schizophrenic with various paranoid 
ideas and episodic hallucinatory ex- 
periences."’ As such, he was adjudged 
incompetent to stand trial and com- 
mitted to an insane asylum. Unofficially 
it was said that he was the summation 
and exemplification of every derange- 
ment known to science, including one 
(necroprobosciphilia) never before re- 
corded. As such, he was a prize acquisi- 
tion for any institution and the state of 
Wisconsin could count itself lucky to 
have him. 

The town of Plainfield felt otherwise. 
Although it had known Ed as an amia- 
ble, generous, town-fool type who drove 
around alone a good deal in his pickup 
tuck, it felt he had carried things a little 


too far. Ruefully, they remembered 
asking him, at the time of the grave 
robbings, ““Whaddya got in the truck, 
Ed—another body?” And his reply, 
“Yup,” as he drove off with a cheerful 
wave of the hand. And now his neigh- 
bors unhappily recalled that the open- 
handed Ed had frequently presented 
them with gifts of “venison.”” Under 
psychiatric investigation he had said, 
“T’ve never shot a deer.” 

Up to this point the story might be 
dismissed as a super-grisly affair, shock- 
ing in its ghoulish way but less artistic 
than the work of Belle Gunness. The 
weird events refused to be dismissed, 
however. People began to joke about 
them in a peculiar, sick-joke way, and 
those who couldn’t joke about them 
found themselves strangely troubled, 
complaining of stomach pains. These 
events came to the attention of a psy- 
chiatrist at the Veterans Administration 
hospital in Tomah, Wisconsin, Dr. 
George W. Arndt, who decided to in- 
vestigate. With the aid of two col- 
leagues, the town of Plainfield was 
strapped to the couch, so to speak, and 
mass-analyzed with special reference to 
the Gein jokes, or “Geiners,” as they 
came to be known throughout Wiscon- 
sin. It was plain from the start that 
Plainfield was suffering considerable 
guilt for harboring a monster in its 
midst. 

Doctor Arndt’s findings were pub- 
lished in the Bulletin of the Menninger 
Clinic in May, 1959, under the title 
“Community Reactions to a Horrify- 
ing Event.” Most of the jokes cited 
there are unprintable. A few of the 
printable ones: 


They say he was real popular with girls— 
there were always a lot of women hanging 
around his place. 

Someone asked him how his folks were. 
He replied, “‘Delicious.”’ 

As a hearse went by, he said: “Dig you 
later, baby.” 


One of the favorites in the taverns was to 
order “Gein Beer”—‘“‘That’s lots of body 
but no head.” 


A common phrase was: “Turn up the 
furnace, daddy; the furniture is getting 
goosepimples.” 


Poor, sick jokes they may be but to 
Doctor Arndt and his colleagues they 
were pure gold for a study of the effects 
of cannibalism on a community. 

And so, willy-nilly, Ed Gein, the 
town fool, takes his modest place in 
history, little brother to Sergeant Ber- 
trand, rifler of the Picpus Cemetery in 
Paris and hero of Guy Endore’s The 
Werewolf of Paris, and brother to the 
famous Gilles Garnier of Dole. Of 
Garnier, that old anthropophagite, 
Alexander Woollcott once wrote (in a 
manner that might interest Doctor 
Arndt): “In 1573, this forerunner of 
Bertrand was caught eating, or at least 
picking at, a youngster whom he had 
dragged into the forest. Had he not 
been interrupted he would have de- 
voured all the boy’s flesh, in spite of the 
fact, as the honestly shocked constable 
pointed out, that it was Friday.” 

On this delectable note let us 
abandon the landscape to the buzzards. 

THE END 





i 


<2 ().... twenty Cordials by Cointreau, there’s a flavor that 


can be the crowning touch to your dinner tonight. There are liqueurs, fruit- 
flavored brandies and specialties—every one Cointreau in quality, 
Cointreau in flavor and Cointreau in reputation. * Cointreau 
Liqueur, the crowning touch to a perfect dinner, 80 Proof. Pro- 
duced and bottled by Cointreau Ltd., Pennington, N. J. 
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These magical isles abound in things that dreams are made on. Winding, sunlit lanes 


Temptingly close, 


untrod by passing time. Tropic beaches without number, delicately tinted and soft 
. . almost beyond belief. Famous hotels, wonderfully luxurious, imbued with an Old- 
tropically delightful eee World tradition of courtliness. And everywhere you go, the serenity of pace marked 
by the clip-clop of a carriage horse. LIFE 
~ ASS AL I But there’s excitement, too. You feel it in the throbbing beat of the goombay drum TI 
A ~— eqAit_sa at an “over the hill” native night club. It glitters in the moonlight as you dance the Navy 
stars away ona terrace by the sea. comy 
Best of all, special rates from now to December 15 are particularly attractive to the ¢ 
| I- | r LE it modest budgets. Your ‘Travel Agent knows. Or, for additional information, please minte 
I O« 1 le Li } las write Dept. GV, Bahamas Development Board, 608 First National Bank Building, one ¢ 
Miami 32, Florida. dona 


and the 


BY SEA: From New York on the M.S. ITALIA every Saturday at 4 P.M Seven-day cruises (two days and a night in Nassau) from $170. Home Lines, 42 Broadway, New York 4. this 
From Miami on the $.S. BAHAMA STAR every Monday and Friday. Round trip $39 up; three-day, all-expense cruises from $54. Eastern Shipping Corp., Miami 1. shipy 


BY AIR: Direct, daily flights from New York (2% hours); Miami (50 minutes) and other principal Florida cities. Direct service from Toronto and Montreal. 
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FRONT DOOR TO PARIS 

Fifteen minutes outside Paris 
stands a glittering glass chunk of 
ingenuity—the new Orly Airport. 
Three years in the building, nothing 
so vast has shot up in France since 
King Louis erected the Invalides. 
This European capital of /e jet has 
become the greatest tourist attrac- 
tion in the Paris area, after the 
Eiffel Tower. A main building of 
six floors rests on a two-story foun- 
dation, and two-story wings serve 
as umbrellas and assure the passen- 
ger of a non-drip-dry boarding or 
arrival in inclement weather. 

The Whisper System, designed to 
cut down on nervous fatigue, con- 
sists of nearly three thousand loud- 
speakers hidden in the ceilings: low, 
pleasant, specially trained voices 
curl their way into your psyche and 
guide you to your flight. The “Orly 
System” also helps. Instead of be- 
ing assembled in groups, passengers 
can now go singly from the carrier’s 
registration counter to the waiting 
room, where they may embark as 
soon as the plane is ready. Baggage 
is examined by customs inspectors 
when passengers register for depar- 
ture, or when it is delivered to arriv- 
ing passengers. Passports and hand 
baggage are inspected a few 
minutes before embarkation, or im- 
mediately after disembarkation. 
Friends and family can linger until 
the moment of departure, or meet 
travelers soon after they land. Pas- 
senger facilities include chauffeur- 
driven or self-drive cars, a desk 
where reservations can be made on 
the French National Railways, a 
theater-ticket agency, money ex- 
change office, a hotel, a hairdresser, 
bath and dressing rooms, a chapel, 
and a nursery. Restaurants are on 
the fourth floor, and offer a four- 
mood choice for the between-planes 
gourmet. There is Les Trois Soleils, 
an L-shaped room complete with 
dance floor, separated by a bar and 
coffee shop from Horizons, a mosa- 
icked piece of gaiety with an out- 
door dining terrace. If you’re rushed, 
there is a casual wood snack bar, 
and another room, Le Tourne- 
Broche, where a charcoal grill of 
light blue lava rock turns out your 
steak. 

For twenty-five cents sight-seers 
can have the free run of the build- 
ing—all its 1,400,000 square feet of 
floor space. A visitor might climb all 
the stairways and consider that if 
they had been piled one on top 
of the other he would be higher 
than the Eiffel Tower. Or he might 
get a haircut, go dancing, see a 
movie, or just sit and watch the 
exciting go and flow of the inter- 
national jet set from a glassed-in 
brasserie. 


LIFETIME PASS 


Here and There 


Travel News From Paris to Tahiti 


INDIAN AFFAIRS 

A summer powwow complete 
with plumed Zufi chanters, 
Apache dancers and Navaho sand 
painters will be held August 10 
through 13, during the Inter- 
Tribal Indian Ceremonial in Gal- 
lup, New Mexico. 1961 marks 
the fortieth anniversary of this 
event honoring the American In- 
dian, and more than twenty tribal 
groups from Alaska to Mexico 
and Central America will take 
part. The four-day ritual to-do 
features Indian horsemanship as 


BISON'S LAST STAND 

If you are looking for a “home 
where the buffalo roam and the 
skies are not cloudy all day,” 
then pack off to the National 
Bison Range in Moiese, Mon- 
tana, one of the last places on the 
continent sporting buffalo (Bison 
bison). The Range is located off 
Route U.S. 10-A about forty-six 
miles north of Missoula. Car 
convoys leave the range head- 
quarters at 2 p.m. daily during 
the summer, for remote areas 
where you can get close-up views 
of some five hundred bison. The 
rangers will probably ask you to 
stick to a behind-the-windshield 
peep show until they think it is 
safe for you to leave your car. 
The mighty buffalo is nervous 
and unpredictable, being given 
to mad caprices, like stampedes. 
These may stem from his rather 
traumatic past, when the white 
settlers insisted on killing him 
for the meat of his hump or 
his tongue or merely for sport, 
until his breed was nearly ex- 
terminated. Around the turn of 
the century, in an effort to save 
the animals, Congress provided 
funds for the purchase and main- 
tenance of bison and thus they 
stand in protected herds today. 
Perhaps the mass mowdown of 
his ancestors lurks in the buffalo 
brain and causes him to snort 
sardonically at times. 

Convoy queries may be ad- 
dressed to the Superintendent, 
U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service, 
Bureau of Sports Fisheries and 
Wildlife, Moiese, Montana. 

Note: There are picnic grounds 
at the Range, but no overnight ac- 
commodations. There are motels, 
however, on both U.S. 10-A 
and U. S. 93, between Missoula 
and Glacier National Park. 


The frigate Constellation is the oldest warship in the United States 
Navy. She was ordered for service against the Barbary pirates, and 
completed in 1797. She now lies at Baltimore, where she was built, and 
the committee directing her restoration is distributing special coins, 
minted from spikes used in the original vessel. For a dollar you can get 
one of these coins, which will serve as a lifetime pass to the ship. Send 
donations to Constellation, Baltimore. For the convenience of visitors, 
this tangible remnant of American history has been moved from her 
Shipyard berth to the more accessible Pratt Street piers. 


part of the rodeo, dancing to prim- 
itive chants, and a show of Indian 
handicrafts and folk art. Indian 
weavers, silver workers, potters, 
basketmakers will be seen at 
work, and each day sand painters 
will create a different design in 
colored sands and then sweep it 
away for a fresh start in the morn- 
ing. 

Reserved grandstand seats cost 
$2, $3, $4 and $5 in the aft- 
ernoon; $2.50, $3.50, $5 and 
$7.50 at night. There is also a 
large section of unreserved seats in 


RESCUING THE PAST 


the arena at $2 in the afternoon, 
$2.50 at night. Seats may be 
reserved by writing the Cere- 
monial Ticket Office, P. O. Box 
1029, Gallup, N.M. (checks and 
money orders payable to: Cere- 
monial Association), and will be 
held for you at the Ceremonial 
Hogan in downtown Gallup, or 
mailed for an additional 30¢. 
Tickets may be purchased in Gal- 
lup at the Ceremonial Hegan until 
noon on the day you plan to at- 
tend, or at the grandstand ticket 
office after 1 P.M. 


It was found necessary, during the construction of the St. Lawrence 
Seaway and Power Project, to inundate a number of small towns in 
eastern Ontario. This sacrifice to the gods of our technological future 
was not total: most of the buildings and their furnishings were sal- 
vaged, and have now been set up to form Upper Canada Village—a 
re-creation of a typical St. Lawrence Valley community of the 19th 
Century. The result is a vivid picture of life here between 1784 and 
1867. The Village lies just east of Morrisburg, Ontario, on Canadian 
highway #2, which is a main route between Montreal and Toronto. 


BABEL AT MACY'S 

“They spell it Vinci,” com- 
plained Mark Twain, “and pro- 
nounce it Vinchy; foreigners 
always spell better than they pro- 
nounce.”’ Tourists in Europe are 
still experiencing this difficulty, 
and the only sure way of over- 
coming it is to learn a few lan- 


guages. That may seem a lot of 


trouble when all you want is to 
buy a souvenir of Pompeii, but 
we recommend it just the same. 
Meanwhile, if European shop- 
ping frightens you, Macy’s in 
New York has a_ new service 
that may help. At its Herald 
Square store, and its five subur- 
ban branches, you can get a card 
to Galeries Lafayette in Paris, 
Nordiska Kompaniet in Stock- 
holm, Magazin du Nord in Co- 
penhagen, AT’ Innovation in 
Brussels, de Bijenkorf in Amster- 
dam, the Globus stores in Swiss 
cities, or /a Rinascente in Milan, 
Rome and Naples. In the ap- 
propriate language, the card re- 
quests that you be provided with 
an interpreter if you wish, and 
be given special consideration 
in any case. Similarly, Europeans 
visiting New York will find that 
the personnel of Macy’s Herald 
Square store, among them, 
speak forty-four different lan- 
guages. Macy’s also will accept 
foreign visitors’ native currency 
(except, presumably, wives or 
cattle) up to the equivalent of 
$100, at prevailing bank rates. 
This is worth bearing in mind by 
Americans returning home with 
a lot of those troublesome francs, 
lire, florins, yen or drachmas. 


PACIFIC WEATHER 


TAHITI GETS JETS 

The new jet strip built on a 
coral reef three and a half 
miles out of Papeete lies like 
an exclamation point at the 
beginning of Paradise. You 
may become dubious about 
your own private Eden—even 
after a whiff of hibiscus— 
when you're greeted at the air- 
port with the earthbound 
strumming of corny coconut 
ukuleles, but at least you made 
it faster than Melville. It is 
now possible to jet it to Tahiti 
via Transports Aériens Inter- 
continentaux nonstop from 
Los Angeles in about eight 
hours, or from Honolulu in 
five and a half. Previously 
airliners had to land at Bora 
Bora, about 150 miles away, 
and passengers were trans- 
ported by seaplane to Tahiti. 
T.A.I. arrangements can be 
made through Air France. 


A vacation in the Pacific can be ruined by ignorance of seasonal 


conditions. For those who are sensitive to extreme heat and humidity, 


the periods indicated in the following list will be found most suitable 


for the areas concerned. If you revel in a tropical atmosphere, how- 


ever, you may find it more to your taste in those months that are not 


recommended, 


Australia 


( ie 


August through May for Southern Australia; 


May to October for Northern Territories, the 
Barrier Reef and Queensland, 


Fiji May through October. 


Hawaii 


Any time at all; but expect heavy showers, 


usually brief, November to January. 


Hong Kong 


September through March. (Rain, March 


through September.) 


Indonesia 


Japan 


May to October, (Rain, November to April.) 


Mid-March through mid-May ; mid-September 


through mid-November. ( Expect rain March 


to October.) 


New Caledonia 


New Zealand 
August.) 


April through September. 


November through April. (Rain, May to 


Mid-November through mid-March, (Rain, 


May to November.) 


March through November. 


November to February. (Expect rain, October 


Year round. (Brief, heavy showers, December 


Philippines 
Samoa 
Singapore 
to January.) 
Tahiti 
to March.) 
Taiwan May to November. 
(Formosa) : 


Thailand (Siam) 
October.) 


Vietnam 


November through February. (Rain, May to 


October to June. (Rain, May to September.) 
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Vineyard-rich, ruby-red Taylor New York State 
Burgundy adds glamour and glory to the moment .. . 
and to the menu, whether you’re supping out 

under the sycamores . . . or by soft candlelight. For 
family meals, entertaining, or when you dine out, 
choose from Taylor’s famous array of wines. Ask 
your wine merchant for helpful Taylor booklets. 


¢ bie AND YOULL 
ae LOVE IT! 


@THE TAYLOR WINE COMPANY, INC., HAMMONDSPORT, N. Y. 
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The Easy 
Shopper 








Original Art Prints by Mail 


@ More people today are looking at more pictures, be- 
cause more are available to be looked at—in books, art 
courses and the local museums that are springing up 
across the country. After a few hours spent in the pres- 
ence of true art, these people find that the old chromos 
in the parlor and the reproductions of hunting scenes in 
the den have become intolerable. The more they look, 
the more they crave good art on their walls. 

Unfortunately craving is not enough. The new art 
devotee may decide he likes Georges Braque, but may 
not be sure he likes him $117,000 worth—the price his 
canvas La Femme au Miroir brought at a recent auction 
in London. Even artists at the beginning of their careers 
ask several hundred dollars for an oil painting. But 
there is a way to avoid paying these prices, at least in 
the early stages of art fever. Many collectors begin by 
buying signed orig- 
inal prints—wood- 
cuts, engravings, 
etchings or litho- 
graphs. For as lit- 
tle as $100 they can 
buy the work of an 
established artist. 
Prints by young artists may start at $10, which means 
the buyer can change his wall display often, as his 
taste develops. 

The term “original print’” may sound suspicious to 
beginning vollectors. If a work is a print, how can it be 
an original? “I don’t want a reproduction,” they say, 
“I want a work straight from the master’s hand. And 
what does the signature mean? What is an original 
print anyway?” So many people have been asking these 
questions—or wasting their money because they did not 
ask them—that the Print Council of America requested 
a group of experts to draw up a definition. Here it is: 

“An original print is a work of graphic art, the gen- 
eral requirements of which are: 

1. The artist alone has made the image in or upon the 
plate, stone, wood block or other material, for the pur- 
pose of creating a work of graphic art. 

2. The impression is made directly from that original 
material, by the artist or pursuant to his directions. 

3. The finished print is approved by the artist.” 

This definition is really a concise explanation of how 
a print is made. The artist decides he wants to work in 
one of the graphic mediums—woodcut, engraving, 
etching or lithograph—because he seeks an effect that 
can be achieved in no other way (like the grain of the 
wood showing in a fine woodcut), or because he wants 
his work to enjoy a wider viewing than is possible 
fora painting or drawing. In all four mediums the artist 
first creates a concept on a printing plate; the four 
differ chiefly in the material of the plate and the method 
used to make the design. 

Next the artist, or a technician working under his di- 
rection, spreads ink on the plate, covers it with paper 
and passes it through a press. The ink transfers to the 
paper, and the result is a print. This process can be re- 
peated until the plate shows signs of wear. The artist 
usually decides how many impressions will be made, 
and numbers each. (The figures 35/50 on a print, for 
instance, mean that it is the thirty-fifth impression out 
of fifty.) When the total has been reached, the artist 
destroys the plate, or alters it in some way. 

Finally the artist inspects each impression, and if he 
finds it satisfactory, he signs it. It is then a “signed 
original print.” 

A reproduction, on the other hand, is simply a copy 
of a painting, water color, crayon sketch, anything, 
made by a photo-mechanical process. The artist need 
have no part in the process, witness the thousands of 
reproductions made yearly of works by da Vinci and 


Raphael. In fact the reproducer rather prefers a dead 
artist, since he does not complain about subtle varia- 
tions in colors. 

An original print is superior to a reproduction, be- 
cause nothing has intervened between the artist’s cre- 
ation (on the plate) and the finished product; the artist 
has approved the result; the buyer has the satisfaction 
of owning one ofa limited number of prints. This means 
that an original print can increase in value. Many prints 
made by the French Impressionists sell for $500. 

Once the collector decides to buy prints, he has an 
enormous list of artists to choose from. But with the 
Print Council’s definition and a list of reputable dealers, 
he can buy successfully across the country by mail. 
Dealers receive at least three types of inquiry. The first 
is from the man who has seen a particular print in a 
museum or reproduced in a book, has liked it, and 
wants to buy it. If the dealer has the print, or knows 
where to get it, he quotes a price, and the sale is quickly 
made. The second type of inquiry, somewhat more gen- 
eral, names an artist and perhaps a price range. The 
dealer then makes specific suggestions, and may send 
photographs of what he can offer. If the customer is 
seriously interested in a print, the dealer may arrange to 
send it on approval. Similarly, a number of museums 
run art-lending services, which rent prints to clients for 
a few months; if they decide they want to buy them, the 
rent is applied to the purchase price. The third type of 
inquiry—the decorator approach—specifies a print to 
go with a chartreuse sofa or a lavender wall. Most 
dealers greet such requests with dismay, but a few will 
undertake to help. 

Dealers tend to specialize in certain periods of art 
and the mail-order buyer should consider these spe- 
cialties. The buyer may be interested in the old masters. 
Most of them worked in oils, of course, but there are 
magnificent exceptions: Diirer in the 16th Century and 
Rembrandt in the 17th made superlative prints. The 
18th Century produced Piranesi, Hogarth and William 
Blake, as well as the great Japanese Hiroshige and 
Hokusai. In the early 19th Century Francisco Goya, at 
fifty, turned to print-making and produced the twoseries 
of etchings, Caprices and Disasters of War. None of 
these works is easy to come by today, but a good ad- 
dress for a first inquiry is R. E. Lewis, Inc., 555 Sutter 
Street, San Francisco 2. 

From the mid-19th Century on, the great majority of 
artists at least tried their hands at print-making, so the 
collector has a good chance of finding works by his 
favorites. Some who found the print mediums particu- 
larly congenial were Whistler, Daumier, Manet, Degas, 
Gauguin and Henri Toulouse-Lautrec, perhaps the 
best-known of all lithographers. Many dealers sell 
prints by these artists, but in case of difficulty try 
Peter H. Deitsch at 1018 Madison Avenue in New 
York, a specialist in the hard-to-find print, either 19th 
or 20th Century. 

For prints made in our own century, two good 
choices are The New Art Center Gallery, 1193 Lexing- 
ton Avenue, New York 28, and Gump’s Art Gallery, 
250 Post Street, San Francisco 8. Both carry prints 
made by Henri Matisse, Georges Roualt, Pablo 
Picasso, Georges Braque and Marc Chagall, to choose 
five of the best known. Picasso’s set of ninety-seven 
etchings made for the dealer Vollard, and Roualt’s sets 
of aquatints for “‘Fleurs du Mal” and “‘Le Cirque” are 
specialties at the Dalzell Hatfield Galleries in the Am- 
bassador Hotel in Los Angeles. 

So much for the big names. It’s more fun, many feel, 
to buy the work of younger artists. The initial outlay is 
less and there’s greater opportunity for profit on a 
happy purchase. Here are samples of the kind of thing 
that is available. 

The Junior Council of the Museum of Modern Art 
has commissioned the following original prints, in 
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SENT ON APPROVAL! 
Choose from 7000 Color Slides 


comp/ete your trip with the 


scenes you didn't get! 


136A Arch of Triumph 





35 mm (2x2) 


SEND FOR THE BIG NEW 
7th EDITION WOLFE CATALOG TODAY! 


You'll be delighted with its 300 reproductions .. . 
28 in full color . . . of important landmarks to simplify 
your selection. Order on approval from 7000 35mm 
slides of 83 countries . . . all as good as your own most 
beautiful originals ... keep the ones you want, return 
the others! You name the spot, we have the slide . . . 
matchless scenes of contemporary and ancient won- 
ders of the world . . . 42 exclusive slides of Ober- 
ammergau Passion Play ... restricted interiors of 
cathedrals, famed art galleries, palaces . . . exotic 
Paris entertainers. Send 25¢ today for your copy of 
the new 72-page, 7th Edition Wolfe Catalog of Hi-Fi 
slides in living color. Remember, Wolfe Slides are. . . 


SENT ON APPROVAL—THEY HAVE TO BE GOOD! 
Write Dept. 181 ~~~ 









WOLFE WORLDWIDE FILMS 
1657 Sawtelle Bivd., Los Angeles 25 


can Ds Chamois 
Cloth Shirt 


Looks and feels like 
high grade chamois 
leather. Will not 
shrink. More dura- 
ble than wool. Mr. 
Bean personally uses 
this shirt on his 
| hunting and fishing 
trips. Colors: Me- 
dium Tan and Bright 
Red. Sizes: 1414 to 
19. Price : $5.85 post- 
/ paid. Send for free 
sample and new 
Free Fall Catalog. 


322 Main Street 
Le L. Bean, Inc. Freeport, Maine 
Mfrs. Hunting and Camping Specialties 
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Diplomats’ Language Course 


Makes YOU Bi-Lingual... 
ALMOST OVERNIGHT 


Busy diplomats must have an 
authentic command of a lan- 
guage—in record time. That’s 
why they choose Linguaphone 
for home study. Only Linguaphone 
brings expert native linguists to 
your home to converse with you. 

And you can’t help but acquire their 
authentic pronunciation. You speak, understand, 
read, write with natural fluency, in 20 minutes a day. 
Proved by over one million home-study students, 
approved by U. S. Gov’t for national education. 
Choose Any of 34 World Languages including: WEST- 
ERN HEMISPHERE SPANISH, EUROPEAN SPANISH, 
FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, JAPANESE, RUSSIAN. 
Send for complete information on Linguaphone’s 
amazing FREE TRIAL OFFER, no obligation. 











TLINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE. SS 7 
| Dept. TD-37-081 Radio City, N. Y. 20, N. Y. 

| Please send me: (] FREE BOOK on 34 languages | 

Details of FREE TRIAL offer 

| My language interest is: a 
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| ADDRESS. 
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World's Standard Conversational Method for over Half a Century. 
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limited editions of from thirty-five to 
eighty-five impressions: Two Jean 
Dubuffet lithographs, Geometrie and 
L’ Arbre d’Ombre, both made in 1959, 
26 x 1934”, $50 each; color lithographs 
by Reginald Pollack, Yellow Landscape, 
1958, 1934 x 2534”, and Golden Land- 
scape from the same plate with different 
colors, $45 each; aquatint by Harold 
Altman, Figure and Foliage, 1960, 
1534 x 2234”, $40; color lithograph by 
Elizabeth Blackadder, Dark Hill, Fyfe- 
shire, 1960, 2234 x 315s”, $40; and a 
woodcut by Leonard Baskin, Deirdre, 
1960, 2334 x 3714”, $45. 

Checks made out to the Museum of 
Modern Art should be sent to the Pub- 
lication Sales Department, Museum of 
Modern Art, 11 West 53rd Street, New 
York 19. Add $3 to cover shipping. 

The Tiber Press, 42 West | Sth Street, 
New York 11, has just published a 
limited-edition set of four handsome 
books combining poetry and abstract 


art: Salute, by James Schuyler, prints by 
Grace Hartigan; Odes, by Frank 
O'Hara, prints by Michael Goldberg; 
The Poems, by John Ashbery, prints 
by Joan Mitchell; Permanently, by 
Kenneth Koch, prints by Alfred Leslie. 

Each book is 14% x 17% inches, 
and contains three silk-screen prints 
plus a cover and title page by the 
artist. Price of the set, including ship- 
ping, is $300. 

The San Francisco Museum of Art at 
the Civic Center sells contemporary 
prints by the best artists in Northern 
California—people such as Gordon 
Cook, John Ihle, Irene Lagorio, Beth 
Van Hoesen and Julius Wasserstein— 
at prices from $10 to $50. 

The Print Club, 1614 Latimer Street, 
Philadelphia 3, actively encourages 
both print makers and buyers, and puts 
on demonstrations of print making for 
schools and colleges. The club commis- 
sions two prints a year; they are cur- 


rently offering collectors the etchings 
Garden by Gabor Peterdi ($60) and On 
the Beach by Milton Goldstein ($40). 
The next two will be ready in the fall— 
a woodcut by Franklin Watkins and a 
small bestiary by Helen Sieg]. The Club 
also carries works by such contempo- 
raries as Ben Shahn, Benton Spruance 
and Antonio Frasconi. 

Art dealers sometimes commission 
prints too. Associated American Artists, 
at 605 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, sells 
prints in the manner of a book club. 
The International Graphic Arts Society 
at 65 West 56th Street, New York, also 
sells original prints on a mail-order 
basis. Members of the avant-garde may 
find these organizations rather con- 
ventional in their offerings, but they 
have thousands of happy customers. 

The Peridot Gallery has gone a step 
beyond simple commissioning. It has in- 
troduced a simplified method of print 
making developed by Reginald Pol- 


lack. The artist, instead of drawing on 
an expensive copper plate or a cumber- 
some lithographic stone, works on a 
treated plastic sheet. The first showing 
of the new prints, held in April, in- 
cluded works by two dozen artists, some 
of whom had never done prints before 
because of the technical difficulties of 
the traditional methods. The prints are 
on sale at prices from $15-$50 by the 
Collectors Graphics organization, % 
the Peridot Gallery, 820 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York 21. In addition to 
Pollack, the artists include James 
Brooks, Robert Goodnough, David 
Levine and Costantino Nivola. 

One final word. Some galleries close 
for a month in the summer, or even for 
the whole summer. If your inquiry is not 
answered until after Labor Day, it 
probably means that the boss is in 
Provincetown or Paris, prospecting for 
more art to supply the ever-increasing 
ranks of collectors. THE END 
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with her boorish ghillie, John Brown, 
stumping beside her. Ten years earlier, 
Edward VII, too, had been there briefly, 
as Prince of Wales; but it was in 
1906, as king, that he made the first of 
the five long annual visits which, be- 
cause they gave the lead to English 
society, would endear him to Biarritz 
almost as deeply as Eugénie. 

Her “seasons” had been September; 
the Russiansseason was October; Ed- 
ward’s was from early March to late 
April. His arrival at the Palais (as “the 
Duke of Lancaster’’) must have seemed 
like an invasion. With him were two 
aides-de-camp, two secretaries, a doc- 
tor, a nurse, a courier, a private detec- 
tive, a chief valet and eight assistants, a 
chauffeur, a mechanic and a man from 
Scotland Yard. The mechanic’s job was 
to keep the royal Mercedes in repair; 
the Yard man’s was to break imperti- 
nent cameras with his umbrella. The 
retinue also included a favorite dog, 
Caesar, and a favorite lady, Mrs. 
Keppel. Queen Alexandra usually re- 
mained at home. 

The king was lucky in his weather. 
It always stayed so fine for him, the 
Biarrots called it “‘/e temps du roi.” He, 
too, had his rigid daily schedule. It be- 
gan with a morning constitutional for 
both king and Caesar; then luncheon, 
one sO enormous that it inspired a 
portmanteau word—a“*Garguncheon” ; 
then a nap, followed by a drive in the 
Mercedes; then dinner—another mon- 
ster meal; and finally an evening of 
bridge. Edward loved military music. 
Almost the only variation his schedule 
permitted was on days when a French 
army band came over from Bayonne, 
five miles away, and played for him in 
the Palais courtyard. He would drop 
everything then, even his hand of cards, 
to stand at the front entrance and hum 
and tap his foot. 

One of his constant companions at 
Biarritz was the famous Mrs. Kate 


Moore, a rich American social climber, 
fat, middle-aged and coarse, but—in a 
phrase of the period—“‘deliciously 
witty.”’ She scraped his acquaintance by 
bribing his chauffeur to fake a break- 
down at a secluded spot where she 
“happened” to be sitting with a picnic 
basket and some iced champagne. Her 
wit made Edward laugh, and from then 
until his death, she was court jesteress 
to his Biarritz group. (When Mrs. 
Moore died, one of them said affec- 
tionately, “This is a great night for 
Kate. She’s dining with God.”’) 

World War I decimated Biarritz’s 
royal clientele. Many of its kings, 
princes and grand dukes vanished, 
never to return. But what they had 
gilded with their touch retained its 
gleam, and enough young royalty was 
around to keep it fresh. Although new 
resorts were sprouting now, resorts 
with a glitter that grew brighter in the 
postwar years, Biarritz alone had the 
gleam. The Times of London wrote in 
1921: 


Extravagant wealth, too rapidly 
acquired, glaring and ostentatious 
fashions, persons whose origin is too 
little known and too easily sus- 
pected—all seem to be quietly but 
firmly banished from the [Biarritz] 
scene. Ostend has its expensive domes- 
ticity, Deauville its somewhat self- 
conscious smartness which irritates 
even while it charms; Biarritz has a 
rather aloof distinction, affable, cour- 
teous and reserved. 


The climax of Biarritz’s (and the 
Palais’) glory came on September 20, 
1922—the Second Empire Ball. The 
guests of honor were the King and 
Queen of Spain and the Shah of Persia 
(who wore, for inscrutable reasons of 
his own, gray floss-silk gloves). Lesser 
titles—maharajas, duchesses and 
such—were past counting and almost 
beneath notice. In 1953, the Marquis 
de Cuevas (whose widow is a grand- 
daughter of John D. Rockefeller) gave 
a party at Biarritz that was reported to 
have cost $100,000. Even so, it must 
have been pallid and seedy compared 
with the Second Empire Ball. There the 


ladies all were dressed in Second Empire 
gowns; at De Cuevas’s, Miss Elsa Max- 
well was dressed as Sancho Panza and 
made her entrance on a donkey. 

Yes, the early ’20’s brought Biarritz 
to its best and most brilliant. Summer 
was the fashionable season now. The 
beach was the focus of society; a 
tanned skin became a status symbol; 
and Biarritz, “La Plage des Rois,” now 
boasted that it was also “La Reine des 
Plages.”’ These were its halcyon days. 
In elegance and charm and grace, it 
would never see their like again. Alas, 
they did not last long. A cold wind 
was already beginning to blow. When 
a second de luxe hotel, the Miramar, 
opened in 1927, its birth just missed 
being posthumous. Money was still in 
town, bales of it, but it was money that 
had acquired a new and disturbing 
importance. Hitherto, one had assumed 
money in the background, as one as- 
sumed breeding and education. Now it 
had become a standard; one was 
measured by it, as though each million 
were a quartering. The Almanach de 
Gotha was being used less and less as a 
reference book, and Dun & Bradstreet 
more. The worst of it was, this money 
was in the wrong hands, the hands of 
profiteers, of actors and, especially, of 
Americans ! The French, the Russians 
and the English had had their turns; 
now it was the Americans’. 

Poor, snubbed devils, they did not 
have it long. Came the Crash in °29, 
and when the dust cleared, the Amer- 
icans were gone. (So was everyone 
else.) Biarritz had hardly staggered to its 
feet, swept up the broken glass and re- 
opened for business, when World War 
II fairly demolished the shop. 

The Germans marched in on June 21, 
1940, and forthwith constructed huge, 
hulking blockhouses and_ pillboxes 
along the whole water front. Forthwith, 
too, the local resistance groups began a 
campaign of harassment so effective 
that when the Germans marched out, 
on August 22, 1944, their retaliatory 
vandalism was unusually wanton and 
severe. They shattered a stained-glass 


window, “The Marriage at Cana,” by 
Burne-Jones and William Morris; they 
stole the bronze plaques to Empress 
Eugénie and King Edward VII; worst 
of all they left an ineradicable souvenir 
of themselves: their blockhouses, too 
solid, too massive, to be either torn 
down or blown up. The one that squat- 
ted in front of the Palais the manage- 
ment cleverly transformed into a swim- 
ming pool, with cabanas; two others in 
town were disguised as villas; two at 
the Biarritz Golf Club are covered 
with turf and serve as tees. 

Biarritz has, however, at least one 
war souvenir that it rather cherishes: 
the story of the lifeguard who remained 
on duty all through the Occupation. A 
friend of his, returning from years of 
service with the Free French, sought 
him out, spat at him, and shouted, 
“Dog of a traitor, you helped save the 
Boche while the rest of us were trying 
to kill him!” 

The lifeguard explained mildly, 
“Well, actually it was like this. When a 
Boche called for help in the surf, one 
swam toward him slowly, slowly. And 
then, when one arrived, on /e poussait 
un peu—one gave him a little push. . ..” 

Soon after V-E Day, the U. S. Army 
founded a G.I. university at Biarritz, 
with a faculty of 300 and a student 
body of 4000. The Palais became the 
enlisted men’s dormitory; the Mira- 
mar’s dining room, their mess hall. 
The head chef at the Miramar won all 
G.I. hearts by inventing a recipe that 
made powdered eggs palatable. In turn, 
the G.I.’s won Biarritz’s heart; their 
two years in town have been commem- 
orated by a street, the Rue de I’Uni- 
versité Américaine 1945-1946. 

With the G.I.’s gone, Biarritz settled 
down to enjoy its glory of old. But some- 
thing went wrong. The people who had 
made the glory—the blue bloods and 
the fat cats—stayed away. One reason 
was that the Municipal Council re- 
fused to permit the reopening of the 
Bellevue Casino—an_ outstandingly 
popular attraction—because it had 
been owned by a collaborator. This 
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disastrous error they then compounded 
by trying to re-polarize Biarritz and 
make it, if you please, “the plain 
people’s plage.” The Palais and the 
Miramar were ordered to cut their 
prices accordingly (and therefore had 
to cut their service), but it was as if 
Maxim’s had been ordered, say, to 
feature a Tuesday Special: Clam- 
burgers with Jumbo Malted Spinach. 
Although plain curiosity drew a few 
plain people—so plain, indeed, that 
where the Bellevue Casino had re- 
quired its guests to wear evening 
clothes, the Casino Municipal now had 
to require its guests to wear shoes—the 
only fresh money in town was being 
brought by black marketeers and their 
fancy poules. There is a Gresham’s 
Law in society as well as in economics: 
Bad people drive out good (and fancy 
people drive out plain) ones. 

The councilors met again. As cyni- 
cally as if they had been the Politburo, 
they scuttled their idea of a paradise for 
plain people; but in their desperation, 
they went on to adopt another program 
even more chimerical. One item was a 
“forbidden” film festival. Another was 
a gala at which a comedian from a Left 
Bank bdite made fun of the guests; he 
drew exactly two paid admissions. By 
1950, Biarritz’s eyes were glazing and 
its life breath would not have clouded 
a mirror. The Carlton Hotel staved off 
bankruptcy only by converting to apart- 
ments; and the Palais, no less panic- 
stricken, seriously considered offering 
itself to the Railway Workers’ Union 
as a vacation hostel for their children. 

The Palais was still, as always, Biar- 
ritz’s heart and emblem, its corner- 
stone and weathervane. If the Palais 
surrendered to children—workmen’s 
children!—the infection would spread 
to the Miramar, and from there to the 
luxury shops, and Biarritz would be 
finished forever. Rumor of the impend- 
ing catastrophe reached the councilors, 
who called another meeting. Now at 
last someone recognized the truism 
that as the Palais went, so went the 
town; and someone even ventured to 
blame a part of Biarritz’s decay on the 
Palais’ not having been refurbished for 
forty-five years, since its rebuilding after 
the fire of 1903. To give a single in- 
stance of its condition, 170 pots and 
basins had to be deployed around the 
attic, under the leaks in the roof. Back 
in 1947, the Paris Herald-Tribune had 
cruelly compared Biarritz with “a 
queen whose crown is askew and her 
robes shabby.” The Palais was the 
obvious place to begin the New Look, 
so the Council took a deep, desperate 
breath and jumped in and bought it. 

Meanwhile, a smart young Biarrot 
named George Lillaz had inherited the 
Bellevue Casino from his collaborator 
father and, his own war record being 
impeccable, had been granted permis- 
sion to reopen it. When he did so, 
Biarritz tiptoed into rooms that seemed 
made of crystal and lace, so exquisite 
they were. And the Palais: that, too, re- 
Opened in such new magnificence that 
Biarritz half-heard the spectral ap- 
proval of Napoleon and his Eugénie. 
Certainly the stately halls seemed 
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waiting for them: their “N” and “E” 
were entwined in the chandeliers and 
flowerbeds, Napoleonic eagles adorned 
the china, and the blue-and-gold car- 
pets swarmed with Bonaparte bees. 

The success of the Casino and the 
Palais inspired young Lillaz still higher. 
He engaged Christian Dior’s press 
agent and the general manager of the 
famous Hotel Negresco at Nice, gave 
them unlimited expense accounts, and 
ordered them to get cracking—notify 
society’s bellwethers that Biarritz was 
again /a Reine des Plages, urge them to 
come see for themselves, and prove it to 
them when they got there. In addition to 
the Casino and the Palais, the proof 
would consist of a continual series of 
balls, recitals, circuses, galas, tourna- 
ments, fireworks displays and fashion 
shows, all organized by Lillaz. The 
bellwethers came. Some came on the 
cuff, but they came: the Duke and 
Duchess of Windsor; Zanuck, Selz- 
nick, and Litvak; the lady bullfighter, 
Conchita Cintron; King Farouk and 
Elsa Maxwell; Ambassador and Mrs. 
David Bruce; Norma Shearer and 
Cécile Sorel. 

The bellwethers came and were 
photographed and gave interviews and 
said the proper things, as planned 
(Miss Maxwell: “All my xicest friends 
are in Biarritz! This is the only place 
to be!”’). The blue bloods and the fat 
cats read and believed and followed 
after. Biarrots began to whistle Happy 
Days Are Here Again! In a few years, 
Biarritz’s veteran social arbiter and 
master of ceremonies, the Marquis 
d’Arcangues, was stating, as though 
it were a law of mature, “One may be 
seen on the Riviera in early summer 
and at Deauville in midsummer; but 
from mid-August to mid-September, 
one must be seen at Biarritz.” 

The marquis should have gone on to 
explain that merely being seen in 
Biarritz is not enough; one must be 
seen in the right places at the right 
times—for instance, “bronzing” at 
your cabana by the Palais pool in the 
forenoon, then lunching at Le Link, 
shooting a round at the Biarritz Golf 
Club, playing bridge at the British Club, 
dining at the Relais de Parme and, 
finally, gambling at the Bellevue. 

The program permits certain narrow 
variations. All five of the local golf 
courses are au fait, but the Biarritz Golf 
Club has not only those blockhouse tees 
but also a hole (the 1 1th) so superb that 
the famous golf architect, the late 
Charles Blair Macdonald, picked it as 
one for his “perfect course.” (Inciden- 
tally, none of the Biarritz courses allows 
a woman to play in shorts.) Besides 
golf, Biarritz also offers tennis, surfing, 
yachting, polo, fishing (stream and 
deep-sea), and shooting (trap, pigeon, 
and—when the October migration sets 
in—dove). Less strenuous sportsmen 
may watch the bullfights at Bayonne, 
nearby; or pelota at one of Biarritz’s 
six frontons; or assorted racing—trot- 
ting, saddle, go-cart, and cow (this 
last, the guidebooks call “ta regional 
sport”; the guidebooks are correct). 

You are also allowed some latitude in 
dining. The Relais de Parme, out by the 
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Biarritz-Parme airport, has the only 
chef on the whole Céte Basque who 
wins two rosettes from the Guide 
Michelin. He deserves them for his sole 
au foie gras alone, not to mention his 
poularde étuvée au champagne and 
ortolans en barquette. If you prefer the 
Basque cuisine to the classic, a dozen 
restaurants in Biarritz or Saint-Jean-de- 
Luz, just down the coast, offer such 
local delicacies as piperade (tomatoes 
and peppers cooked in olive oil with 
scrambled eggs), touron (almond paste), 
and loukinkas (fresh oysters with hot 
spiced sausage). 

Now that you are stuffed and in- 
dolent, it’s a good time to warn you 
that beyond sports and eating, there is 
little to do in Biarritz.* You can ex- 
haust its sights in a day: the Marine 
Museum, the Virgin of the Rocks, and 
the Chambre d’Amour, a beach cave 
where, says the Comité de Tourisme, a 
pair of clandestine lovers were trapped 
by the tide and drowned. (Before you 
jeer too raucously, remember all those 
Indian Leaps in New England.) 

Maurice Ravel lived a few miles away 
in Saint-Jean-de-Luz and Pierre Loti in 
Hendaye, a few miles further; you may 
visit their houses. A house with a more 
tragic history you may see from a dis- 
tance. It stands on the seafront, just 





*On the other hand, if you happen to suffer from 
shingles (zona), a celebrated guerisseur is available. 
His cure is to take you on his back and walk around 
the room asking, “Zona, étes-vous la?”’ The third 
time around, he answers his own question with,“ Oui, 
je suis la!’ Whereupon he cries, “Alors, va-t’en!”’ 
and drops you on the floor, healed. 


south of town: Sachino Palace, built in 
1890 for ex-Queen Natalie of Serbia, 
who moved here with her dame d’hon- 
neur, Draga Mashin, after her divorce 
from the brutal King Milan Obreno- 
vich. Here, in 1895, she was visited by 
her adored son, King Alexander 
(“Sacha’’), in whose favor his father had 
abdicated and for whom the palace was 
named. Sacha, a dull, graceless young 
man, first made Draga Mashin his 
mistress, then—far worse, in his 
mother’s eyes—married her and took 
her to Belgrade as his queen. The Serbs’ 
hatred for her helped stimulate the 
army revolt of 1903, which ended in the 
assassination of both herself and her 
husband. Her fingers were lopped for 
their rings, and her body was tossed 
from the window. Queen Natalie, 
overcome by shock, closed Sachino 
Palace and retired to a convent in 
Paris, where she died in 1941. 
Meanwhile, Sachino Palace was 
briefly a fashionable supper club, and 
even more briefly the villa of Alfred 
Loewenstein, the Belgian financier who 
disappeared from a plane above the 
English Channel in 1928. During the war 
it was opened up and primped for Hit- 
ler’s meeting with Franco, but Hitler re- 
fused to leave his private train. Since 
then, its only use has been to serve as the 
original of “Villa Amelita,” the resi- 
dence of Gen. Leonidas Erosa in the 
opening chapters of Ludwig Bemel- 
mans’ Now I Lay Me Down to Sleep. 





AUGUST WEATHER 


Asa guide for travelers, the alphabetical listing below indi- 
cates August's average high and low temperatures and hu- 
midity figures for key spots around the world. Foreign figures 


are long-term averages ; United States figures are last year’s. 


High Low Humidity 
Atlantic City 79 «669 )— G2 
Boston 80 64 57 
Brussels 7k go UT 
Buenos Aires 59 43 82 
Buffalo 80 58 71 
Burlington, Vt. 7Y 60CURCF 
Cairo 94 71 61 
Casablanca 81 65 84 
Charleston, S.C. S7 7s 86 
Chicago 82 69 53 
Copenhagen 66 56 78 
Denver 87 61 36 
Des Moines 85 66 79 
Detroit oe G2 71 
Dublin 65 50 86 
Duluth, Minn. ya 6|6SSCité«<SF! 
Fairbanks 65 45 79 
Fargo, N.D. 83 58 70 


Frankfurt, Germany 72 54 6CO78 
Geneva, Switzerland 69 59 67 


Green Bay, Wis. 78 58 78 
Honolulu 84 75 54 
Houston 89 76 70 
Indianapolis 84 64 78 
Las Vegas 103 74 17 
Lisbon 76 67 60 
London 70 54 76 
Los Angeles es GS 738 
Madrid 87 62 43 


ene 


High Low Humidity 


Melbourne, Australia 59 43 71 


Mexico City 74 54 68 
Miami oy 65C TT 
Montreal 760606395? 
Moscow 68 51 82 
Nantucket 72 661 88 
Nassau, Bahamas 88 76 73 
New Orleans 89 76 80 
New York 80 66 75 
Oslo 66 53 82 
Paris 72 634 6880 
Philadelphia 85 68 76 
Portland, Maine 80 60 78 
Portland, Oreg. yi | Me 
Richmond 87 68 83 
Rome 86 65 64 
Roswell, N.M. 94 64 52 
St. Louis Ss 71 70 
San Francisco os St Js 
San Juan, P.R. 85 76 66 
Shanghai 90 74 84 
Spokane 7¥ 0654S SD 
Stockholm Gy Sz 61 
Tokyo so: Fa 678 
Topeka 70 Gf 71 
Tulsa 90- 69 @T7 
Vancouver 7a 6S80ClC«CHS 
Vienna 7a 6oF60CU 8 
Washington, D.C. 88 69 57 


This is how Bemelmans describes it: 
“The salmon-pink fagade was broken 
by balconies, winding staircases and 
balustrades, supported by the crouch- 
ing figures of Atlases, lions, allegorical 


” 
. 


animals and stucco festoonery. . . 
The convent must have been quite a 
change for Queen Natalie. 

A last sight that Biarritz offers must 
be seen on a specific day, the second 
Sunday in September, when the neigh- 
borhood Basques pour into town for 
their annual fiesta. Time was when they 
rushed straight to the beach, like lem- 
mings, and all bathed together—“‘af- 
fording,” Baedeker reported primly, 
“a very curious spectacle.” (It used to 
be said that a year would pass before 
Biarritz saw the Basques again, or they 
took another bath.) Nowadays the fiesta 
concentrates on dancing, singing and 
sports. One dance is almost a sport. 
The dancer puts a pony glass of wine 
on the floor, and tries to jump on 
and off without breaking it or spilling it. 

This danse du verre (not to be con- 
fused with the danse du ventre) is about 
as rowdy as things ever get in Biarritz, 
where (they like to say) “Fun is plenti- 
ful, but never boisterous.’”’ The lone 
stranger in town, without friends or 
introductions, might wish to modify the 
word “plentiful”; yet certainly it is not 
for staidness that French convention- 
eers are making Biarritz one of their 
favorite villes de congrés—a French At- 
lantic City. If it is difficult to picture 
several thousand Poujadists or pro- 
Algerians or anti-monarchists conven- 
ing against a backdrop beloved of Em- 
press Eugénie and Victor Hugo, bear in 
mind that Biarritz has changed pro- 
foundly, not merely since their time, 
but in recent years. Empress Eugénie 
snapped napkins and Emperor Na- 
poleon sang solos off key—such were 
the innocent amusements at the Palace 
in the 1850’s; in the 1950’s, Jayne 
Mansfield succeeded in “losing” her 
brassiére in the hotel pool. In the dells 
where King Alfonso XIII of Spain 
wooed and won Princess Ena of Batten- 
berg, “Prince” Alexis Mdivani won 
Barbara Hutton, both of them coura- 
geously rising above the fact that 
he was on his honeymoon at the mo- 
ment. Along the promenade where 
King Edward VII had introduced the 
fashion of wearing one’s trousers 
creased, instead of stovepipe-round, his 
grandson, then Prince of Wales, was 
turned from the Bellevue Casino for 
presenting himself in yachting cos- 
tume. (They say that the doorman was 
more outraged than the prince.) To- 
night the Duke of Windsor would have 
no trouble entering the Bellevue in 
Lederhosen and an aloha shirt. The 
roulette wheels still spin there, and in 
the Casino Municipal, but the whir 
and rattle of their ivory balls is now 
music to fewer ears than is the rumble 
and crash of bowling balls in the new 
alleys nearby. Biarritz is still La Reine 
des Plages et la Plage des Rois, but its 
Age of Elegance has ended. Symboli- 
cally, the local fishermen who once 
harpooned whales now net sardines. 
The Age of Majesty has ended too. 

THE END 














A Volkswagen can't boil over. 

It's physically impossible. 

The reason is absurdly simple: the VW'’'s 
rear engine is cooled by air, not water. 

Since air can't boil, neither can the car. 

If you had to, you could drive a VW all 
day at top speed through a desert. Or edge 
along in bumper-to-bumper traffic on the 
hottest day of the year 





Impossible. 


You may get all steamed up, but not your 

olkswagen. 

Chances are you'll appreciate the air- 
cooled engine even more in winter. Air can't 
freeze any more than it can boil. So you 
don't need anti-freeze. (You couldn't put 
any ina VW even if you wanted to; there's 
no radiator. And so no hoses to leak. No 
draining. No flushing. No rust.) 





©1961 VOLKSWAGEN OF AMERICA, INC, 


In the past, a few VW owners have been 
amused to find a perplexed gas station at- 
tendant with a bucket of water and no 
place to put it. 

But we've taken care of that in our '6] 
model. This year, a windshield 
washer is standard equipment. 

It uses water. 
Let the man fill if up. 
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THE BERKSHIRE 
HILLS 


Continued from Page 67 


Berkshire provincialism that permitted 
Edwards to make Berkshire the strong- 
hold of New England Calvinism after 
he had been sacked from his church in 
Northampton. Here, on the peculiar, 
revolving six-sided desk now on display 
in the basement of the Stockbridge 
library, he wrote his Freedom of the 
Will; here he led the fire-and-brimstone 
“Berkshire Divinity” revival which im- 
pelled Mrs. Anthony Trollope to re- 
mark that all the bigotry in America 
was concentrated in the Berkshire hills, 
and here a cold strain of puritanism 
endures. Singing picnickers are no 
longer pelted with eggs by aroused 
farmers, nor are Peeping Toms pub- 
licly whipped in Hancock; but within 
the memory of young men county dance 
halls have been closed, police patrols 
have prowled about looking for men in 
diminutive bathing suits, and women 
exposing bare knees have been arrested 
in the lobby of a Pittsfield hotel by a 
chief of police who warned that he 
wouldn’t stand for nude legs or, he 
added darkly, “any of that stuff.” 
Scanty clothes, profanity, liquor— 
these devils can bring true Berkshire be- 
lievers up stamping with a fury that 
would be inconceivable elsewhere. The 
great influx of vacationers has muted 
protests, but they are still audible. One 
town, badly in need of summer resi- 
dents, has turned down a camp appli- 
cation twice in the last three years be- 
cause the camp would be for girls. The 
enemies of drink remain implacable: 


We are proud of our beautiful Berk shire 
hills 
But sorry for the disgraceful stills. 


Thus wrote an inspired county poet- 
ess, and a Hinsdale express agent was 
infuriated to learn that he was expected 
to deliver a keg of beer. He wouldn't 
touch it, he announced indignantly. 
Instead he would kick it to its destina- 
tion. He did—or rather, he started to. 
Unhappily for him and his clothes, the 
keg burst. 

Every year the Eagle receives a spate 
of letters from Old Subscribers protest- 
ing that tourists are turning the county 
into a honky-tonk. Their chief objec- 
tion is to the way visiting girls dress. At 
Williamstown, actresses engaged by the 
summer theater are assembled each 
year before the opening and told they 
must be careful about clothes. Eyes are 
watching; if toc much feminine flesh is 
shown in town, the offender will hear 
about it. A Pittsfield policeman told me 
he has three classifications for girls’ 
shorts: Bermudas, walking shorts, and 
short shorts, which, he explained 
gruffly, he also calls “lewd shorts.” | 
wondered aloud how he handled vio- 
lators, and he said, “Oh, I just tell them 
they’re being lewd, and they leave quick 
as they can walk.” 

It may seem odd that such a rural 
county should have a great cultural 
tradition. Really the two go together. 
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The solitude that shielded Jonathan 
Edwards also encouraged America’s 
first native literature, and it offers a 
haven to independent artists today. Into 
the Berkshire quiet came first William 
Cullen Bryant, to serve as tithing man 
and town clerk in Great Barrington 
and publish Thanatopsis. Soon after 
Catharine Sedgwick wrote her first 
novel, A New England Tale, in Stock- 
bridge, and presently a stream of dis- 
tinguished visitors arrived—Washing- 
ton Irving, Longfellow, Daniel Web- 
ster, James Russell Lowell, Henry 
Ward Beecher, Thoreau, who scaled 
Greylock, and Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
who stayed for seven summers—“seven 
blessed summers,’ he wrote later, 
“which stand out in memory like the 
seven golden candlesticks in the beau- 
tiful dream of the holy dreamer.” 

Two of the county’s writers were 
giants. Nathaniel Hawthorne de- 
nounced the hills—he arrived on a 
‘terrible, bare, bleak’? mountain 
road—but he knew a good place to 
work when he saw it. In his little red 
cottage at Tanglewood, where a repro- 
duction of it stands, he wrote The House 
of the Seven Gables, Tanglewood Tales 
and A Wonder-Book for Girls and Boys, 
while a new friend, who had reviewed 
Mosses Froman Old Manse for the New 
York Literary World, entertained Haw- 
thorne’s own children with whaling 
yarns. “Here comes Typee!” the young 
Hawthornes would shriek when the 
brooding figure of Herman Melville 
strode up the path, and sometimes their 
father and Typee would spend an entire 
afternoon lounging in the barn hay, 
smoking and talking. 

Even today Berkshirites speak of 
Melville with awe. He stayed ten years 
longer than Hawthorne, hoeing and 
scribbling on his Arrowhead Farm in 
Pittsfield; he set Pierre in the Berk- 
shires and dedicated it ““To Greylock’s 
Most Excellent Majesty,” yet he never 
mixed much; he was always off on a 
secret voyage of his own. Even his de- 
scriptions of the county were cast in sea 
images—‘the blown down” of seeding 
dandelions was “wafted like spray,” 
the haze of the hills was “the purple of 
the billows,” and he watched “the long 
ground swells roll the slanting grain 
and the little wavelets of the grass rip- 
ple over the piazza as they beach.”” He 
seemed preoccupied, as undoubtedly he 
was, for by his study window facing 
Greylock he was writing Moby Dick. 

It would be nice to report that Moby 
Dick, which may be America’s greatest 
novel, set Rooserville and Skunk’s 
Misery afire. It didn’t. The hills shel- 
tered talent. but the hill people were in- 
different to it, even as now James 
Gould Cozzens picks up his mail in 
Williamstown without a second glance 
from the townspeople. 

Lyceum lectures by Horace Greeley 
were boycotted on the ground that too 
many young Berkshire men were going 
west as it was. Some people even com- 
plained when the nation’s first village- 
improvement association began plant- 
ing trees in Stockbridge; too much 
shade, they muttered, brought on ma- 
laria. Despite the fogies, however, 


Berkshire’s cultural flood continued to 
crest—two shelves are required to hold 
the published biographies of distin- 
guished Stockbridge citizens, a town 
with a population of some 2000—and 
hostility probably stiffened some back- 
bones. It was in Adams that a little girl 
asked a schoolmaster to teach her long 
division. “That’s for men,” he said 
shortly. “I'll find out from somebody 
else,” she snapped ; her name was Susan 
B. Anthony, and she did. 

The flood began to ebb after the Civil 
War. It never receded entirely. Mark 
Twain, Henry Adams, Edward Bel- 
lamy and Matthew Arnold came as 
visitors late in the century; Edith 
Wharton observed a gaunt backwoods 
couple and remained to write Ethan 
Frome. Today the tide is as high as 
ever, but between Melville and Cozzens 
there was a curious hiatus. Van Wyck 
Brooks once noted that literary colonies 
are frequently converted to fashionable 
resorts, and that is what happened in 
Berkshire. Society “discovered” the 


bitchfield 





Berkshire country: Bostonians re- 
gard it as a distant, droll plateau. 


hills in the heyday of robber barons and 
flannel trousers. Chiefly they discovered 
Lenox, which Ward McAllister, author 
of the “Four Hundred” list, decreed 
should be occupied by all the truly 
swanky people after the Newport sum- 
mer and before the Palm Beach winter. 
An invasion of Mellons, Carnegies, 
Westinghouses, Hannas, Harrimans 
and Aspinwalls followed, and the local 
Sedgwicks, whose social stock was gilt- 
edged (Longfellow claimed that the 
Berkshire crickets sang “Sedgwick, 
Sedgwick, Sedgwick”), found them- 
selves lionized. Not all the newcomers 
were respectful; Joseph H. Choate no- 
ticed that the Sedgwick burial plot was 
arranged in concentric circles, feet to- 
ward the center, and dubbed it “Sedg- 
wick Pie.” The idea, he insisted, was 
that when the Sedgwicks rose on Judg- 
ment Day they should face only Family. 

Society transformed Lenox physi- 
cally. The colonial town vanished. Farms 
were taken out of agriculture; farmers 









became liveried grooms; picket fences 
were replaced by towering hedges and 
ornate wrought-iron gates. By 1900 
Lenox had seventy-five “cottages” — 
cottages with turrets, moats, Saratoga 
verandas, stables, sculptured land- 
scapes and pretentious names like 
““Wheatleagh,”” ‘‘Brookside’’ and 
“Wyndhurst.” Mrs. Wharton built 
“The Mount,” a Georgian villa com- 
plete with ruins. Some of these marble 
castles were preposterous; Henry Adams 
spent a night in a rococo room with a 
gaudy painting of a woman and insisted 
next morning that she had kept him 
awake with her talking. The greatest 
monstrosity was the Stokes’ “Shadow- 
brook,” which took its name, ironically, 
from Hawthorne’s Wonder-Book. The 
largest private residence in America at 
the time it was built, it had one hundred 
rooms and a stairway wide enough for 
a carriage-and-four. 

The lovely eminence Melville had 
christened “October Mountain” was 
bought by a Whitney, who stocked it 
with a private zoo—deer, elk, buffalo, 
angora sheep, Belgian hare, a herd of 
moose, 2000 pheasants, and fifty-five 
gamekeepers. An aging Vanderbilt gave 
a youthful Vanderbilt a mansion as a 
wedding present; a Whitney honey- 
moon lodge, which cost a million dol- 
lars, was occupied for one night. 

The truth is that the invaders had 
saved Berkshire. They introduced the 
tourist trade, without which the county 
would be destitute. Berkshire men dis- 
covered very early that they couldn’t 
live on cheese, and through the years 
they have made earnest efforts to estab- 
lish local industry, but nearly all failed. 
For a time they produced cheap wood 
pulp. Then the spruce and poplar forests 
gave out. Textiles were tried, here as 
elsewhere in New England. Southern 
competition extinguished that spark; 
Berkshire Hathaway, the last Adams 
mill, folded in 1959. Early county man- 
ufacturers seem to have had a genius 
for picking products doomed to become 
obsolete: hand-wrought nails, paper 
collars, and woodenware. 

Berkshire crafts went down gal- 
lantly, despite the fact that they 
were dedicated to quality. The Monitor 
steamed out to challenge the Merrimac 
with high-grade iron armor from Berk- 
shire, and Berkshire marble went into 
the national Capitol, Grant’s Tomb, 
Arlington Cemetery’s headstones and 
the Philadelphia City Hall. The term 
“bond,” to describe hard-surfaced pa- 
per, was coined here. That business is 
still flourishing. Wedding invitations, 
stock certificates, deeds, insurance pol- 
icies and Presidential stationery come 
from the county town of Dalton. 
Dalton makes currency paper for forty 
countries, including the United States; 
since 1879 it has produced our red-and- 
blue-fibered greenback bond. This is 
one factory that can’t fail. The U.S. 
Treasury stands behind it. A flag flies 
over the red-brick Government mill, 
and all doors are guarded. 

Turning out kale is great for Dalton, 
but since it can’t be kept it’s not enough 
to keep the county going. Nor is the 
Continued on Page 120 
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LETTER 
FROM A 
TRAVELER 


What our food editor found 
out about Southern hospitality 


New Orleans 


@ It was while driving along the Gulf of 
Mexico, westward from Panama City, 
that we decided we had begun to pene- 
trate the deepest part of the Deep 
South. The landscape grew lusher and 
lusher, and sleepier and sleepier. There 
were blossoming magnolia trees, clumps 
of glowing amaryllis, prodigious live 
oaks shrouded in Spanish moss, inter- 
spersed with barbecue pits and drive-ins 
surmounted by giant cutouts of a root- 
beer mug. 

But the most striking symptom was 
the spectacle of the Confederate flag, 
flying from the radio masts of passing 
convertibles and sports cars. After a 
while it dawned on us that this flag wav- 
ing was not a revival of Rebel defiance, 
but just a feature of the South’s cele- 
bration of the Civil War Centennial. 

A few days later, an elderly, out- 
spoken Alabama gentleman who was a 
fellow guest at a Biloxi motel gave us 
his opinion of the selfsame Centennial. 

“The war was a hell on earth,” he 
said. “The South lost it. It just about 
ruined us for fifty years. Why in hell we 
should celebrate it now, I shall never 
know!” 


On Saturday evenings, even during 
the empty, waiting weeks before the 
summer season officially opens, Biloxi 
really cuts loose. All the bars are 
crowded and the package stores do a 
rousing business. We decided we 
would join the late evening fun. As we 
sat down at a table in the cocktail 
lounge of a big luxury-type resort ho- 
tel, the guitar-twanging singer at the 
Piano Bar burst into Dixie at the top of 
his brass-bound lungs. He was perform- 
ing in the middle of a dense crowd of 
flushed and excited young men, all in 
their late teens or early twenties. Most 
of them had butch haircuts, wore short- 
sleeve sport shirts and clutched heavy 
glass beer steins in their fists. At the 
first strains of the old Southern fighting 
song, they let out a shrill chorus of 
spine-freezing Rebel yells and clashed 
glasses. Shrinking from these apparent 
preliminaries to riot and mayhem, we 
began to look around for the exit. 

But at this moment, the guitarist 
switched from Dixie to The Battle 
Hymn of the Republic, commonly 
known as John Brown's Body. To our 
Surprise, a storm of cheers rose from 
the same group of downy-faced young 
men and there ensued much slapping of 
backs and shaking of hands. It was just 
a bit of good clean fun, it turned out, 
for these were all student airmen from 
nearby Keesler Base, and their home 


towns were scattered all over the na- 
tion. So much for intersectional hatred 
like in the good old days. 

This stretch of the Gulf is famous for 
shrimp and oysters. We tried a few 
oysters from the beds at Apalachicola 
and found that they were sweet and 
soft, with a mushy texture, not at all 
like our sturdy Long Island salts. The 
best way to eat them is not raw but 
roasted in their shells and served with 
melted butter and a touch of garlic and 
hot pepper. But we took our native 
Biloxi shrimps plain boiled, piled high 
in their shells, with no sauce but a 
squirt of lemon. They are brought in by 
the trawlers every morning and are 
deliciously meaty, moist and yet crisp. 
For about a dollar and a half, a greedy 
person can gorge on boiled shrimp, 
crackers and iced beer at one of the 
small wharfside joints where most 
of the guests wear T-shirts and bel- 
low at each other in a strange accent 
which I discovered to be Mississippi- 
Dalmatian. 


The experience I enjoyed about a 
week later was of a different order. We 
were resting here in New Orleans in a 
room at what is probably the most 
charmingly intimate and perfectly op- 
erated hotel between Boston and Bour- 
bon streets, the unforgettable Pont- 
chartrain. An invitation arrived from 
the epicurean brotherhood known as 
the Confrérie des Chevaliers du Taste- 
vin to be their guest at a dinner and 
dedication of a new Memphis chapter 
of the order. 

I went up to Memphis with a com- 


panion and stayed the better part of 


two days. The time flashed past so 
quickly and was so packed with pleas- 
ant events that in retrospect it has taken 
on a dreamlike quality. 

Southern hospitality is something 
most Northerners dismiss as an Out- 
worn literary cliché. It turned out to be 
very real and warm, at least in that 
particular time and place. Among other 
memories I cherish is that of visiting 
two great country mansions on the 
same day. One was a graciously de- 
signed white house, surrounded on all 
sides by woodlands and gardens that 
were not quite as extensive as Central 
Park, but infinitely more beautiful. 
Guests and hosts strolled for half an 
hour along flower-bordered paths and 
across vast rolling lawns, followed at a 
convenient distance by several servants 
bearing trays of iced champagne and 
tidbits of cold salmon and hot savory 
cheese. Later there was a luncheon for 
twenty at the second famous house, 
this one built of stone and brick, with 
oak-paneled walls from a 17th Century 
English castle and paintings, furniture, 
silver and china that were museum 
pieces. Incomprehensibly to those who 
know me, I managed to mingle socially 
in this setting without smashing a single 
fragile antique chair or any of the shell- 
like Lowestoft cups. Occasions like 
these could do more to heal old wounds, 
perhaps, than five Centennial Celebra- 
tions rolled together. SILAS SPITZER 
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itle ginger-ale company in Williamstown, 
nor the annual Christmas-tree boom in 
Hinsdale and Windsor, nor even the 
electrical plants in Pittsfield and North 
Adams. Berkshire’s prime asset is scenery. 
Its main crops, as a Richmond farmer put 
it, are “hay and summer people.” Three 
out of four townships depend on the 
money tourists bring in; the population in 
Stockbridge triples every July. 


An incalculable number are young un- 
marrieds headed for resorts which flourish 
by advertising their eagerness to encourage 
“a carefree coming together of friendly, 
single people (both genders).” The pop- 
ulation explosion is somewhat muffled by 
the fact that one gender is more enchanted 
by this prospect than the other, but despite 
the top-heavy immigration of Manhattan 
bachelor girls, all the inns and farms and 
villas prosper. Eastover, in Lenox, has 
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WE VACATIONED© 


IN BERMUDA... 





WE LIVED 
AT CASTLE.HARBOUR! 


Because there is a sparkling difference 
in everything you do here, you live Bermuda’s 
own way of life, at Castle Harbour 


Bermuda has many fine places to stay. A number of good beaches, golf courses. And 
the sun is everywhere. But there is one hotel that belongs to Bermuda in the fullest 
sense. A 180-acre estate. Hewn out of the island’s very own coral, surrounded by 
Bermuda’s own semi-tropical splendor. Reflecting Bermuda the way no transplanted 
mainland hostelry can ever do. And this adds a living difference, whether you’re on 
our own championship 18-hole golf course, in our own Olympic swimming pool, on 
our tennis courts, on our own private beach, or enjoying great food and entertainment. 
If you can’t get away longer, sample a wonderful long “British” week-end with us. 
We're just two hours near New York and there's a flight every few hours. 








housed seven hundred on one weekend 
and received eleven thousand requests 
for another. The three largest resorts— 
Eastover, South Lee’s Oak ’n Spruce, 
and South Egremont’s Jug End Barn— 
can accommodate a thousand youths 
and lasses bent on hayrides, barbecues 
and heterosexual sports. 

The big joints are open all year. Berk- 
shire has always been known as a sum- 
mer resort. Occasionally, indeed, the 
county has given the impression it 
didn’t have another season—until quite 
recently a sign outside Stockbridge’s li- 
brary read, “Summer: July and August. 
Winter: 10 to 5.” Since the early 1930's, 
however, skiers have been racing down 
Greylock’s Thunderbolt Trail, and 
February is now a busier tourist month 
than June. The vanishing passenger 
service of American railroads has ended 
the nonstop Snow Express and Snow 
Clipper specials from New York to 
Boston, but buses have moved in; ona 
crisp Saturday they gird Pittsfield’s 
downtown square. The skiing isn’t up 
to Stowe’s. It does have the advantage 
of being closer to New York. 

Recreation for the rabble was the last 
thing Ward McAllister had in mind 
when he nominated the Berkshires for 
social distinction, which just goes to 
show how blind to the future he was. 
“Carriage people,’ as _Berkshirites 
called the cottage nabobs, have disap- 
peared. When the Berkshire Playhouse 
opened thirty years ago, a special block 
of seats was assigned to chauffeurs. To- 


day there probably aren’t a half dozen 
chauffeurs in the county. 

Most of the great estates still exist, 
but are unrecognizable. October Moun- 
tain is a state forest; its captive animals 
were shipped to the Bronx Zoo. The Van- 
derbilt place in Lenox is occupied bya 
dairy. Dan Hanna Farm is the Stock- 
bridge School. Great Barrington’s pa- 
latial ‘‘Brookside”’ is a Jewish home, 
“Wyndhurst” is a Catholic preparatory 
school, and ‘“‘Shadowbrook” is no 
more. The old Gothic pile was turned 
into a Jesuit novitiate—there are now 
six seminaries in the county—and then 
it burned. It has been rebuilt and now 
looks like a hospital. A real estate man 
who started unloading the larger man- 
sions in 1913 says, “All the white ele- 
phants are gone.” With them have gone 
the glitter and the parasols, though the 
Sedgwicks, who were here before the 
timocracy arrived, abide as always, 
When Ellery Sedgwick died last year, 
his casket was escorted from St. Paul’s 
Episcopal Church to the Pie according 
to hallowed family custom, in a horse- 
drawn wagon decorated only with pine 
boughs, led by a veteran Stockbridge 
mailman and followed by relatives. 
Sedgwick familial feeling never flags. 
Two months later the clan held a 
Berkshire reunion, and sixty showed up. 

Among them was the husband of a 
Sedgwick descendant, C. D. Jackson, 
publisher and adviser to former Presi- 
dent Eisenhower. Jackson is one of a 
corps of successful people—among 
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New Magnavox Transistor Portable 
with FM, AM, World-Wide Short Wave! 


Visit Paris and Rome, enjoy the music of Moscow or Australia—no 
ports are closed. This Magnavox Constellation portable brings you a 
whole world of listening pleasure in an instant. From 4 to 10 MC, music 
and news from all over the globe come in clear, brilliant — Magnavox 
perfect. Beautiful to see as well, this portable has polished chrome and 
metal trim, attractive non-breakable case, easy-to-read brushed alu- 
minum control panel. Telescoping antenna always gives top sensitivity. 
Long-life battery offers 500 hours uninterrupted operation. Similar 
model with Marine band available. $125. 





Powerful Companion. Pocket-size radio with 8 tran- 
sistors. Complete with battery, earphone and leather case, only 
$29.95. Other transistors, from $19.95. 
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them authors and artists—who moved 
into the Berkshires as the silkstockings 
moved out. Some, like Russell Lynes, 
are natives and would be here anyhow, 
but most have been drawn by the grace 
and tranquillity of the hills. The trend 
that began when William Cullen Bryant 
hiked into Great Barrington with a 
pack on his back has come full circle, 
from creativity to the big money and 
back. The creative emphasis is differ- 
ent, though. Berkshire writers are less 
dominant. Sinclair Lewis, who lived in 
Williamstown; Owen Johnson (Ssover 
at Yale), and Rachel Field (A// This, and 
Heaven Too, a story of Stockbridge) 
are gone. Cozzens is here, and William 
Gibson, but the county’s cultural tone 
has become diffuse. Berkshire has more 
performing arts, more to look at; 
which, of course, means more attrac- 
tions for motorists on holiday. 

Most county artists aren’t abstruse. 
Like the hills they are simple, uncompli- 
cated—bourgeois, the people who know 
what’s good may say, but the motorists 
who know what they like are usually 
bourgeois too. Today’s most famous 
resident painter is Norman Rockwell. 
At last glance he was working on a 
sketch of Stockbridge’s main street. It 
looked like one of his Saturday Evening 
Post covers, which, when it comes right 
down to it, is what the street does look 
like. Before Rockwell the town’s most 
celebrated artist was Daniel Chester 
French, the sculptor, whose studio and 
garden are open to the public for fifty 
cents. French did the Concord Minute 
Man, John Harvard and Columbia’s 
Alma Mater, and in Stockbridge he 
fashioned in plaster America’s popular 
image of Lincoln, the great seated 
figure in the Memorial in Washington. 

George Washington’s image is in 
Williamstown. Gilbert Stuart's portrait, 
known to everyone who has stamped a 
letter, hangs in the new marble Clark 
Art Institute, a few elm-lined blocks 
from the Williams campus, as part of 
one of the most valuable and carefully 
guarded art collections in the country. 
Superbly illumined, air-conditioned to 
protect canvases, the museum’s corri- 
dors are lined with exhibitions of 
bronze, old silver, porcelain, and an 
astonishing collection of paintings— 
works of Turner, Gainsborough, Goya, 
Manet, Monet, Frederic Remington; 
seven Winslow Homers, twelve John 
Singer Sargents, thirty-three Renoirs, 
countless Lautrecs—all awaiting the 
passer-by who chooses to walk in. 

Cole Porter lives in Williamstown 
and was one of the first sponsors of the 
five-year-old summer theater there, 
which is less straw hat than top hat, 
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with an immense stage and impressive 
playbills. Its advisers include William 
Inge and Elia Kazan, and its 1961 
offerings range from Othello to J.B. 
Like the chamber music concerts on 
Pittsfield’s South Mountain, and the 
stages elsewhere, Williamstown’s fare 
attracts select visitors. County leaders 
appreciate that selectivity. It’s one rea- 
son they’re dead set against a race 
track. Keeping Berkshire entertainment 
on a high level is important to them. It 
is also important to the future of Amer- 
ican culture, for Berkshire’s quality in- 
stitutions not only give performances; 
they also provide instruction. Shawn’s 
school near Lee draws twirlers and 
pirouetters from all over the world. 
Among the graduates of Stockbridge’s 
drama school are Katharine Hepburn, 
Jane Wyatt, Betty Field and Mont- 
gomery Clift, and one of Tanglewood’s 
first students was Leonard Bernstein. 

Tanglewood’s Berkshire reputation is 
unique. The festival grounds straddle 
the Stockbridge-Lenox border. Con- 
certs draw more than twelve thousand 
people who jam the two towns and 
eat in shifts. Today these concerts are 
the chief event of the American musical 
summer, the high point of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra’s year. Yet at the 
outset, twenty-six years ago, Tangle- 
wood seemed a risky project. 

The county is a preserve of nature; 
artists and tourists who realize this are 
tolerated. Those who do not are dis- 
comfited, as were pioneer farmers, local 
industrialists and Society fops. Jona- 
than Edwards left as deep a mark as any 
man. Two centuries after his death the 
dells reverberate with doctrinal dis- 
putes. Yet the force of his puritanism is 
waning; two county towns have actu- 
ally submitted to nudist camps. 

Something in the Berkshires draws 
men who can live alone within the 
tangled walls of the county’s forests and 
draw strength from beauty. Matthew 
Arnold said stiffly after his departure, 
“If the American idea of fun is to broil 
nine straight hours in a flat-bottomed 
boat for the sake of three pumpkin 
seeds and one perch, I regret my own 
lack of power to appreciate it.”” Arnold 
was a greedy fisherman. The power he 
lacked was to enjoy serenity—-to watch 
butterfly clusters balancing uncertainly 
in the dreaming heat, and marvel at the 
charm of little waterfalls framed by 
groves of canoe birches, and be ex- 
hilarated by that, just that. Melville was 
content in the Berkshires because he 
would go to his desk with hands blis- 
tered by hoes and hammers; Shawn is 
content now because he not only 
dances; he works in the open too. 

Of course, the hills aren’t reserved for 
the dedicated. There is room for bird 
watchers, berry pickers, mushroomers, 
whittlers and plain loafers—for all 
who can find themselves by losing 
themselves in the woods. Their numbers 
grow each year. “Woefully ignorant 
of the difficult art of being gracefully 
idle’ was an early English visitor's 
indictment of hustling Stockbridge 
Yankees, but that’s not true any more. 
They have learned. And it is Berkshire 
that has taught them. THE END 
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NEXT MONTH 


The first part of Frederic Morton's exclusive and 
intimate portrait of THE HOUSE OF ROTHSCHILD, one 
of the world’s truly great families, appears in the 
September issue. 

The remarkable WORLD OF DENVER is deftly 
defined by Jack Schaefer, John D. Weaver re- 
counts a sunny tour of THE CALIFORNIA WINE 
COUNTRY and James Cerruti is generous with his 
knowledge of THE LITTLE WONDER RESTAURANTS 
OF FRANCE. With a warm description of Lapland, 
Hamilton Basso concludes his memorable JOURNEY 
TO SCANDINAVIA. 

William Manchester delivers a candid and re- 
vealing account of THE SPANISH-AMERICAN WAR, 
Peter Lyon rounds out his reports on the United 
Nations’ agencies with the stirring story of 
A WORLD WITHOUT SLAVES, and Alex Atkinson 
roams Greenwich Village in a sparkling survey 
of America’s most dynamic art form—THE OFF- 
BROADWAY THEATER. 

Flannery O'Connor makes her first contribution 
to Holiday with LIVING WITH A PEACOCK, V. S. 
Pritchett writes a delightful PARTY OF ONE essay on 
the personalities and character-revealing qualities 
of rooms, on a motor tour of the Chesapeake 
area. Richard L. Field discovers THE BEST OF 
MARYLAND and Hal Burton handles a sore and fa- 
miliar subject with tact in A HANDBOOK OF 


WEATHER. 


After a jaunt to Venezuela in our search for the 
MOST FASHIONABLE WOMEN, we settle down tosome 
OGDEN NASH verses on New York in which the wit 


extends even to the typesetting. 


THE EDITORS 
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Keep in touch by Long Distance... BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


It’s the personal way to find out 
your wife and children are well 
...to tell them about your trip. 
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LONG DISTANCE RATES ARE LOW 


Here are some examples: 


Newark, N.J. to Boston . ...... 60¢ 
Minneapolis to Chicago . ...... 80¢ 
Milwaukee to Pittsburgh ...... 90¢ 
Atlanta to Cleveland ...s sess $1.05 
Kansas City to New York ...... $1.25 


These are the Siation-to-Station rates for the first three 
minutes, after 6 p.m. and all day Sunday. Add the 10% 


federal excise tax 











sail away 


to Europe 
on 
| Cunard’s 


VaCaTION 
ISLAND 





What’s your idea of a vacation? Dancing, swimming, fine 

food? A chance to relax and be waited on hand and foot? 

Meet new people, get some fresh sea air into-your lungs? 

Escape from the nerve-fraying tensions of supersonic daily 

life? Well, look no further! Each sailing of Cunard’s ten 
Vacation Islands—headed by the stabilizer-equipped super- 
liners Queen Elizabeth and Queen Mary—includes your 
kind of vacation in the cost of the transportation. A perfectly 
relaxed way to begin and end a pleasure or business trip to 
Europe. You owe it to yourself to discover the timeless 
offerings of these sophisticated resorts-at-sea. An average 
of three weekly Cunard sailings from New York and 
Canada throughout the year... 
which means greatest choice in 
whatever season you choose! 





















Ask about the all-season vacation 
cruise program: Caronia to the Med- 
iterranean, Aug. 29, Oct. 3, and May 
1, 1962; to the South Pacific and Far 
East, Jan. 27, 1962... gala Maure- 
tania Winter Sunshine Cruises to the 
West Indies and South America. 
Also, regularly scheduled Cunard 
Eagle Airways flights from New York 
to Bermuda, from Miami to Nassau 
... With weekly connections to London. 







4 Getting there is half the fun. 
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Consult your travel agent. 






IVERNIA « SAXONIA 






CUNARD LINE: Main office in U. S. 
25 Broadway, N. Y. 
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call Hertz and you're a two car family— everybody 
goes their merry way. Hertz rents Chevrolets and 
other fine new cars by the hour, day or week. Why 
quarrel about which way to point the family car 
when it’s so easy to preserve the peace with Hertz! 





let HERTZ put you in the driver’s seat! ae 





You may use your HERTZ AUTO-matic Charge Card, Air Travel, Rail Travel or other accredited charge card. 





